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may succeed to an Akbar. It has been truly said that it is not necessary that a 
‘people should govern themselves, but that they should have security for good 
Nyovernment. Under Native rule they have none. 

Certainly we are bound to promote the happiness of the people. But who are 
the people, and what their happiness? Imsthe North-Western Provinces, out ofa 
population of 30,000,000, more than 18,000,000 are Soodras, the Brahmins about 
3,500,000, the Chuttrees about 3,000,000* The dominant active lgnd-Holding 
classes are thus in a great minority. ‘The Soodras have been immemorially treated 
as an inferjor race of serfs. The only legal protection they have ever received has 
been from the British Government, with the ‘fall of Which it would at once cease. 
They will for long continue even under us socially depressed. The awakening of a 
people from the torpor and depression of ages is always, and perhaps beneficially, 
a slow process. ‘Bit under us only have large bodies of these lower Classes, nume- 
rically so predominant, the chance of bettering their condition. As it is, they 
largely share in the pervading benefits of British rule. Wherever a limit be placed 
on the rents taken from them, and their tenure be fixed, their prospects are infinitely 
improved, and they can then appreciate security of person and property,*and the 
facilities for movement common to all classes. The Brahmins and Chuttrees again, 
though restrained from oppressing the cultivators, enjoy thefr social superiority, and 
are very generally in independent possession of proprietary, holdings moderately 
assessed with the Government revenue. It would perhaps be impossible forea 
Government to do more than has been done for the far greater part of this lagge 
population. Are they then happy? Who can reply? But it can be said that no 
political measures impede their well-being, and this is the affair of a Government. 
Moreover, it may be added that “ their tastes have been suited,” for the great mass 
are agriculturists, whose chief attachment is to their lands and villages, and in these 
their occupation is secured.” Their moral development is certainly backward, but I 
am not aware that there is any design of casting it in an Anglo-Saxon mould. The 
only direct agency at work in connectior with the Government is the Educational 
Department. Popular instruction is proceeding at a rapid rate, though its results 
are not yet conspicuous. But doubtless other influences are also silently in opera- 
tion. The codification of the law; the multiplication of vernacular newspapers, the 
facilities for locomotion, the growth of trade, are potent stimulants of the popular 
mind. Still none is exclusively Anglo-Saxon; they are expressions of the ideas of 
Europe during the last century, and have already raised at least one natjdn (that” 
perhaps the least unlike orientals) to a cansiderable elevafion. Can there be a 
clearer proof of the penetration of Western ideags*than the criticisms one hears daily 
from Natives who cannot speak English? These constantly imply the responsibility 
of the Government to the people, and would sound reyolutionary to many English. 
ears.* 


* The following extract from a Native newspaper exemplifies the rude shock sustained by 
the conservative ideas of the%time. It quite represents the sentiments of the Indian Faubourg 
St. Germain :—' ° e ° 

“ It is said that in this generation knowledge has become so cheap that one and all, high and low, 
butchers, shoemakers, tailors, and all of low caste sit in shops reading English books; and late in the 
evening the budmashes (bad characters) collect together and walk about the city of Lahore, and when 
they arrive at the houses of damming women they commence talking obscenity, such filthy language in 
English, that, may God protect¥us from it! Those who hear it become quite ashamed. Since such 
people as thesg¢ were entertained in the Government Ggeurts, those who had never seen a mat before 
now dream of bedsteads; and those who once had not a mat to sit down upon, now have chairs given 
to them; and thus, like the chznka the cat pulls down, they have lost their tempers. They claim equal 
position with the great and respectable, and even look down on them. The respectable are breathless, 
and have sealed up their lips. It is necessary for people to remember their origin, but these have 
become s0 haughty and proud, as even the most wealthy were not in former days, when such as these 
could not present themselves at the door of a@urbar, but went about with downcast looks in presence 
of respectable people. Now they ‘purposely strut, or strike out with their feet, walking. It is true 
that God does not allow any one’s arrogance to stand, and now the ~®spectable are suffering for their 
haughtiness and pride. This cheap knowledge for the lower glasses has many disadvantages. The 
first is, that they are like the beggar whe becomes suddenly rich, and who does not lose his beggarly 
ways. Secondly, everything will become dear when low caste people give up their legitimate prefes- 
sions and become writers, as the respectable classes are not likely to take up the work the lower" 
classes discard ; therefore, those who will not do such work will become gradually poor and be beggared ; 
many have already become%o. If any gentleman is in want of a Munshi, he can take his choice from a 
thousand in the city of Lahore, who think Rs. 5 enough} and feel grateful goo for it. It is worthy of 
notice that coolies receive Rs. 8 on the rail, while the respectable classes are in want of daily food sg 
because some of the lower castes are entertained on English and Persian, and when they are discharged 
they go back to their own professions, as they do not consider it any disgrace to follow their own 
professions. But the writer by profession cannot do other work, and if he should trys#o guin his 
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Surely we may take courage from the transformation of rary. It would indeed 
*be rash to predict, it is in my opimion not even’wise to wish, that the: moraP 
development of the people of India will be confined to an English model. Yet it 
quite impossible to read the speeches of Cavour. without perceiving how thoroughly 
his opinions were Jeavened by the ideas e@redominant in England since the emanci- 
pation of the Roman Catholics. How were the men, capable of receiving these 
ideas, bredz I believe that no one will dispute that this intellectual regenerxtion 
began under the despotism of Napoleon, and without it would never have com- 
menced. The first demands of the revived nationality were for the restoration of 
the Code Napoleon, and the*repair of the roads constructed by the great Emperor. 
Under its small Native Governments, the Italian moral and political character 
remained for centuries stationary and pitiable. Its elevation was produced by foreign 
influence, ana the same process is slowly going on in British Ind 
It may be thought that I servilely adhere to the traditional principles of the 
British Government in insisting on a popular settlement of the Jand revenue as the 
foundation of physical, and consequently of moral and intellectual, progress. But I 
can harely express my ideas better than in the words of Sir Charles Napier, who 
came to India late in life, and with no prepossessions in favour of its government. 
Speaking of his partiat resumption of jagheers, he writes :—‘“‘ My motives for this 
step are that a host of poor ryots, hitherto slaves, not only to the Ameers but to the 
agheerdars, will be enfranchised and enabled to live in comfort if industrious; and 
I know that the nobles can never be good or contented subjects, unless we give 
them public employment and honour them. When civilization advances they will, 
under this system, find themselves rich, and they will embark in mercantile pursuits 
and agricultural improvements, because they will find their property safe, and need 
not, as heretofore, make themselves formidable as military chiefs to retain it. But 
had I left them in possession of their enormous jagheers°and, their military tenures 
and their royalties, they would have always been dangerous subjects. We have now 
put them down as military chieftains, andgwe can keep them down because of their 
semi-barbarism ; but hereafter we should find it very difficult to deal with their more 
civilized sons, if they continye to hold such immense tracts of land which advancing 
civilization will change from wastes to fruitful possessions. Even under any system 
they will become very powerful; but I have established a counter-check by opening 
.@ way to raise a race of independent farmers attached to the Government.”* 
Many persons, whose opinions I respect, consider the policy of which the above is 
a rude outline condemned by tke events following the mutjny in Oudh. It would 





livelihood by taking up any other trade, his respectability and the respectability of his ancestors must 

-suffer ; such men as these are driven to hardships and beggary for their food. Thirdly, it is 
disrespectful for the lower ranks (or low castes) to sit in presence of those above them (the sakeb logues 
for instance). All who are read in the Enghsh language cannot do without chairs and tables, nor can 
they do work of the sirkars ; and fourthly, the respectable have, for their own purposes, to bow down to 
the low; and because the low are puffed up with their own pride, nothipg can be gained from them, and 
the honour of the respectable suffers by this.” 

* 'Bhe following lately appeared inthe Som Prokash, Vernacular hewspaper, and is a fair reflection 
of popular feeling :-— 

‘«'The land has been repeatedly invaded by conquerors and disturbed, by internal commotion. ‘The 
powers of India have repeatedly been ruined, and the crops destroyed from the time of Mahmood of 
Guznee up to the time of the Mahratta Chiéf, Shibda4s Rao and Pindar@e Ahmed «han; but in a few 
years they resumed their former appearance. And why ? Because of t§e nature of the land settlement. 
The agrieulturists have, generation after geferation, cuétivated the same land, and theyshave become as 
attached to it as if it was their own, and, therefore, in spite of all difficulty, have again and 
again put forth their endeavours and clad their fields with green. Our cultivators are by no means 
wealthy, yet they are not in want of food, nor are they discontented with the old ploughs and the 
ancient modes of cultivation. They care but little what changes take place in the Government, so long 
as cultivation is not too much interfered with ; if it is, they become discontented. Practically they are 
the possessors of the soil. In former times Mahomedan r@lers used to resume talooks and jagheers ; but, 
this species of oppression was felt only by the zemindars. The lafid changed hands, but the tenants’ 
rights were not affected. This plan being in use in the Native States, the cultivators there are better off 
than in British territory. No zemindag wishes to oust o ryot from the lgnd of his father, and of course 
when necessity requires it, the latter is even ready to procure Tfnore than his rent to assist the zemindar. 
Ambnegst all the rules of the British Government referring to land, none are more desirable than the 

“permanent settlement system. But even in that there is a flaw, viz., the cultivator’s right is not deter- 
imimed. The zemindars are always endeavouring to establish in Court their own right to enhance the rents, 
but the tenants do not consent to this. ‘They gre ready to givé the zeminddr quietly whatever else: he 
may bein want of beyond his share of rent, but they are net ready to assent publicly to the zemindaz’s 

bright to increase their rent. It is these disputes which prevent the advance of agriculture, and where 
they are common, the people are very poer. The ‘system, on which the British Government work, is 
such that if there was no fliew' in ‘the’land- settlement, mot only ‘would the‘ agricuitutists be comfortable, 
but the lan® itself would be ‘in-a far ‘better condition. Therefore, it is but right toendeavour to execute 
& permanent settlement with the tillers of the soil direct.” 
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beitoo-long a digression to enter into-this argument at length. . Suffice it to say that 
éhere is no proof whatever or reasonable presumption that: the Talookdars, if theye 
“nad been settled with at annexation, would have adhered to the British side. My 
Individual opinion is that they would have behaved exactly as they did. 
Many acted under the impulse of individyal character ; but-it is generally under- 
stood that Maharajah Maun Singh, to whose example the majority looked, while not 
accepting the bribes we offered him in the shape of promised jagheers, took no part 
against us, until Ffavelock retired after vainly attempting to advance fromthe Ganges 
to Lucknow. Maun Singh considered that our rule was over; and I am persuaded 
that he would have come to the same conclusien had his talooka been left with him.* 
I am much confirmed in this opinion by the conduct of the Talookdars whose estates 
lay across the Gogra, all of whom were*settled With. Nevertheless, they were 
amongst the mostobstinate rebels, and several suffered the confiscation of their estates 
rather than avail themselves of the Queen’s Amnesty. In such circumstances men 
are swept away by the current of events. Witness Sirdar Chutter Singh and Shere 
Singh in the Punjab rebellion; witness again the Belooch Chief who opposed the 
return of the Ameers to Sind on the ground that if they rebelled, he must jpin them ° 
and forfeit the lands he gladly held of us. ‘The prolongation of an anarchy in Oudh 
during 1858-59 was not owing to popular rebellion.| It is not for me to presume 
to express an opinion on the military operations of that time. But had columns been 
available for movement after the capture of Lucknow, the information since obtaineds 
though not then forthcoming, shows that order might have been restored much earlier. 
The inaction of the village zemindars whom we had favoured was not because they 
did not wish to have the settlement of their villages. Itis to be explained by the 
want of combination amongst themselves, by the very good reason they had to 
consider our Government at an end, by their clannish sympathies with their chiefs 
and the sepoys, by the delay of our military movements, by the exposure of the lives 
of individuals who gavé intelligence to us. After all, they were in rare instances 
actively hostile. As a nation, they were not opposed to us, and though I contend 
that agrarian measures may keep them neutral, I do not say that, in difficult qrcum- 
stances, they will certainly enlist their aid. I submit, however, that the neutrality 
of the masses is the corner stone 6f our supremacy. Ft is for some reasons far more 
important to us than to a Native Government to place the agricultural population in 
comfortable circumstances. Ina state of never-ending war and confusion there is 
not the steady increase of population which follows on the restoration and fixe 
maintenance of peace and order. ‘The inferior sojJls come ‘under cultivafion; the 
° ° ° @® oe . 
yield is smaller in proportion to the labor ; the sude plenty of less crowded times 
recedes ; an uneasy sense is felt of an intenser struggfe more scantily rewarded. 
This, I am told by observant Natives, is the spreading sentiment among the rural 
classes. ‘The complaint is that there is no burkut under the British Government. 
It may be remembered that Colonel Sleeman mentions exactly the same grievance 
being adduced by the Jats of the Delhi territory.{ The meaning is that the toil is 
greater, nature more nigSardly, the battle of life harder. The agrarian mind attributes 
the change to the foreign rule, to the remittance of money to England, to the decay 
of Native manufactures, to anything in short which runs counter to its prejadices. 
But here we have in reality the eternal problem which meets all peaceful govern- 
ments, native or pas | We may place a population in a position to receive the 
fair reward of its labour. But we cannot alter physical laws, nor can these be violated 
with impunity. [Still the primary conditions “of the growth of moral and reflective 
checks on the increase of population must be the possibility of saving the fear of 
falling lower.] With these there is always hope of amelioration. Yet adverse cir- 
cumstances may intervene, and it is no doubt possible that, in spite of the most 
liberal provision, a population may ipultiply so as to remain ill-fed, ill-dressed, brutal, 


* It must be remembered that the settlement of 1856 did not fia&lly settle rights in land, and that it 
was open to Talookdars, exclyded from settlement, to prove gheir titles if they could at the regular 
settlement. I make no excuse for the ofder depriving them of the customary Nazkar, or pubelntence 
allowance. 5 

{+ In a Minute recently published, Sir W. Mansfield remarks that ‘“‘the East India Railway Company 
in 1857—58 pushed on its yailway notwithstanding the war, and actually obtained great masses of labour 
from districts still in open revolt.” The truth is, the industrial orders had no quarrel with us. When 
Koer Sing in 1858 was turned out of Azimgurh, which he had possessiomof for about three weeks, I, as 
Magistrate, rode through the town and was vehemently scolded by an old woman for managing so 
as to allow the rebels to retain it so long. I was quite as ready to find fault with the townspeople for 
not having aided us more actively. But we all agreed that the rebels were the common enemy, 

{ Vide Rambles of an Indian Official. 7 
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and ignorant. Wherefore it is much more incumbent on us than on any Native 
¢ulers to diffuse popular instruction as widely as possible. It is in my judgment not 
merely an illiberal but a most imprudent act to restrict education to the superigy 
circles of society. But here again I find that in the North-Western Provinces and 
the Punjab at least, the same policy whigh has provided for the material wants of the 
existing population has also provided for their mental enlightenment. To do one 
without the other is not enough. e 

It should* be well understood, therefore, what the establishment of a congeries of 
Native States means. It implies that the masses are to be dependent for the improve- 
ment of their condition in alltrespectseon the accidental character of the ruler for the 
time being. It implies the cessation of a policy which, with whatever degree of 
success, aims from generation to generafion at their improvement. It implies the 
erection of censtant impediments to measures affecting large areas in India. It 
implies the withdrawal of great revenues from the funds, both State andeborrowed, 
available for all public works affecting such areas. It implies, as a rule, the obstruc- 
tion of canals, not the prevention of famines; the uninstructed supineness, not the 

‘intelligent contentment of the mass of the people; the paralysis, not the amelioration 

of the British Government. This is not to say that this immensc country cannot at 
some distant time be adwantageously governed by men native to this soil, but that 
‘there are not yet within it the conditions necessary to any sort of self-government. 
Ik is not to say that the population will never be fit to choose wisely their own 
rufers, but that circumstances have hitherto been and continue such as to render 
theth incapable of forming a true national judgment. It is not to say that the 
British Government is without defects, but that it has a merit, one never certain or 
enduring in a Native dynasty, that of gradually training its subjects so that they 
may, in the fullness of time, become competent as a people to decide their own 
destinies and govern themselves. ‘ 

One growing grievance does call for redress. Deposed.Princes and their servants 
have claims only on our sympathies and indulgence, and we cannot expect, however 
liberally we may deal with them, to make them forget their former state, or to aid 
the revolution from which they have suffered. They will not, they cannot, take an 
efficient part in the new polity. But there are considerable classes, both Hindoo 
and Mahomedan, of hereditary distinction and noble aspirations who break with the 
recollections of the past, and throw in their lot with the reformed constitution of the 
Empire. « 

Many 6f them can bring convincing testimonials from their foreign supetiois to 
prove their conduct and capacity as soldiers or civilians. T'requently, while still in 
early manhood, they have attained to the highest grades open to Natives. It appears 
to me highly gmpolitic, and, if only administratively, uiwise not to allow of the pro- 
motion of such excellent servants of the State by a process of careful selection. It 
is unnecessary to enter into any details. But these are the firstfruits of a system 
which, identifying the Government with the true improvement of the whole people 
committed to its charge, educates the flower of the subjéct race in the science of 
admirtistration as practically developed in the hight of the accumulated knowledge of 
Europe, and it is our bounden duty, as well as our proper prudence, to provide 
escape for their growth to maturity. Thus blending with’ our work the minds we 
have moulded, fairly rewarding the efforts we have evoked,gever mindful of the tacit 
defensive alliance between ourselves and the masses, not faithlessly deserting or 
ignorantly depreciating the civilizati¢n whiclf we wish gradually to tPansfuse, or 
panic-stricken by dangers over-passed, we may still confidently hope with due 
patience and perseverance to acquit ourselves of our stewardship to the future satis- 
faction of India, the glory of England, and the applause of history. 


From Captain R. A. COLE, Superintendent of Coorg, to the UNDER SECRE- 
TARY TO THE GOVERNMENY OF INDIA, Foréign Department, Simla. 
— Dated Fraserpett, 18th July 1867.) 


' In reply to your confidential letter of the 1st instant, I have the honour to submit, 
for the information of His Excellency the Viceroy and Goverrror-General of India, 
the following particularson the subject 4s to whether the system of our administra- 
tion in India possessed, in the estimation of the Natives, any superiority over the 
method of government pursued in the independent States, as far as I can vouch for 
from persogal knowledge. 
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2. I may premise my remarks by observing that my knowledge of the feelings, 
wishes, and ideas of the pedple only extends to the Provinces of Mysore and Coerg, 
in which alone I have had the honour of serving under the Civil administration of 
His Excellency. * 

3. As I have at present the honour of holding the charge of this province, I would 
beg to submit the particulars regarding Coorg first, and then pass on to a considera- 
tion of the feelings on the subject of the people of Mysore. 

4. The fornfer rajahs of Coorg, as His Excellency is aware, were Lingayet Brah- 
mins, gliens and strangers, who had never obtained the confidence or affection of the 
Coorgs themselves. Some centuries backs before*the Lingayet dynasty had been 
established, the province was in the hands of petty Polygars or chiefs of nads or sub- 
divisions in Coorg; but all trace of tlese PolyZars was stamped out by the rajahs, 
and the preséewt chiefs or headmen derive their influence and postion from having 
risen te high posts as dewans, &c., under the rajahs. I might here state that my 
present Head Sheristadar commanded the Coorgs at the Buck Stockade, when we 
were repulsed during our advance on Coorg. 

5. The lives, property, and women of the Coorgs were, however, never safe Yor 
a day, and the atrocities of the last Rajah of Coorg, notwithstanding the late pam- 
phlet of Mr. Montgomery Martin, are well known to the Government. , 

My Head Sheristadar and other old officials have declared that they had been 
often flogged before the Rajah for little or no offence at af). a 

6. As regards the Coorgs, I have no hesitation in declaring that they are, without 
any exception, far more prosperous and happy under our rule than under their 
Native rulers. ° 

| am led to this opinion, not from the sayings of subservient officials, but from an 
intimate knowledge of the feelings of the people themselves. I have always been in 
the habit of riding about the country away from officials, and without even a peon 
following me, on purp@se to have unrestricted conversation with the people them- 
selves, and I can vouch for the statements herein made. é ‘ 

This opinion is also borne out by the fact that the Princes of Coorg, new residing 
at Benares, lately deputed emissaries, Coorgs who had followed them to this province 
on purpose to obtain Coorg btides for them, but fiot a single family would consent 
to the hononr of the alliance. 

7. I may here state, with reference to this significant attempt to re-awaken an 
interest among the people of this province, that the few Coorgs who actom- 
panied the late Rajah’s family, had becqgme connected By marriage with the several 
members. ; o 

8. Passing on to the people of Mysore, there is no doubt that Native States offer 
superior attractions to certain classes. : 6 ; 

The causes for this are so clearly given in paragraph 2 of your letter under reply, 
that I need not allude to them; but I would beg to maintain that those classes 
bear an infinitesimal proportion to the great masses of the people, especially to the 
mercantile and agricultural communities. Ever since the agitation of ‘‘ the Mysore 
question,” I have carefully endeavoured to gaugé the feelings of the peoplé. . 

Traders, sowcars, and others have openly declared that, under our rule, they could 
amass money withoift any dread of spoliation, and that under Native rule, their lives 
even, much dess theigproperty, were not safe for a day. 

9. I am convinced that, with the exception of the Brahmins and people about 
His Highness’s Court at Mysofe, and the lower classes under their immediate 
influence, the great mass of the people consider themselves far safer and happier 
under our rule. 

From my own personal experience amongst the Ryots, I can safely declare that 
they have not forgotten the gregt oppression of the Native local rulers which led to 
the rebellion in Mysoree and to our assumption of the Government, and that they 
thoroughly appreciate the justice and blessings of®our rule, which has led to their 
becoming independent of even the local money-lender, and to being the most pros- 
perous agricultural community perhaps in all India. 
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From Captain R. A. COLE, Superintendent of Coorg, 49 the UNDER- 
o SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT of INDIA, Fareign Department, 
Simla.— (Dated Fraserpett, August 8, 1867.) = 

In continuation of my: reply, under date the 18th ultimo, to your cbdnfidentihl 
letter of the 1st July 1867, I have the honour to submit, for the information of His 
Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General of India, the following: report ‘of 
certain details which have since transpired. a a 

2. In my pr&évious letter I alluded to the attempts made by the Princes of Coorg, 
now at Benares, to obtam Coorg brides. Be | Se 

This attempt led to Biddundra Somiaga Karikar or commandant of:a regiment 
under the late Rajah, going to Benares a few months ago to ascertain whether any 
of the Princes were going to marry 4 daughtef born to him during his exile with the 
Rajah, and who hed been left behind with the family. I may here state thata sister 
of Somiah had become one cf the wives of the late Rajah, and been admitted into 
the Lingdéyet persuasion. 

3. This Somiah and three other old Coorgs have lately returned,:-and Somiah has 
brought his daughter back with him, in consequence ({ am privately informed) of 
the Princes not being willing to marry a girl who is suspected to have had inter- 
course with their late fathers 

4. Biddundra Somiah informed me that the Princes desired him to try and get the 
Coorgs to send in a petition, praying that the province might be restored to their 
dynasty! On my questioning him and the other Coorgs, the significant reply was 
that such a request would lead to the same result, as nourishing a serpent in their 
besom! They also stated that they had declined to do so, and that the Princes had 
then asked them not to oppose their return to reside in Coorg, in event of their 
petitioning the Government to allow them. 

5. With regard to my remarks that the great mass of the agricultural and mercantile 
communities are more prosperous and happy under our rule, di am gonvinced of the 
Yact ; but in the several villages and towns scattered through the Province of Mysore, 
are to be feund the “ clever and the bold, and the ambitious,” as pointed out by you, 
who have acquired a certain local influence, and whom many of those communities 
might follow like a flock of sheep“would their shepherfl ; but the people themselves 
individually are far happier and more prosperous under our rule. 

6. I believe also that most of the official classes prefer our rule to the chances and 
caprices of Gourt favour, especially since they have been put on such a good footing 
aé regards position and emoluments. , Of coyrse, among these are some “ clever, bold, 
and ambitious ” men, who might prefer<he non-restrained exercise of power undera 
Native Court. * : 

7..In conclusion, I would venture to hope that I may be excused for again 

«addressing you on the subject, as I have done so merely with the view of affording 
His Excellency all the information in my power on such an important subject, as I 
should be loath to believe that our interference and predominayce in India have not 
led to more contentment and prosperity among the reapestabls masses of the 

. people. = 
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From Luieut.-Col. HENRY HOPKINSON, Agent to tht Govr.-Genl., N.E. 
Frontier, and Commr. of Assam, to the UNDER SECRETARY TO 
THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Foreign Department, Simla.—( Dated 
Gowhatty, July 19th, 1867.) 


I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the Ist July 1867, 
requesting me, with reference to Lord Cranborne’s speech on the recent debate on 
the Mysore question, to furnish you with any statements showing the condition of 
the masses of the people respegtively in British territory and under Native rulers, 
which it may be within the limits of my experience to supply. 

2. I assume that my experience isto be understood ¢o be limited to Assam. 

3. Tiere are no Native States adjoining Assam between the population of which 
and the population of Assam any useful comparison could be drawn in respect to the 
amount of prosperity and happiness which either enjoyed. It would be useless to 
make such a comparison between the Assamtse and any of the hill tribes, as Booteas 
or Nagas, or Cossyahs, since the difference of the physical conditions under which 
they live must exercise a more potent influence over their social condition than their 
form of govergment. 

{ af. 
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4, Bat may:the state of Assam under British administration and what it was 
under its Native rulers bé compared? Well, it is not so easy to find reliable data 
for such a comparison. 

5. When the British came to Assam it was to relieve the Assamese of the cruel 
and intolerable yoke of the Burmese, and no doubt the Assamese are far happier and 
more prosperous under our administration than they were with the Burmese for 
their rulers; but this proves nothing for er against Lord Cranborne’s argument. On 
the other hand? there are no statistical records extant to show what the tondition of the 
peopleswas before they began to be distracted by the fierce, incessant feuds which 
ended in the Burmese being called in; but tradition‘ascribes to that period a numerous 
and happy population, and a character for plenty and prosperity, and there is indeed 
evidence to show that the people were in many ways more capable and intelligent 
in those days’than they are now. ° 

6. Referring to your opening paragraph, will you pardon me for observing that it 
seems to me that you rather force Lord Cranborne’s meaning in saying that his 
Lordship took occasion to doubt whether the system of British administration in 
India possessed, in the estimation of the Natives, any superiority over the method of 
government pursued in the independent States. Lord Cranborne did not say that. 
if I may trust the abstract of his speech given in the Overland Mail, he remarked 
that * he was not of course for a moment denying that gur mission in India was to 
produce order, to civilize, and to develope a system of Native government ;,btit he 
certainly demurred to the wholesale condemnation of that Native system, which, 
though it would be perfectly intolerable on our own soil, having grown up among 
the people subjected to it, had a fitness and geniality which we indeed could not 
realise, but which compensated in some degree for the material evils which its rude- 
ness often induced.” It seems to me that this way of putting the case is mode- 
rate and quite within® the truth, and the remainder of the speech is all in the 
same key. . 


@ 

7. It would be presumptuous weg I to pronounce upon the character of British 
administration in India generally ; but I confess that “a heedlessness,’ not indeed 
listless and heavy, for it is active enough, perhaps too active, but doctrinary and 
wanting in discrimination and sympathy, “the fear of responsibility” (let me add, 
the intense jealousy of allowing responsibility), and ‘“‘ extreme centralisation,” are 
faults which I would attribute, indeed, which in my notes on Major Lee’s Memo- 
randum that I lately submitted to the Bengal Government, and of whith a cop has 
been doubtless furnished to the Government.of India, I have attributed to thre 
system according to which ‘Assam is now rvdled. s 

‘8. Let me also refer to the description given by the Famine Commissioners, at 
paragraph 409 of their. Report, of the Bengal system of administration, that the, 
executive reigns, but does not govern, and point out that while other provinces, les» 
backward than Assam, jess needing a strong executive, and less different from Bengal, 
are more actively gqverned, we in Assam get the Bengal system for no better reason 
than that we have been annexed to Bengal; in other words, the bureaucratic disre- 
gard of differences of circumstances, and thé jealous centralisation which Lord 
Cranborne condemps, insist that we shall follow altogether in the Bengal groove. 

9. Were I to infeg the position of our Government in India from that in which it 
appears to fne it staGds in relation to Assam, I should apprehend a prospect before 
it of extraordinary @ifficulty. EF gr in Assam I see a public expenditure, which would 
speedily bankrupt the province if it had fo depend upon its own resources, lavished 
upon establishments, civil and military, beyond the necessities of Assam, and in its 
present social development tending, I think, rather to the disintegration than to the 
consolidation of authority. 

10. There are surely some ggounds for Lord Cranvorne’s remark that the Report 
on the Orissa Famine vould furnish a terrible example of our elaborate and artificial 
English rule; nor do I wonder at his noticing the point which the system of extreme 
centralization has been allawed to reach. Ks genius especially lies in that daring 
application of general principles without regard to local circumstances to*which the 
Famine Commissioners have drawn attention, and of which the fiscal administration , 
of India since the mutiny has furnished several instances. One may understand. 
how various nationalities should be swbmitted to thg operation of the same Penal 
Code; but I believe it is admitted that any scheme of taxation to be successfuj must 
be nicely adjusted to the nature of the resources, the state of civilisation, the habits 
and customs—nay, even the prejudices of the people who have to bear it, and yet 
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we see the self-same Income Tax (borrowed from England), Stamp Act, or Licetse 
Tax, put in almost universal operation among nations in every diversity of condition 
and in every variety of surrounding circumstances under which mankind are found 
living. . 

1 r In deciding between the respective merits of Native and British systems of 
administration, this much at least must be conceded, that the British administrations 
which have received most credit for efficiency are precisely those which have 
approached closest to the “‘ rough and ready method of Native government ;” while 
on the other hand the administration which at this moment is perhaps the least 
favourably regarded in India, is that whieh is the furthest removed from the Native 
type. This is a very strong argument in favour of Lord Cranborne’s view. 

12. On the other hand, if extremé centralization and the fear of responsibility have 

attained the dangerous proportions which Lord Cranborne imputes ¢6 them in the 
English system, it might be worth while to inquire to what extent the Indian 
Government are answerable for this state of affairs, and whether it has not been 
forced upon them by the relation in which they stand to the Secretary of State for 
India, and again in the relation in which that high officer stands to the Imperial 
Parliament. For everything done in India an account has to be given, or may have 
to be given, to the Imperml Parliament; and the more negative, therefore, the 
character of the Indian Government, the more perfectly they can substitute, for the 
irregular action which attends individual exertion and development, a system of 
machinery deriving all its motive power from themselves, and working with a 
quietness and smoothness the least calculated to attract attention, the more rare 
wiJl be the calls for explanation, and the easier it will be to furnish it when 
called for. 
. 13. Lastly, I would observe that if endeavours are ever made to develope the 
moral nature of the Natives after the fashion of the Anglé-Saxon race, it will be 
found that for the most part they originate either in England oc with Englishmen out 
of the official pale in India. “ 


From L. R. ASHBURNER, Ese., Magistrate of Kandeish, to the UNDER 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Foreign Department. 
—{ Dated July 21, 1867.) 

ALTHOUGH the more intelligent class of Natives admit and appreciate the greater 
security of life and property and the wmore generally .prosperous condition of the 
masses in British territory, [ am imclined to believe that Lord Cranborne has correctly 
estimated the general tendency of public opinion on the relative merits of British and 

« Native administrations. 7 

“ 2. The bulk of the peuple are so ignorant of everything that passes beyond their 
own immediate point of view, that they do not know what a Native State is. It is 
associated in their minds with a system of rough but swift justice to all, and a govern- 
ment conéucted with a great dealwof pomp and display. What may be called the 
ral literature of the people, the ballads, traditions, and dramatic representations of 
their Bhats and Bowayas, all tend to keep alive this idea. No ore who has observed 
the unwearied patience and interest with which a village will fistgn to their recitations 
for a whole night, can fail to understand the powerful influence they must have on 
public opinion; and when to this is added*the feelitig of nationality and the common. 
tendency to exaggerate the benefits of the past, it is easy to understand how inferior 
our system of interminable delays and preference of law to justice must appear 
compared to the popular ideal of a Native State. 

3. On the frontier of an ill-governed Native State, where the people are brought 
in more immediate contact with oppression and misgovernmert, our system may have 
its advocates ; but even there, fér every instance of insecurity of life and property, 
the Patels will quote equally distressing cases of respectable families impoverished 
and ruined by the action of our Civil Courts, or of notorious murderers let loose upon 
society owing to some legal quibble. Not understanding the stringency of our rules 

‘ of evidence, they attribute these failures of justice, which are every day becoming 
“ more common, to the corruption of the Judges. 

4. Notwithstanding the nfany faults of our system, the most prejudiced observer 
will &dmit that, though the upper classes—the aristocracy of the country—are 
impoverished, the great body of the people are better off than in any of the neighbouring 
Native States, aid it might be argued thut this fact mus¢ turn the scale of popular 
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opinion in our favour; but the fact is, as I have stated, the great bulk of the people 
» know nothing of what is going on beyond the limits of their own village It would 
appear incredible that the people of Oudh, after their terrible experience of a Native 
government, should prefer it to the vigorous non-regulation rule they enjoyed after 
annexation; but it is well known that the population of Oudh net merely acquiesced 
in the rebellion, but became active partisans of their late Chiefs. 


From Ligut.-Col. T. CLERK, Inam Commissioner, Mysore, to the UNDER 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Foreign Depart- 
ment.— (Dated July 22, 1867). 


In reply to yqur confidential communication of the lst instant, I have the honour 
to submit the folfowing observations. 7 

The Government established by us in Mvsore when we assumed charge of the 
country was peculiar; it was neither wholly British nor Native, but a combination of 
the two,—the old Native institutions were worked by Native agency under 
European supervision. The result of this experiment, fostered and guid&d by the 
wisdom of Sir Mark Cubbon, was a marked and rapid improvement in the condition 
of the country, which has increased under the sagacious rule of the gentleman on 
whose shoulders Sir Mark’s mantle has so fortunately fallen, until Mysore at 
the present time exhibits a degree of prosperity that no person would have ventured 
to predict in 1831. e 

ut with all this, I am bound to state that the people generally believe, however 
erroneous that belief may in my opinion be, that they would be happier under a Native 
ruler; and this feeling, as far as [ have been able to judge, is of comparatively recent 
growth, and the main causes are briefly as follow. 

The judicial system now being introduced into Mysore is too refined and compli- 
cated for the people,—rfide, simple, and uneducated as they mostly are, and the 
niceties and technicalities of our Courts@perplex and harass them. I am speaking 
of course of the bulk of the people in the districts. Bangalore itself, with tts large 
mixed population, now that it is gonnected with Madras by rail, and barristers and 
pleaders can and do run up to conduct cases before the Courts, and also considering 
the superior wealth, intelligence, and education of its inhabitants, is probably ripe 
for the reception of the law as administered in Her Majesty's Courts. But the mags 
of the people sighs for a return to their old forms and institytions, which with some 
slight modifications were, and I believe stilt are, admirably adapted to their require- 
ments. = ° . 

The system of the Public Works Department, again, causes much discontent and 
grumbling amongst the people. They see grand old works around them constructed 
chiefly by Native fulers, and they do not of course stop to enquire by what means 
they were constructed. There they are, and they profit by them. On the other 
hand, they now see anyexpensive establishment scattered over the country, and 
little or nothing done by it, save the construction of jails and public buildings. 
Where, they ask, are the works performed for our benefit by the Department of Public 
Works? And the quegtion, I must confess, is a difficult one to answer. Here, 
again, the people longefor the ‘good old times,” and the desire is not unnatural, 
though they forget the fae misery of forced and unrequited labour. 

The vexatious restrictions and intgrference-of the Forest Department, too, are a 
fertile source of discontent. These and some other minor matters are, I think, the 
causes which lead the mass of the people to suppose that Native rule would be pre- 
ferable to European. ‘The educated and higher classes of course have other reasons 
for desiring a change. ; 

That Mysore was in a most deplorable state when the British Government 
assumed government of the country, and that it has prgspered in a remarkable degree 
under our supervision, nobody but a mad man would attempt to deny. But it must 
not be forgotten that all this prosperity was principally achieved by Sir Mark Cubbon 
with Native agency, assisted by a very few Europeans. The people then, I think, 
were generally contented, at least they did not evince discontent further than to 
give vent to the occasional expression of a wish (whether sincere or not I can’t say) 
that the raj should be restored toa Native*ruler. Since Sir Mark Cubbon’s resig- 
nation, however, and the introduction of changes in the administration affecting the 
old established Native institutions, expressions of discontent have become more 
general. Formerly, a Native having a grievance went at once to the Supegintendent ; 
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if it was:mot ‘redressed by -him, he’ went tp -the -Commissionery ‘but: now the 
aéministration is divided apd sub-divided inte sucha sraltitude of separate depart- 
ments, that the Natives are fairly bewildereds sand although I, as:an Enpli 

maintain the undoubted superiority of British to Native role, (aim not in the least 
sarprised ‘that the Mysoreans should desire to sce a Native ruler-on the throne; and. 
Native institutions onee more take the place of our more elaborate system ‘of 
government. . Pee 

Having lafely been honoured with the appointment of Inam Commissioner in 
Mysore, I have no records at hand from which I could draw any statistical ipforma- 
tion; but I beg leave to refer you to a memoranttum drawn up by Sir Mark 
Cubbon, and submitted to the Marquis of Dalhausie at the latter end of the year 
1855, from which will be seen &t a glarfce the enormous advantages that have 
accrued to the Mysore country from our administration. Theereports of Mr. 
Bowring will show what has been accomplished since that date. It is, however, too 
true, as remarked in your letter under reply, that the contemplation of present 
inconvenience renders people oblivious of past misery, and this is notably the case 
i Mysore. But, as I have previously observed, there are some slight grounds, in 
my opinion, for the murmurings of the Mysereans. Our strict sense of justice and 
honesty , of purpose is never questioned by the people. But, at the same time, I 
believe that they look upon us as exacting and unsympathizing masters. 

{am in doubt whether I have rightly apprehended the nature of the report 
required by His Excellency the Viceroy, and if I have made any mistake in this 
respect, I trust that I may be pardoned. I have been over 24 years in the Mysore 
«Commission, and have served in every part of the country, and have not been 
altogether unobservant of the signs of the times. 


From GORDON FORBES, Esq., Madras C.S., to the UNIJDER SECRETARY 
TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Foreign Department.—(Dated July 
31, 1867.) ( 

Your ‘circular asking for statistics calculated to show the substantial benefits 
enjoyed by the people under British rule, in contrast with their former condition, 
only reached me this morning, having been sent to Ganjam. I am only able to 
suggest a few of the sources from which a refutation of Lord Cranborne’s remarks 
might be drawn. Among the pictures of a former state of administration which are 
.to"be found on the publig records, it may be useful especially to look into Sir Mark 

* Cubbon’s report on Moturpha taxation in Mysore. See also Mr. C. P. Brown’s 
translation of,a Teloogoo book called “‘ the Wars of the Rajahs.”’ : 

It will no doubt have occurred to you to have selections made from articles on 
British rule in the Native Press, and our Codes will be instanced in evidence of the 
principles on which we have legislated. The number of titles in‘ fee simple issued 
by the Inam Commissioner in this Presidency, the reduction of the assessment on 
the land, and the moderate incidence of the reduced rater, as compared with the 
proportjon drawn by Native landholders from their tenantry, the consequent enhance- 
ment of Jand in the market, the increased and increasing area under cultivation, and 
the vast quantities of raw produce yearly exported, the bullion which flows into the 
country in return, all these are probably on your list alrgady as evidence of the 
soundness of our land revenue administration. "A return ofehe number of wheeled 
carriages which the construction of distyict roade has brough? into existence during 
the last 20 years will speak for itself, and a progressive return of the number of 
candidates who have presented themselves at the test examinations will also be 
effective. 

I will endeavour to procure for you the particulars regarding land tax, and area 
and wheeled carriages for the Madras Presidency ; the rest are, I think, to be had 
in Caleutta. € 

I have omitted to name the exertions of the Supreme Government to put an end 
to human sacrifices and female infanticide in the Khond couniry. 





From GORDON FORBES, Es .. Madras C.S., tothe UNDER SECRETARY 
TO THE GOVERN MENT OF INDIA, Foreign Départment.—(Dated 
October 3, 1867.) * 

¥ am sorry to be obliged to send you so poor an instalment of the information I - 
offered to procure for you, Jt, wi]l be quite fair, hgwever,, to apply the principle 


ex-uno, &c., for the improvement has been, general. I see that, in one of the late 
ee 
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spoke in very decided and warmterms of the extraordinary 


progress since the mutiny, atd the Times coolly accounts for it ail by cotton. * 
_ -F ope to send you other replies shortly. 


‘Matai showing the Increase in the Value of Land to Purchasers, the Incidence of Land Tax in 


Government Villages, 


Pee ans 


as-compared with those in Zemindaries, and the Increase in the Number of 


Wheeled-Carriages during the last 26 Years in the fivé under-mentioned. Districts. 


Districts. 


1 | -Ganjam 


Godavery 


South Arcot - 


Trichinopoly - 


Coimbatore - 
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“Ortho Increase m the Value of Land 
yo Eurcunecss darins, the last 
ears. 


The increase is 50 per cent. 


The lands in this district are of three 
deseriptions, viz., Government Ze- 
rayati, Inam, and Zemindary or 
Proprietary. This district was, 
till very lately under joint rent- 
ing system. The shists of Ze- 
rayti individual holdings were 
not fixed by Government, only 
the lump sum on each village. 
The ryots were at liberty to assess 
their individual holdings at their 
pleasure. There has therefore 
been no practice of selling Zerayati 
lands till lately. Durmg the last 
three or four years, 2.e., after the 
Zerayati lagds have been demar- 
cated, surveyed, and permanently 
assessed by she Settlement Depart- 

ents, such Jands are readil 

sold. The best Government la 
which are assessed at Rs. 3 or 4 
an acre are sold at Rs. 50 to 
Rs. 1006 an acre on the condition 
of the purchaser faying the 
annual assessment to Government. 
Lands of inferior quality assessed 
at Rs. 2 and under are sold at 
Re. 10 to 25 an acre. From the 
year 1860 Inam lands having 
been enfranchised by the Inam 
Commigsioner and tjtle deeds 
issued, the best Inam lands which 
are classified by the Settlement 
Department as worth Rs. 3 or 4 
an acre are now rented out at 
gbout Rs. 10 an acre. Such 
lands are sold at about Rs. 200 an 
acre, on the condition of paying 
to Government the quit-rent on 
it. Inais of inferior quality are 
likewise sold at about 20 times 
the annual rent value. 

The present value of land may be 
computed at three times what it 
was 20%ears ago. 


The value gf land has al oh im the 
last 20 years. 


The value of land is five times more 
now than it was 20 years ago , 
but in the case of orchard lands 
consisting of cocoa and ageca nut 
topes, irrigated by river nels, 
and wet lands yielding two crops 
of paddy or superior products, 
such as sugarcane, betel, plantains, 
&c., the increased @alue is much 
greater. 


The Incidence of Land Tax im Gov: 
Villages 


as compared with those 
in Zermindaries. 


The land tax mn Government villages 


takes about one-third of the gross 
produce at the present high rates 
for gram. The zemindars or their 
renters take one-half of the crop, 
except in sugarcane, tobaeco, and 
cotton. For the first two they 
charge from Rs. 10 to 15 an acre, 
for cotton Rs. 5 an acre. 


The land tax in Government villages 


is according to the new survey and 
settlement rates, which were intro- 
duced in 1866-67. Tire dry rates of 
assessment vary between 8 annas 
and Rs. 4 an acre with reference to 
the various qualities of soil. The 
lands of similar description and 
qualities in the adjacent zemindary 
villages are rented out for double 
or treble the above rates. 


Increase in the 
‘amber of Wheel- 
during last 
20 Years. 


Twenty years ago there 
were 6,000 carts in 
the district ; there 

@® are now 32,000. 


There very fiw 
swiosled. carriages. 
There has been a 
small increase owing 
to the “facilities of 


local roads lately 
afforded their 
being constructed 


from Jocal fynds. 


There are no zemindaries in this Theincreasein wheeled- 


The 


district. 


ryots in the zemindary villages 
ate paying from 25 per cent. more 
to double and even treble the re- 
duced rates m the Government 
Be 


The rates of assessment are much the 


same in the Government and Poli- 
put villages so far as dry lands are 
concerned. In regard to gardens, 
these lands have been in Govern- 
ment villages-charged with the first 
class Punjab assessment of the vil- 
lage an@ transferred to the head 
“dry,” while in the Poliput villages 
the original garden rates still obtain. 
‘The rates ofassessment on wet lands 
in Government villages are in many 
cases much Nene en those in bing 
Potiput villages. s is due to the 
ppd cst the former the sources 

tion are superior, and con- 
sequeciiy valuable products ary 
raised en the land, which ‘is not the 
case In the latter. “ 


2 


carriages may be 
estimated at ten-fold 
what it was 20 years 
ago. 

It 18 considered pro- 
bable that the in- 
cyease In#y , amount 
to a third. 


The numberof wheeled- 
carriages in 1846-47 
was 603, and as now 
existing, it may be 
taken at about 4,500. 


“ 
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Mruoranpvum showing the Number of Candidates passed Special Tests during the last Four Years. 





Nature of Tests. 1863. 





I A. Judicial Civil, higher grade - - 74 

1, B. 2 » lewer_ ,, = ad 10 

Ii A. 7% Criminal, higher grade - . — 
II B. $9. ” lower _,, - - 58 
IIL A. Revenue General, higher __,, - - — 
ii B. a P lower» - - 58 
IV. ” Salt - -c - 2 - mas 

Vv. _ Sea Customs - - - =“ 

Vi. 99 Axccount Test =. < sd =. so — 

Vil A. Translation, higher grade - - - 7 
VII B. » « lower ,, - - - = 
VIII A. Precis Writing, higher grade - - Ses 
Vill B. 6 * lower __,, - - = 





From WILLIAM FORD, Esa., C.S.I., Commissioner and Superintendent, Mooltan 
Division, to the SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
for Foreign Department.—(No. 195, dated 9th August 1867.) 
I wave the honour, in reply to the confidential circular which is marginally quoted, 
€ Dated ist July 1867 to forward a report on the subjects which have attracted 
the attention of Government in connection with the recent speech of Lord Cranborne 
on the affairs of Mysore. 


MEMORANDUM drawn up by WILLIAM FORD, Egea., C.S.I., Commissioner 
and Superintendent, Mooltan Division, and Agent to the Lieutenant-Governor 
for the Affairs of Bhawulpore. - . 


To decide upon the relative happiness add prosperity of the subjects of British 
territory in India and of the subjects of independent States, is a very difficult task ; 
but it can be conclusively shown that a great deal ofthe happiness and the prosperity 
enjoyed by the subjects of independent States is traceable to British Imperial 
supremacy, without which the administration of many States could not be carried on. 

2. The. terms of treaty and of amicable relations between the British 
Governmefit and Native:States give many the moral support of our vast power both 
as against external foes and internal disorder. At many of*the Courts of Native 
Princes of India, British European Officers are at present able and willing to give 
most valuable advice on pressing administrative questions, and when the subjects of 
a Native State are manifestly misgoverned, their conciliatory bearing is most valuable, 
thus checking oppression and wrong. 

3. Again, it must be fully remembered that one of the main springs of the 
happiness of Hindoo families has been opened out as it were by the firmness and 
vigor of the British Government by its having suppressed, 
with a bold front, the custom of suttee*—a ceremony at 
which a wife or wives of Hindoos burnt themselves with theif deceased husband, as 

; well as female slave girls, and cdstly property was also 
Ajman Nes Tl, page 18, wantonly destroyed ;—this prohibition Sis How: universal 
throughout India. Bernier touchingly describes a suttee 

which he saw at Lahore.f 

4. Another point must be recollected in discussing the relative happiness of 

For persecution of Christians by British and Native independent State subjects. The 
Mogul Court, see Bernier, Vol. 1, page Natives of India are, as regards their religious opinions, 
ape eee Oe divided into the mai branches of Mahomedans and 
Hindoos. Now, in British tecritory, absolute neutrality and toleration on the part 
of the State is strictly enforced as a vital principle of Government. It is laid down 
that the religious belief of any one shall not prejudice him in any way; but ina 
Native State it is far otherwise; if the dominant power be Hindoo, Mahomedans 
are ground down and oppressed ; no call to prayer 1s allowed. If Mahomedans form 
the ruling body, Hindoos are still more glaringly molested, so as to give a sense of 

Antiquity of customs for considera-"50Cial inferiority to the Hindoo community at large. Too 
tit of ox.—Cunningham, peges 385 often a Cow, even when private property, an object of so 

336. Appendix No. 3. oe . : 

much religious veneration when ill, Is at once pounced on 
by Mahomedan butchers and killed for beef. Consequently, on the score of religion, 


* Abolished by Lord Bentinck. 
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a Hindoo is far happier in British than in independent territory if his ruler be a 
Mahomedan. And in British territory a Mahomedan is never restricted as to Ris 
«call to prayer, which is not allowed in many Hindoo States. ° 

5. But we must not for a moment lose sight of the close connection there is 
between the British Imperial power and its subordinate independent Native States. 
Before the events of 1857, many Native States affected an equality with our Govern- 
ment as adminjstered by the Honourable the East India Company, for instance, 
Gwalior; this led to the campaign in which Lord Ellenborough took a part. But since 
the events of 1857, I understand the position of England to be Imperial throughout 
India. Conquest has swept away the last traces of Imperial Delhi and its Mogul 
dynasty, and the feeling of subordination is ngt now for a moment questioned, 
whatever it may have been prior to 1857. The solidity of our Government is most 
anxiously watcfied, and we exert a power and authority for good which is fully felt, 
although perhaps not openly acknowledged, in every hut through the length and 
breadth of the land, from the sea-shore washed by the ocean wave to the glacier 
surrounded with perpetual snow. ; 

6. I acknowledge that much suffering may for years exist in a NativeState; but 
I see that, with a strong Imperial Government to eventually refer to, a state of 
order and amelioration is finally inevitable. e ; 

7. But some are prepared to argue that the Mogul dynasty, which we, as an 

Revenue and limits of Mogul Imperial power, have supplanted, was better suited tothe 
bec ala Aurungzebe’s time. neople of India than we are ; and that, had it continugd, the 
—Bernier, Vol. Ii. page 228. . 

Appendix No. 4. people would have been happier and more prosperous under 
it than under us. And some go so far as to assert that the Natives of India were, 

Composition of Army.—Bernier, generally speaking, better off under the Mogul dynasty than 
Vol. I. page 233. under British rule, for the assertion of the superior happiness? 

Omrahs.—Bernier, Vol. & page and prosperity of Native State subjects, as compared with 
237. Appendix No. 5 &,6. ° British Native State subjects, is only a covert attack on our 
Imperial Power. 7 

Now any one conversant with History knows that, when the battle of sDelhi was 
fought by Lord Lake in 1804, the Mogul dynasty had signally collapsed; the 
Government had passed into the hands of a Mahratta Hindoo power. It was unable 
to support the burden with which it set out a claim to be Imperial, had struggled 
on, and eventually succumbed. Imperial Delhi was never at any tifme so Imperial 
in its sway over India as the British power is at the present moment. .“"The Mégul 
undertook a charge and failed ; we sueceededeto it and have conquered. The 

Retinue of Mogul Court— Mogul rule was a foreign element; many of its followers 
Bernier, Vol. IL, page 86. Appen- were foreigners. ‘They were quite as alien to India as 
ane rulers as (sermans would be to Italy; their language even 
was foreign, so were their tastes and feelings. 

8. We have only to refer to History to see what a hard task was undertaken by 
the Mogul dynasty, and how often it failed. It must be recollected that the Mogul 
dynasty had a strong Hindoo element to contend with, so much so that we see the 
Mogul dynasty eventually succumbed to a Hinddo Mahratta power. Buf prior to 
its collapse, it had mgny years of grandeur and splendour incident on the wealth 
and riches of so many distant provinces being drawn to, and spent at, Imperial 

Distress cansed by remittances Spots, such as Delhi, Agra, Allahabad, Lahore, Cashmere. 
Forster, Vol. I., page 8. Appendix But this, drain of, wealth produced great distress, and the 
ipa condition of the people is thus described by one who had 
ample opportunities for observation. 

9. The conclusion which forces itself on us at every page of Indian History is 

Desolation of country under that India was never so flourishing, her people never so 
Mogul rule.—Bernier, Vol. I., page well off and happy as they are at the present moment. 
REPS eee ee * Look at the state of our own country and Court in the 
reign of Charles II. Look at the state of England now; have we not progressed ? 

Desolate state of country between SO has India. Bernier, in marching from Delhi to Lahore, 
Delti and Lahore.—Bernier, Vol. with the camp of the Emperor, says he hardly saw a town 
Tl» page 120. Appendix No. 10. oy village the whole way. The condition of the countty to 
the south of Delhj is spoken of by Lord Metcalfe in one of his despatches as desolate 
and its people little given to agriculturale pursuits. Sixfy-three years have elapsed, 
and nothing is now to be seen but well-populated villages, and sheets of wheat 
cultivation spread over the face of the country for miles. 

10. No one can have resided, as I have for years, in districts bordering on Native 
States, for instance, Goorgaon, Delhi, Rohtuck, Hissar, Kurnaul,* Umballa, and 
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Mooltan, without hen struck,with.the fact ef how: 5fake up 4 Gir resiieace 
in: villages within, itch territory e| pay We confmes o ee States. with a 
view to secure safety to life erty, and yet at the same, time. be ableta trade, 
in foreign territory. When I jomed the Dmball district as Assistant, the imdepen- 
dent Sikh States, which joined on to that.district,on every side, were unde! “their 
own criminal and civil, administrations, but eyentually they-were, mde amenable tp 
our criminal jurisdiction; and no one who ¢an look hack to a period of 20 years 
can for a-moment doubt that, the strong hand of the.British rule has Tar increased the 
amount of happiness and prosperity amongst the people of that, part.of the, country. 
Life, property, and the honour ef women are far safer now than it was under a lawless 
state of Native rule. At that time one petty Native State was hardly able to ward 
off the encroachments of its neighWours ; thé criminal returns of the Cis-Sutle} States 
may be safely referred to for statistical data to support my assertion. «J can remember 
affrays of the most bloody character which used to take place constantly. I can 
recollect going out shooting with Colonel Mackeson on the Danks of the Jumna, 
not far from Jugadree, and seeing a Chief, many of the members of whose family 
had been ngurdered at a feast in the most treacherous manner. The, statistics of the 
Cis-Sutlej States would give a good account of the increased safety to both life and 
property ; for in those days the estates of the numerous Putteedars around Umballa 
had not been settled, and there was constant aggression and resistance on the-one 
side and the other. A village of a Native State and one of the British territory on 
a bodrder can too often be at once distinguished,—but few trees, cultivation ‘scanty, 
the péople poorly clad, the cattle thin, houses out of repair. ; ; 
« 11. Many people of a turbulent plundering character prefer a residence in a 
foreign State; the law does not find them out and punish them as promptly as in 
British territory ; if detection follows an offence, it :is often punished by a Native 
official with merely a fine. We have to refer back to past Histgry to see how much 
society at large is indebted to the British Government fov the syppression of the 
Pindarees, who spread ruin and misery over co large a portion of India. We.=can 
have no real sympathy with those who are happier under a Native rule fronua the 
chance being less of a check being imposed on their evil propensities, from a Native 
Government being less able than ours is to punish. “How troublesome the Shekha- 
wattee plundering Ghiefs have been for years past to the Jeypore State! When too 
bold, they have more than once visited British territory ; frequently they have made 
inreads onthe Hissar district. 
-* 12. I cannot understand any Native Stete of any extent being governed so that 
the agriculturists can be said to be happy without a settlement of the land reveaue 
in some shape’or other; but with it and a good Chief, and a territory not too large 
for individual supervision, J can imagine a Native society being fairly happy. A Native 
Chief’s army 1s, however, generally in a state of chronic mutiny: thére is a continual 
distrust, a balaneing of party against party; but the collection of the revenue in 
kind leads to such endless corruption and exaction on the part af Native subordinates, 
met by corresponding fraud and tricks on the part of agriculturists, as to lead to 
demoralization of a class of men inclined to be honest and straightforward. I see 
an immense advantage on this point has been pained by the British subject. I 
believe a man’s morai disposition benefits immensely by a landsrevenue, settlement: 
13. But a Native state has often to pass through severe trials before-a settled 
Government is secured, and thus the happiness of éts subjects is’ frequently imperilled. 
A disputed succession, a weak minority, are fruitful sources of disorder; but even 
in this difficulty, an ability to refer to and obtain the aid of the Imperial Go¥éim- 
ment is a reason why Native State subjects are more secure than they would 
otherwise be. Order is restored much sooner than it would be, were it generally 
understood that the British Government would not imterfere., Otherwise, icnmedidtely 
a dispute broke out, these numegpus bodies of men, always ready to take service, would 
flock to the standards of the rival parties, and thus prolong a ‘quarrel which the 
arbitration or order of the British Government coulds if asserting its authority as a 
paramofnt power, soon dispose of. Not, however, that Chiéfs should be Blléwed'to 
coerce and grind down their subjects through British influence. Where no settlement 
of the land revenue exists, and where Kham collections are carried 8n with oppressive 
riger, many find it more prafitable to seek for military service than to cultivate theit 
fields, and thus a very’ dangerous element is forced on sociéty ; for Native States 
keep up, comparatively speaking, large armiés,‘and their ‘servatits and -retainers ate 
Rumcrous ; thpre'are endteds idlers about a Native Coiftt. Our tebdency is to give 
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large pay :aideiwploy few peop ; the reversd''is the pelidy of a Netive Court?! 
However, #ivés & Native Cotrt considerable executivd wear Mien itt havinp its an 
gairied out.: But ‘the men who aré thus forced on society generally revenge them- 
selves on it; ‘they form powerful miftary combinations, are whxious for change, and 
overthrow the State employing it. Many soldiers employed by our Government are 
often. the residents of Foreign States. Our Sepoy army, for example, nearly overthrew 
our power, Runjeet Singh’s power was destroyed after his death the army he 
raised, and matfy more instarices could be cited. ‘Thus, as’ an Imperial power 
allowing,disorder in a Native State, we foster too often an evil spirit against our own 
power. ‘Fhe Mogul Empire suffered sadlye from 2@ disputed succession. Native 
States are constantly subject to this evil; then they can call on our Imperial power. 
Our mechanical constitution of succession to posts and offices gets rid of the danger 
attending a disputed sutcession, and thus we can at all times cone to the aid of 
Native States: But we barely escaped the rain devised against us by a military 
combination, although imperfect in its organization. But our setthkément and its 
decisions on questions of rights in and to land which were unknown to a Native 
rule, has engendered many bitter feelings against us as a nation, whichewe cannot 
ignere. The class which seems to stand out most boldly for the tuin or iwnisgovern- 
ment of a Native State is the banker class, and it is wondtrful what good fgith they 
maintain throughout India. But many Native bankers havjng partners and corres- 
ponding houses in British territory, enable them by entreaty, threats, and proteSts, 
to support a very fair position even in the midst of the most misgoverned State. 
Even under the Mogul rule India never presented the consolidated appearance such 
as that of France of the present day; it rather resembled the Prussian Empire ase 
now consolidated by Bismarck, and if things follow the course of progress, a few years 
will increase the resemblance by the gradual decay of the administrative powers of 
Native Princes, and the gubjection of their armies to strict military law as well as to 
a reduction in nugbers, © This change will be the result of civilization, not possibly 
of any violent convulsion as forcible as tigat which has affected the States of Germany. 
But the Indian political horizon soon is clouded. Even under the Mogul rule, 
foreigners (Moguls) were liberally employed ; they were not residents of India; 
they formed a body similar to *ourselves, deficient in our sterling good qualities ; 
they held most of the important offices of State; they came from and returned to 
Balkh and Samarcand, as suited their interest and inclimations—ntver became 
landed proprietors until intermarriages with the people of the country had*destroyed_, 
their purity of blood, gnd lessened the esteem in which they were held. Even now 
many of the leading men of Native States have been,or are British subjects. ‘The 
Eimanabad family, which exercises such power at the Court of Jummoo in the per- 
sons of Jawala Sahai, the father, and Dewan Kirpgram, the son, Jemadar Khosal 
Singh, Raja Deenanath, of Runjeet Sing’s Court, were Buitish subjects. Pundit 
Sheodial, of Delhi, was a few years ago held in great estimation at the Court of 
Jeypore. Fresh curreats of thought, novel forms of government in force amongst us, 
thus find their way gradually as Imperial measuresinto Native States. For instance, 
the Penal Code and the Procedure Code, Act “VIII. of 1859, are undoubtedly 
in the hands of many Native officials employed in Native Courts, and form their books 
of reference. Our system of land revenue, as embodied in our directions to Col- 
lectors, is douBtless in the hands of many subjects of Native States. No Native can 
read the Penal Code and not feel how much the British Government wishes to 
increase and secure the personal liberty -of* its subjects so as to raise their position 
socially. An immense change of idea is thus being gradually spread abroad without 
our knowing it. 

14. Natives like to indulge in more ceremony, show, and pomp than we English 
care to do; the eye, fancy, and smagination are pleased. Most Native villages 
are so isolated and dreary that a few days spent abqpt a Native Court must be a 
relaxation ; still Native rulers generally live very secluded and are surrounded 
with a great deal of Court pomp and ceremony“which shuts out the outer world 
from seeing much of them. There is too often the dread of the knife Of the 
assassin and the poisoned cup. Native Courts are very like what that of Charles II. 
was, and the attendants having to rub the plates with a piece of bread and eat it to 
show the absence of poison, reminds one véry sensibly of the insecurity of a crowned 
head. But on grand Mahomedan festivals there is doubtless a deep tone gf 
religious syrhpathy which brings and pn Native Chief and hjs subjects together. 
Doubtless, as 4 matterof pride, a Native feels ‘gteat gatisfaction in pointing ofit a 
ruler of‘a country as sprifiging from the same blood as himself; many are’ debarred 
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from this pleasure ; and I do not fancy that a.-Hindoo cares more for a Mahomedan 
rujer than he does for the British rule represented to his eyes by a British official 
residing at a fixed spot, with whom he considers his destiny to be bound up. To, 
assert that a Native subject feels proud of his ruler is true in some instances, but 
possibly, after all, religion has more to do with the sentiment than we care to 
allow. Many Mahomedans object to British rule on religious grounds ; the cry of 
Deen Deen attained a rapid growth in 1857. 

We all know the inherent dread there is amongst Natives of making any show of 
wealth. Ina Native State, a display of wealth is at once a signal for plunder; a 
white dress is a sign hung out dy whick the corrupt Native official at once resolves 
to plunder its owner. “This does not speak much for the happiness of Native 
subjects, that they are always forted to feign poverty to escape utter ruin. It is 
only of late years that Natives have begun to understand our rulep‘and not to be 
afraid to spend their money without questioning and to let it be known tkat they 
are well-to-do in the world. [The licence tax has this objectionable tendency; a 
system of inquiry will expunge as to ways, means which make a man begin to 
doubt as to whether the British system is not approaching that in force in 
Native States.] Without any mental culture, thinking‘merely of the passing hour 
or of family marriages, past and in prospect, bowing the head with submission, 
however oppressed, until a certain point, many Native subjects pass their lives 
enjoying not much more than mere animal existence. 

15. Whilst to an English cultivated mind the sway exercised by Rome in the 
zenith of her power over her Asiatic possessions, Gaul, and Spain, excites no 
feelings of distaste, the spread of the influence of French conquests at and subse- 
quent to the Revolution over the greater portion of Europe is opposed to the 
feelings of most of us, and from causes which we need not dwell on, the sway 
exercised by Austria over Italy was opposed to the feeling$ of most of us. We are 
immediately affected by the events of the day, which qeickens, our interest in 
passing events. Somehow or other the sugremacy of England in India has not 
escaped the criticism of a certain party. But leaving the rights and wrongs out 
of the question in the present discussion as to our original acquisition of power in 
India, we may trace a new idea which has lately sprung up, an assertion that 
Natives are disposed to state that, compared with the system of administration in 
force in Native Independent States, our system of administration is inferior. Now 
for‘a Natite’s opinion to be worth much, he should possess a competent knowledge 

‘of the two‘systems, and then his opinion will be listened to with respect and com- 
mand attention, provided the speakerde at the same time apt, observant, and intel- 
ligent ; but féw Natives—only those who have filled very high posts in a Native 
State and at the same time closely watched our English system—-would be able to 
form a correct opinion. A Native without much experience as to administration 
will probably ground his partiality for a Native system of independent State 
Government on certain social defects or differences observable in the English cha- 
racter as compared with the Native. But this is not the point we have to deal 
with. We require a close comparison of results actually achieved by either system 
of government. When we come to compare the two systems, we are at once 
astonished how many branches of administration are excluded‘from the comparison, 
the Independent State having not even yet thought of them.© As regards the main 
worth of the machinery for collecting the land revenue and enforcing order, our 
system is rather an improvement on a Native system than a direct deviation from 
it; for instance, a district with its Magistrate at its head, and a Commissioner to 
supervise three, four, or five districts, finds a very near parallel in the Native Nazim 
and his subordinate Kardars. The Village Accountant still exists with us, as with 
the Native Ruler the Canoongoe or expounder of titles and history of estates; 
every large town still has its Cazee, its Mooftee, and its “Chowdrees or Municipal 
Committees. Willages still hf&ve their Head-men, their Village Watch-men, their 
Reporters, as they had hundreds ef years ago. The Kardar, the Nazim in the 
person of European Officers, are more tied by law and defined rules than they 
used to be, the Supreme Government laying down from time to time that such and 
such principles of law, such and such maxims of political egonomy, are to be 
followed. For instance, when grain is dear in one place and cheap at another, it 
does not interfere with exports or imports ; a Native State at once, when grain is 

‘being exported, prohibits its export, and directs that grain shall be sold at such and 
such fixed prices. The Native officials of a Native State are too often under no 
control, and Bre frequently chosen, not from capacity, but from Court influence, 
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The administration of a Native State seldom, even with a very good ruler, works 
well from the want of subordination amongst its officials to the ruling power. 

A Railway, Educational, Legislative, Telegraphic, Medical, Marine, Public 
"Works Department are unknown to Native States, and few Native States encourage 
the making of roads. As regards military arrangements, the Commandant of one 
corps will seldom obey the Commandant of another; he gets his orders direct, 
consequently military movements are always likely to miscarry. Added to this, 

troops are too @&ften commanded by men on an expedition who have had no mili- 
tary training. Natives do not divide off these departments as we do; the 
consequence is a want of prompt action. . ° 

The Finances of Native States are generally in the greatest confusion; arrears 
so constant as to quite Vaal ha all tiga Native parse. as a general rule, 

. __° o not know a regular system of payment. I copy out 

ine — mete from Rlpbinctoue’ for hi Seay ae sbecek on Imperial 
Government.* 

The difference between the administration of an Independent State and the 
Imperial British Government is so great that the two hardly admit, of a clese 
comparison. It is enough to say that the one is Imperial, commands the resources, 
ability, and energy of a whole nation, while an Independent Native State, even of the 
first order, dwindles into insignificance when a comparison is instituted. The three 
great points in which we excel are organization, civil afd military discipline,«and 
vigour in execution. Our orders are readily obeyed, and when the moment for prompt 
action arrives we, as a general rule, act with vigour. 

We are bound together with a strong national tie, and can trust each other ip 
the worst times. Native administrators are full of distrust; they bring an army 
together fairly enough, but when the moment for action arrives, hesitation and want, 
of implicit attention toorders leads to defeat. It is a mistake to suppose that a 
number of capable fnenyver are collected together in a Native State. Mutual distrust 
is too great; family cliques thus spring up, and a general discouragement to merit. ° 

An Englishman who has never Ee England can hardly realize English and 
Native official life in India, invariably despotic, but with but little public opinion to 
control. Here consists one ofsour chief weaknesses. 

We are too much accustomed in England to regard the Continent of India as 
contaiming a race uniform in origin, language, and feelings; put the truth 
is, its people differ more than those spread over the Continent of Europe. A man 
from the southern portion of Madras is darker as compared with a nfan from our 
north-west frontier thfan an Italian as compareg with one of pure fair Saxon complexion. 
The language of a man from the Madras Presidency Would be unintelKgible to a man 
of one of our north-west frontier tribes ; and a man from Lahore, who might praise 
our Governmeyt for certain qualities, in travelifhg down through India, would 
doubtless be astonished with varied shades of opinion and thought, until he finally 
quitted India for Ceylon. The Native State which has suffered long from internal 
anarchy and misrule would at once appreciate the value of a strong rule to enable 
its orders to be carried out even harshly, provided the main body of the people was 
thus enabled to live in peace and quietness. But probably most educated men would 
apprehend that the epresence of nearly 100,000 Englishmen of all classes in India, 
many of thes holdin}g the very highest appointments which the State has in its gift, 
must decrease the number of appointments which the people of Hindoostan can ever 
expect to hold; and many men Capable of*forming a fair judgment would naturally 
infer that such a large influx of foreigners must check the mental energy, vigour, and 
corporations of the people of Hindoostan. But our position has forced this drawback 
on us. We were willing to rule the country prior to the events of 1857 with cheaper 
materials ;—-a ative, not an European army as the Mogul dynasty supplied the 
place of a cognate Mogul army, fy the place of persons of blood derived from India, 
and failed, so have we. Doubtless the materials with which we are forced to work 
and govern are more costly than those which a Native State could afford; but the 
evil is in a great measure atténdant on our position in Hindoostan—an evil which is 
doubtless patent. We secure many solid advantages for Hindoostan, and hope to 
see her progress by concessions which we shall be from time to time enabled to 
make. e shall* doubtless be able to admit Natives more freely to the Covenanted 
branches of the Service, and be able to confer commantis of Native Regiments on 
Natives after the fashion of our Police Commandants, whose valuable service# we 
obtained from the debris of the Sikh Empire. Still even, as matters now stand, a 
vast crowd of Natives is employed by us; many in very important pests; their pay 
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{s fiberal and cettain,’and thus ihany have dering the-past 50 years beet able fo 
raise their famiifét’ from indigetite to ease aret comfort? our town? and vitléjed'‘are 
fall of nteti of this sort, and it is very pleasant ‘to see our sabjects thus prosper even. 
under the most ‘unfavourebie terms of our Government. ‘ 

Native States give small pay; it is uncertain; tenure of office is dowbtfal: but 
plunder, which can be amasse in a few years, is a thing much coveted. Still man 
miss hereditary service without any great or marked qualifications. oA Native State 
has a good deal to offer in this respect that ts tempting. In a Native State 4 son 
often’ succeeds a father as a matter of course; he takes up the very same office. A 
General has his son as a General to succeed him ; with us a General’s son fiiust be 
an Ensign, and’ so creep gradually up the ladder. There is doubtless something 
very taking about the ‘Native style of reward for family service. , 

With us the post of ambition is reached late in life. Old age toon stops the 
career of the aspirant who has arrived at the last step of the ladder, and the son ef 
the man who has thus faithfully served his’country is too often left a beggar in’ thie 
world. As long as the bark of State moves on smoothly through calm water, our 
administration seems to progress fairly enough ; but when disorder breaks out for a 
time, we appear to feel the isolation of our position. Natives stand aloof; they are 
doubtful which will be the ‘winning side; and a Native has at all times a good deal 
of treachery and cunning. in his ‘disposition. Weseem in peaceful times to mix up 
the ‘Natives of the country too little with us in the general administration of the country; 
there is a want of sympathy between the governing and the governed body ; this is 
doubtless a source of very great weakness to us, particularly so in times of danger. 
Ft is true that strong English valour tells so much with us, and tells why in its absence 
acountry breaks up, Natives having so little reliance on each other ; still each village 

‘and town will even in the worst times make admirable arrangements for protection, 
but rather as separate bodies than bodies acting in unison fo aig the general power 
_of the administration. It is too often rather trying to tid@over a political denges 
and then fall in with the parity which wins ; st#l the mere keeping a country or town 
quiet is a social advantage gained. 

16. In a Native State each case is taken up and decided on its own merits. 
With us, from our mixed Government of English and Native, men who have arrived 
at a certain stage of civilization and men who have not, we have to give out general 
principles, and thus the o:ders of our Courts to Natives often appear too harsh and 
crude. Odiy Pclice has enormous power, and offences under the Penal Code are too 
often sought for and punished, which would be thought nothing of in a Native State. 
We are considered too strait-laced, and°constitutionally harsh in our punishments. 

We have an excellent skeleton of an administration without its being filled up 
with those active sympathies of.the people at Jarge, and thus invigorated. ‘The 
Government orders ] obey” is the tacit acquiescence. It seaedtbles an English 
family from which the father is forced to live absent, A thousand sympathies are 
exercised and felt by the tather who lives in the midst of hi¢ family, of which the 
absent hgad knows and feels nothing. ‘To test the condition of a Native Indepen- 
dent State, the class of petitions brought before a Chief, an Agent of the British 
Government, will give a fair index as to what is really going gn. I can recollect a 
complaint which was often made by subjects of Native Stategewhen I was posted at 
Umballa, which was that a Native official, or person with whom the petitioner had 
a quarrel and was powerful, had carried, off and. was keeping possession of every- 
thing he had in the world—wife, children, cattle, produce of fields, &c., &c. This 
at once speaks of a fawless state of things. The Independent States which I have 

seen have been wanting as regards a system of Education. They have no schools 
for teaching Anatomy or the practice of Medicine; no schools for teaching the 
rudiments of Civil Engineering. ‘ 

17. The objection raised ampngst Natives to the British rule is too often a deep 
objection ; for instance, by traders that such and such towns are not what they for- 
merly were, for instance Lahore ; thit Runjeet Singh and his Court retainers, Native 
Chiefs,‘and large army, spent large sums at Lahore, which are now but poorly com- 
pensated for by the expenditure disbursed under the British Government. Ther 
there is the cry that such and such a branch of trade has been especially injured,— 
just as the Coventry people called out sdme time ago regarding the sale of their 
ribands+—for instance, that the Native silk trade has been injured ; again, the trade in 
shawls, turhans, saddle-cloths, loongee chudders, and so on. The jeweller calls out 
that there is got the same demand for expensive Native jewels. The tent-makers 
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sigh in vain fer the days when Runjeet Singh and his--Court had,such handspme 
pushminah tents made for tlreir use. Elephants are not io the demand they used.4o 
be, and.so qn. There.are ne expensive horse, camel, elephant, bullock trappings 
called for, and thus numbers of people refer to the past asthe good old time. in 
Eagland the same thing has taken place, though not exactly in our day. Gentle- 
men of fortune are content to dispense with all useless show either in their dress or 
way. of living. The expensive suits of clothes, on the possession of which Pepys 
leve to dwell on® are no longer called for. It would now be thoug®t extravagant 
fer a Prince to owe above 5,000é. to his haberdasher. The account of ,the corona- 
tien procession of Charles II. gives a very fair idea of the glittering assemblies 
which used to pass up and down the streets of Lahore during the reign of Runjeet 
Singh. But the element of a mutinbus, overbearing, headstrong Native army 
destroyed its o%n government, and it passed iato the hands of the British Govern- 
ment, under whose ruje, after a lapse of nearly 20 years, it cannot be said that the 
Punjab has retrograded. Wealth is more equally diffused, and the country is more 
prosperous than it ever was in the time of Runjeet Singh, and he was a very good, 
specimen of a Native ruler; but the vigour and the constitution of the government 
ceuld not provide an equally able successor, and thus, as is too often the case 
with Native governments, the country was convulsed, passed through a stiff ordeal, 
and now owes allegiance to the British Government. : 

18. An Englishman who has never travelled out of England can hardly reakize 
the immense extent of our Indian empire, the changes of climate which are found 
to exist, and the various kingdoms into which India is divided off, each with’ some 
marked peculiarity of each language, soil, and religion. On the eastern, western, 
and northern boundary of India we have the stupendous ranges of the Himalayan 
Mountains encircling us as it were with a diadem of perpetual snow, from which . 
vast torrents flow and irtersect our plain country, to water and fertilize it, form 
roads for our merchandise, and then join the water of the ocean, which, as the 
Indian Peninsular juts out into it, is washed on two sides by it. Thus our southern * 
territories are, cooled by sea breezes, and watered by those storms which bprst ferth 
with such fury during the monsoon,or periodical rainy season. ‘Thus we tnd great 
extremes of heat and cold spread over a country which is generally speaking flat, 
but relieved as it were occasionally by fine mountain ranges, of which Madras; can 
boast of the Neilgherries, Bombay of the Mahableshwar Hills. Thus, under British 
rule, the limits of great kingdoms have been marked off more or less under Impepial 
sway, and all feel the presence of its ruling power. A Viteroy presides*with Impe+, 
rial dignity over the Whole of India ; subardigate.to him are: 


Governor - - - Madras. 
Governor - - Bombay. 
Lieyftenant-Governer - - Bengal. ° 
‘ Ditto - - - North-Western Provinces (Agra). 
' ‘Ditto - - - Punjab and its Dependencies. 
* Chief Con®nissioner - - Oudh. 
Ditto - - - Central Provinces. 
Ditto - - - Barmah. * 
Ditto - - - Scinde. 
Commissi&ner - - Mysore. 
Resident of@ - E - Hyderabad. 
Agent to Governor-General for Rajpootana. 
u Agent at - - ® - Insfore, with subordinate European Offcials 
? posted at Native Court. 
Resident of - - - Nepaul. 


Thus a magnificent control is exercised over which the eye can hardly mander and 
group the vast territorial power of British supremacy. 

Each European officer ,has hisestaff of officers, European and Native, laid down, 
according to a sanctioned schedule. Each Government its divided off into so many 
Commissionerships, which are again divided into districts ; they into sub-divisrone 
presidéd over by Native officiats. ‘ oe ee; 

To each Governorship, Lieutenant Governorship, Chief Commissionership, or 

yy; numestous Chiefs are attached more or less independent accordizig to their 
political jmportarice, still.all owing, fealty to the Crown of England. When 1 mentiqn 
fhat the Maharajah ef;Jummoo alone has‘an army of 30,000 men, Gwalior prehably 
not ples’ numbex, the Nigam of Hyderabad a still larger number, it will be agen 
that, besides, the army. maintajaed by England for Imperial purposes, a vast body of 
taoaps in the pay of: Native Chiefs is spread-over the vast Peninsula gf India,is00n 
agitated with ihe vibrations of any political storm, at all times seething with sedition 
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and violence. Many of the men employed by these Princes or Chiefs have been 
subjected either to a French or English system of drill,“and many are closely allied 
in race and sympathy with the army which brought on the crisis of 1857. Thus it- 
will be at once felt how rmportant to our strength unity is, not only of purpose but 
of feeling. A very dangerous viper is concealed under the comparison between the 
British and Native system as now propounded. 

England has felt it when it has been discussed whether Scotland and Ireland 
would have fared better with their own system of government. taly has been 
keenly sensitive to the same question, and it has vibrated through her, whole 
frame. The States of Americi have heard the question asked, and the reply has 
been given and sealed with torrents of blood and Republican unity. These questions, 
as unsettling the minds of many im India, may still lay many a gallant head low; 
but we have a great duty imposed on us to progress and do all whiist we are per- 
mitted to hold Imperial sway for the general benefit of the 200 millions entrusted 
to us—a charge so great as to make us shrink even with the vast resources at our 
command. 

' “The Mogul dynasty in the height of its power was a magnificent sway; and we 
| must not forget that, during the events of 1857, the hearts of many were with its 
restoration. ; 

19. But possibly the best plah will be for me to draw up a brief sketch of the 
component parts of a charge under British control and one under Native control ; 
the person unconnected with the service of Government will then doubtless be able 
to form some kind of opinion of his own as to the efficacy of a British or Native 
system of administration, and not be biassed, without substantial proofs, by vague 
statements of interested Natives not in a position to give either a sound opinion or a 

‘correct statement of the relative merits and demerits of a State governed exclusively 
by Natives, or by a mixture of Europeans and Natives. © Buf it could have been 
_ hoped that the inquiry had been conducted on fixed datayconsidered as measures 
of effective or non-effective management withtreference to Algeria and India, where 
we find amixed government ; and to Persia and Turkey, where we find the governing 


European element absent. ‘The data naturaliy suggesting themselves would be— 
Wealth of Shabjeban.Elphin- [Increase or decrease of population ; 


stone, Vol. II, page 399. Appendix 
No. 11. a Increase or decrease of revenue; 


e 
Revenue of Aurungzebe.—Ber- i 1 ; e 
nier, Vol. IL pae 238° Appendix Taxation per head during any stated periods fixed on ; 


\ 


No. 4. State of crime for any two stated periods ; 
Me A Ne pase Emigration or otherwise of inhabitants ; and so on. 


Pina ee Sache ae cnaracter ‘Where we find a mixed government, doubtless the carrying 
and 343. Appendix No. 13. on the edministration of the country in two or more languages 
will be more expensive; and in the case of India so many ‘correspondences 
are now forwarded to the Secretary of State for India. Foreigners serving a State 
as we English do in India, both Civil and Military, also ereede an extra charge on 
the State compared to what would be incurred were selections made for all the 
servicés in India. Medicines, ammunition, stores of all kinds, are thus rendered 
often-times more costly. The sketch which I propose to draw is between the 
Government of the Punjab and that of the Native State pf Bhawylpoor, which 
bounds the western portion of this division. On the eastern boundary of the 
Punjab, the distracted state of Affghanistan proves how difficult it is to secure 
@ quiet succession after the death of a Chief, and how the fruits of peace, collected 
during a strong rule, are so soon dissipated amongst contending aspirants for a 
throne. The fact of a Mahomedan ruler being a polygamist raises up a host of 
sons, who, as soon as their father is dead, endeavour to raise themselves to supreme 
power. This constantly leads to extreme jealousy on the part of a Chief during 
his lifetime which extends itself to the Ministers of State, since it is feared one 
Minister may favour the pretentions of one son more than another, and thus 
ue enerey and zeal of many servants of State, willing to serve it faithfully, is 
checKke 


20. A Lieutenant-Governor presides over the Punjab—a territory of our Indian 
Empire containing about 14 millions of people of a hardy, bold, ifdustrious, warlike 
character. Theclimate fot eight months of the year is temperate ; for four, hot and 
trying to the European constitution ; seven rivers which rise in the Himalayan 
Mountains flow through the Punjab, and by overflowing their banks when the hot 
weather sets iz about March or April, fertilize large tracts of country, where fine wheat 
is produced. The Lieutenant-Governor is aided in his charge by a Staff consisting of 
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Europeans and Natives; by an army made up of Europeans and Natives; by a 
estrong Police officered by European gentlemen ; by a large Revenue establishmient¢ 
by a Postal, Medical, and Educational Department ; as well as by a Public Works 
D t; by a Forest Department ; by Officers specially ¢rained for the Judicial 
Department. The Government stands thus— 
carnage Governor. 
sas : _ Private Secretary. 
Wiphinstons, Ver iL, ae, tm Secretary to Government, Punjab. - 
? , Assistant Secretary to Government, Punjab. 
“Gas ae Meer Moonshee.. ” ~ ° : 
Character of G t wder Military Secretary. ; 
Runjeet Singh.—Burnes, Vol. Ii, Secretary to Government, Pablic Works Department. 
page 295, Appendix No. 14-16. Secretary to Government, Railway Department. 
; . Director General of Public Instruction. 
Director General of Post Offices. 
Inspector General of Jails. 
Inspector General of Police. 
Conservator of Forests. 2 
Chief Court, presided over by two Judges, one an English Barrister, 
Registrar. 
Financial Commissioner. 
Secretary. 
Commissioners of Divisions. 
Deputy Commissioners. 
Assistant Commissioners. 
Extra Assistant Commissioners. 
Sub-Collectors or Tehseeldars, 

It will be understood how the Secretary in the Public Works Department, the Post- 
master General, the Director of Public Instruction, has his subordinate departments . 
spread over the countty, gver which, from a centre, he exercises a special or general 
control. Each Deputy Commissioneg has his Staff under him; he will be 
immediately aided by a Covenanted European Assistant, and probably by a, Native 
Assistant, and one Uncovenanted Assistant. Each district will be divided off into 
four Collectorships or ‘Tehseeldarships. Each district will collect about 10 or 14 
lakhs of revenue; contains on an average 1,000 villages, 473,942 inhabitants ; have 
400 or 500 Police attached to it, 800 or 1,000 village watchmen, and 1900 Revenue 
Chuprassees or Messengers. ° 

The Troops, European and Native, are located at fixed strategical post. 

The Courts of Justi¢e will commence with the Chief Court, which, as a general 
rule, except for the trial of Europeans, may be regarded as an Appellate Court. 

Court of Commissioner of a Division.—Court of Appeal, Civil, Criminal, and 
Revenue. As regards criminal cases of a certain nature, a Court of Assize. 

Court of Deputy Commissioner.—Court of Appeal, Civil Criminal Revenue ; 
Original jurisdiction, Cyyil, Criminal, Revenue. 

Courts of Assistants, Courts of Tehseeldars.— Original, Civil, Criminal, Revenue 
jurisdiction. Appeals from these Officers are heard, according to the cPass of 
powers entrusted to them, either by a Commissioner or Deputy Commissioner. 

But it must be observed that a vast amount of the work on which the prosperity 
of the countrysand hapjsiness of the people depend is performed by Native Extra 
Assistants, 'Tehseeldars, Naib Tehseeldars. For the Punjab, the Penal Code is the 
guide in criminal matters, aided by the Code*of Criminal Procedure ; and for the 
Civil Courts, we have a Code of Civil Law.— Code of Civil Procedure, Act VITI. 
of 1859. 

o The Revenue work is regulated by circulars and orders issued from time to time 
by the Financial Commissioner and Commissioners of Divisions. 

Thus, a close supervision of districts is very essential, for the Police may oppress 
the people by taking up cases with which they hay@no right to meddle. Each 
district has two European Officers attached to it. .Again, the Revenue Department 
may endeavour to extort money’; but our settlement at once bars corruption of this 
sort to a great extent, since each village very well knows what it has to pay. No 
one is selected for the post of Tehseeldar without being a tried man, and I can 
safely assert that we*have in our Tehseeldgrs a most able, valuable body of men, 
who do an immense amount of wo1k, and do it very welf. Therefore, as long as 
the Civil administration isin working order, nothing can go far wrong without being 
detected and corrected. The climate induces indolence, therefore constant super- 
vision is absolutely necessary. It will be seen how the supervising “department 
clusters round the Lieutenant Governor. There is a free intercourse between the 
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people and all-controliing officers, so mech so that all can get a hearing whko-ere 
disposed to; but the mass of ‘the people fiads no netessity:for leaving hothe,.and 
as a [istrict (Officer or a Commissioner of a division generally .visits his jurisdictian 
once @ year, if not oftener, these who have complaints of a local character can being 
them forward. Rights are every day being more and more valuatlé and intricate: 
this precludes our conducting vivd voee inquiries and giving summary decisions. 
As few Natives can read and write, taking the masses into account, our falling teo 
much into a paper system is'an evil, but difficult to obviate. “A Native “Court 
carries on a good deal of work by verbal orders and summary inquiries drawn up 
in the shape of memoranda, giving the abstract of evidence given or facts elicited 3 
but we prefer taking the evidence, whatever it may be, and making it form part of 
the record. It will be seen that those “about a Lieutenant Governor all have 
specific dutiesassigned to them. A Native Court encourages a nushber of hangers- 
on, some of whom receive allowances without any specific duties being made over 
to them ; they are available when cailed for. 

For military purposes the Punjab is divided into three divisional circles under 
the contrel of the Commander-in-Chief, and one subdivision under the immediate 
orders of the Lieutenant Governor ; the reason for this separate jurisdiction being 
the command of the Purtijab frontier force, a body of men not placed under the 
care of the Commander-in-Chief. To all intents and purposes, the Government 
ov ghe Punjab,is a pure despotism; the people, as a body, have no voice in their 
government, and this is the character of Governments generally throughout India. 
A few matters are passed on beyond the jurisdiction of the Lieutenant Governor ; 
for instance, the general result of accounts passes on, and is controlled by an office 
from Calcutta. 

- The Begislative Council works with the Viceroy, and the Postal department, as 


.well as the Department of Public Works, is controlled*to a considerable extent 


beyond the dimits of the Punjab. With a pure despotism, such,as we have to deal 
with,-it is evident that the pessible abuse gf patronage, European and Native, is a 
danger against which we have most seriously to guard ; for when once an incentive 
to zeal on the scere of merit is removed, our machinery of Government is likely to 
work but lauguidly. As long as times are peacéable and no political or religious 
question agitates the Native mind, the Government progresses very favourably, 
the balance of Native good-will and support being generally very much in our 
favour. *But as soon as disturbances break out and troops are remeved from one 
part of the country, thé machinery of State at once becomes clogged. This was 
felt so weightily throughout India during the events of 1857. ‘The Punjab escaped 

eneral tamult fiom a feeling prevalent with two large sections of the community. 
The Sikhs had seen us always victorious, and had but recently felt the weight of 
our military power. ‘Fhe Mahomedans of the frontier cared not to assist the Court 
ef Delhi, which they saw was virtually upheld by a Hindoo Sepoy army ; having 
so recently escaped from the dominion of a Hindco power, they did not care to 
again place themselves within its power. ‘The country, as to town and village 
communities, is very cleverly organized,—the result of many causes, but isolated 
from the effects wrought by our Government. We derive great facility in haying 
our orders as a Government carried out in times of peace, atid if in times of tumult 
a country or tract of country is with us, we derive immé@diate strength; for our 
great want is generally men and supplies, as also carriage. A Native State seems 
to be often very strong and compact just at the moment our Government seems 
weak and perplexed; the reason I take it to be, a Native Chief chooses his side 
and his subjects follow him. But during 1857 many Chiefs were perplexed with 
the mutinous contingents which had been formed and attached to those Courts by 
British authority. Our Government has a great tendency to weaken European 
characters, to make them feel official responsibility too sharply, and pay for petty 
official errors too dearly. Thus when difficulties take place there is a chance of a 
want of :vigour or energy, and«the country over: which a Government official 
presides sinks from sheer inaction into disorder. : 

> Our great danger generally throughout India is Military disorder urged en by 
aa active or passive Native population. The machinery of Government, which 
works independent of the heads of proviaces, is now somewhat cumibrous, end thus 
the energy of the head of a province is cramped by a too Imperial supervision. ef 

“921. The terzitory of Bhawulpore affords a very fair example of the constitution 
of a NativeState, the vicissitudes to which it may be exposed, antl misery iaflicted 
on a large ¢xtent of country in close proximity to British possessions. It forms our 
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euétern boundary for about 300 miles. Maharajah Runjeet Singh's designs.on 
° Bhawulpere eaased-cur intervention through our representative Sit Claude’ W. 

aud Bhawdipore has ever since been closely associated with thé British Government. 
During the Cabul war, and the campaign against Moolraj at Mooltan, Bhawul Khan 
was firmly united with the British Government and proved himself to be its very 
faithful ally. But on his death the succession was disputed, and since then, until the 
British Government interfered in July 1866, and assumed the managgment of the 
country at the eafnest solicitation of the Court and Ministers, the administration had 
passed frgm one bad stage to another, so that in July 1866 the Government could 
no longer be carried on, so corrupt and disorganised Was it. For past years there 
had been constant outbreaks, which were suppressed by the army with great los¢ to 
the people and demoralisation of the parts of the country where they took plage. 
During the time’of Bhawul Khan the country was weli held together? he seems 40 
have taken great terest in the Government, which, however, before his death, ‘is 
stated to have suffered from his irritable temper—the result of disease. This State 
keeps up an army of about 5,000 men; the Infantry are principally men from 
the Bhawulpore country, excepting a body of about 300 Rohillas recru?ted from 
about Bonair. The Cavalry contains in its ranks some few Pathans. State affairs 
appear to have been conducted to a great extent verbally, thus getting rid of.a great 
deal of the writing in use amongst British Officials. “The Mahomedan Law is the 
standard to which all references connected with it are referred, and the Hinds portion 
of Bhawul Khan’s subjects thus come off but badly. That a Mahomedan should be 
forced to pay a debt to a Hindoo was considered an insult; but in most Native 
States the rules against debtors are much more lenient and uncertain than with us. 
Bhawul Khan and his successors appear to have been very voluptuous and dissipated. 
At the same time, shooting, in which the Khans of Bhawuipore indulged freely, 
involved a good deal ef personal fatigue. It was customary for the Nawab or Khan- 
to seize any womay whonehe thought fit, married or unmarried, and one family was 
mentioned to me at Bhawulpore in whi@h remonstrance on the part of the husband 
caused his death. But very soon after the British Government assumed charge of 
Bhawulpore, I heard a Native say to another—‘* You know force as regards women 
will not now be tolerated.” To an inert Nawab a clever Minister was an essential ; 
but qualifications too often ended in jealousy on the part of the Khan, and the death 
of the Minister. Thus distrust was engendered, and the Nawab was’in constant 
dread of assassination ; officials in fear of sudden disgrace and ruin. Thus graduall} 
the administration tottered. Appointments of all sorts were freely bought and sold 
year by year. The Treasury was supplied annually by 4 certain sum of money, and 
the people, their collectiens being in kind, were plundered in all directions. In 
many parts lands were entirely deserted, and, what ig unusual with a Native State, 
the bankers and traders had left Bhawulpore in large numbers; and I saw in June 
last several streets entirely deserted. At that time the army was in a mutinous con- 
dition, and had not been paid for four months. If an order was given by one 
Minister it was at once countermanded by some one else. ‘The Kardars were under 
no control, and were almost independent of the Government, doing just as their 
fancy prompted them. But with a strong rule the Government of this territory has 
revived wonderfully difgng the space of one year; the good poimts of a Native 
Government have been fhade use of, and orders when given are now carried out 
very promptly. Since this country came under British management in 1866, 
numbers have returned home. I myself saw parties of forty or fifty passing my 
house in September and October 1866. At the present moment, our Government 
carries a great deal of weight with it; its intention being known is enough to secure 
compliance with its orders. This has been fully proved in the Bhawulpore State. 
I saw many Natives during the very worst days of 1857, and the general opinion 
expressed was a sense of the justness of our rule and of the ease and comfort under 
which people lived, and a wish was often expressed to me that the British Govern- 
ment might be again firmly re-established, and that things might go on as they had 
done prior to May 1857, im peace and quietness. . 

As a full report will be submitted by the Superintendeut in charge of Bhawul- 
pore, I have not thought fit to enter as fully into details regarding the government 
of this State as I would otherwise have done. ° 

Whatever the difficulties of our position as a reigning power are and may be, 
there is no doubt that we carry with us the good-will of thousands. Many, 
doubtless, are loyal from interested motives; but to continué strong ye must be 
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Imperial andalways prepared to enforce our orders, and not to permit any Native 
“State for a moment to affect equality with us; for an assumption of equality is but 
preparatory to throwing down the gauntlet and contending for supremacy. = 


APPENDIX No. 1. 
j Recarpine Sutree.—Bernier, Volume II., page 18, 


At Lahore I saw a most beautiful young widow sacrificed, who could not, I think, have been more 
than 12 years of age. The poor little creature appeared more dead than alive when she’approached 
the dreadful pit; the agony of her mind Cannot be described; she trembled and wept bitterly; 
but three or four of the Brahmins, assisted by an old woman who held her under the arm, forced 
the unwilling victim toward the fatal spot, seated her on the wood, tied her hands and feet jest she 
should run awéy, and in that situation the innocent creature was burnt alives I found it difficult 
to repress my feelings, and to prevent their bursting forth into clamorous and unavailing rage ; 
but restrained by prudential considerations, I contented myself with silently lamenting the 
abominable superstition of those people, and applied to it the language of the poet when speaking 


‘ of Iphigenia, whom her father Agamemnon had offered in sacrifice to Diana. 


APPENDIX No. 2. 


€ 
* « Persecution oF Curistians By Mocurt Court.—Bernier, Volume L, page 198, 


The misery of these people is unparalleled in the history of modern times; it nearly resembled 
the grievous captivity of Babylon ; for even the children, priests, and monks shared the universal 
doom. The handsome women, as well married as single, became inmates of the seraglio; those 
of a more advanced age or of inferior beauty were distributed among the Omrahs; little children 
underwent the rite of circumcision and were made pages, and the men of adult age, allured for 
the most part by fair promises, or terrified by the daily threat, of throwing them under the 


* elephant’s feet, renounced the Christian faith. Some of the monks, hoovever, remained faithful to 


their creed, and were conveyed to Goa and other Portuguese settlements ky the kind exertions of 
the Jesuits and missionaries at Agra, who, notwthstanding all this calamity, continued in their 
dwelling, and were enabled to accomplish their benevolent purpose by the powerful aid of money 
and the warm intercession of their friends. 


: APPENDIX No. 3. 
AntTinUITY OF CusToMs For CoNnsIDERATION oF Ox.— Cunningham, pages 335-336. 


It is curious that the Greeks and Komans believed the life of the ux to have been held sacred 
during the Golden Age; and Cicero quotes Aratus to show that it was only during the Iron Age 
the flesh of cattle began to be eaten.—(On the Nature of the Gods.—Franklin’s Translation, 


page 154.) c 


APPENDIX No. 4. 2 
Revenue anp Limits or Mocuz Empire 1n AuRuUNGZEBE’s T1ME.—Bernier, Volume IL, 
page 228, 


Under Aurungzebe’s reign the Empire attained its full measure of extent. His authority 
reached from the 10th to the 25th degree of latitude, and nearly a much in, longitude, and his 
revenue exceeded thirty-two millions of pounds sterling in a country where the products of the 
earth are about four times as cheap as in England. c 


APPENDIX No. 5. _ 
Composition or Army in Mocu. Service.—Bernier, Volume I., page 233. 


It 3 material to remark that the Great Mogul is a Mahomedan‘of the same sect as the Sounnys, 
who, believing with the Turks that Osman was the true successor of Mahomed, are distinguished 
by the name of Osmanlees. The majority of his courtiers, however, being Persians, are of the 
party knowa by the appellation ef Schias, believers in the feal succession of Ali, Moreover, the 
Great Mogul is a foreigner in Hindoostan, a descendant of Tamerlane, Chief of those Moguls 
from Tartary who, in the year 1401, overran and conquered India. Consequently he finds him- 
self in a hostile country or nearly so—a country containing hundreds of Pagans to one Mogul, or 
even to one Mahomedan. To maintain himstif in such a country in the midst of domestic and 

werful enemies, and to be always prepared against any hostile movement on the side of Persia 
or Usbec, he is under the necessity of keeping up numeroys armies even in time of A sour 
‘These armies are composed either of natives, such as Rajputs and Patans, or of genuine Moguls 
and people, “who, though less esteemed, are called Moguls, because white men, foreigners, and 
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-Mahomedans. The Court itself does not now consist, as originally, of real eMoguls; but is a 
‘medley of Usbecs, Persians, Arabs, and Turks, or descendants from all these people known, ase] 
said before, by the general appellation of Moguls. It should be added, however, that children 
Of the third or fourth generation, who have the brown complexion and the languid manner of the 
native Indians, are held in much less respect than new comers, and are seldom invested with 
official situations. ‘They consider themselves happy if permitted to serve as private soldiers in the 
Infantry or Cavalry. 


e APPENDIX No. 6. 
Omraus.—Bernier, Volume I., page 237. 


It must not be imagined that the Omrahs or‘lords of th8 Mogul’s Court are members of ancient 
families, as our nopility in France. The King being proprietor of all the lands in the Empire, 
there can exist neither Dukedoms nor Marquisates, nor can any family be found possessed of 
wealth arising from a domain and living upon its own patrimony. The courtiers are often not 
even descendants of Omrahs, because the King being heir of all their possessions, no family can 
long maintain its distinction, but, after the Omrah’s death, is soon extinguished, and the ‘sons, oy 
at least the grandsons reduced generally to a state bordering on mendicity, and compelled to enlist as 
common men in the Cavalry of some Omrah, The King, however, usually bestows a small 
pension on the widow and often on the family; and if the Omrah’s life be sufficiently prolonged, 
he may obtain the advancement of his children by royal favour, particularly if their persons be 
well formed, and their complexions sufficiently fair to enable them to*pass for genuine Moguls.e 


APPENDIX No. 7. 
RETINUE oF Mocut Courr.—Bernier, Volume IL, page 86. - 


He is attended not only by the thirty-five thousand Cavalry which at all times compose his 
body guard, and by Igfantry exceeding ten thousand in number, but likewise by the heavy 
Artillery and the liggt-or stispup Artillery, so called because it is inseparable from the King’s 
person, which the large pieces of ordnancagmust occasionally quit for the high ruads, in order 
that they may proceed with greater facility. ‘The heavy Artillery consists of seventy pieces, 
mostly of brass. Many of these cannon are so ponderous that twenty yoke of oxen are necessary 
to draw them along, and scme, when the road is steep or rugged, require the aid of elephants, in 
addition to the oxen, to push the carriage-wheels with their heads and trunks, The stirrup 
Artillery is composed of fifty or sixty small field pieces, all of brass, each mounted, as I have ob- 
served elsewhere, on a small carriage of neat construction and beautifully painted—decorated 
with a number of red streamers, and drawn by two handsome horses, driven by an arfillerymdh. 

. There is always a third or relay horse which is led by an, assistant gunner. ‘These field-pieces : 
travel at a quick rate that they may be ranged in front of the royal tent in sufficient time to fire 
a volley as a signal to the troops of the Kings’ arrival. ° ° 


APPENDIX No. 8. 
Distress chusep By RemitraNces,—Forster, Volume L., page 8. 


From the period of Aurungzebe’s death until nearly the date of our territorial estab¥shment 
in India, when the Mogul! Empire still preserved a large possession of its power, the balance of 
the revenues of Bengal was punctually conveyed in specie and bills to the Imperial Treasury. 
The remittance of this am@pnt has been known to cause so great a scarcity of money that many 
persons, possessed of even large property, have incurred difficulties in defraying their domestic 
expenses. ‘ » 


APPENDIX No. 9. 
DESOLATION OF COUNTRY UNDER Mocur Ruiz.—Bernier, Volume L, pages 229, 230, 231. 


But there are many circumstances to be considered as formipg a counterpoise to these riches, 

1— Of the vast tracts of country constituting the Empire’ of Hindoostan many are little more 
than sand or barren mountains, badly cultivated and thinly peopled, and even a considerable 
portion of the good land remains untilled from want of labourers, many of whom perish im con- 
sequence of the bad treatment they experience from the Governors. These poor people, when 
incapable of discharging the demands of their rapacious lords, are not only often deprived of the 
means of subsistence, But are bereft of their children, who are carried away as slaves. Thus it 
happens that many of the peasantry, driven to despair by so execfable a tyranny, abandon the 
country and seek a more tolerable mode of existence either in the towns or camps, as portegs, 
carriers of water, or Cavalry servants. Sometimes they fly to the territories of a Rajah, because 
there they find less oppression and are allowed a greater degree of comfort. 
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il- The Empire of the Great Magul comprehends several nations aver which be is mpt:abso- 
Jute master, Most of them still retain their owp peculiar Chiefs or. Sovereigns, who.cbey the 
Mogul, or pay bim tribute only, fram eompulsion. In many instances this tribute: is of trifling 
amount, in others, none is paid; and I shall adduce instances of natioas whicly.insteadl wf 
paying receive tribute. . ee 

‘The petty sovereignties berdering the Persian frontiers, for example, seldom pay 4‘itbiite 
either to the Mogul or to the King of Persia. Nor can the former be said to receive i 
considerable from the people of Beloochistan, Affghanistan, and other mountaineers, who 
indeed seem to feel nearly independent of him, as was proved by their conduct when the saa te 
marched from Attock on the Indus to Cabul, for the purpose of besieging Candabar. By 
stopping the supply of water from ¢he mountains and preventing its descent into the fields con-. 
tiguous to the public road, they completely arrested the army on its march, until the mountaineers 
received from the Mogul the presents which they dad solicited in the way of alms. 


£ 


APPENDIX No. 10. 
Desoiate Srate or COUNTRY BETWEEN Dexui anp Lanore.—Bernier, Volume II., page 120. 


* I shall say nothing of the towns and villages between Delhi and Lahore. I have in faet 
scarcely seen any of them. My Aga’s station not being in the centre of the army where. the high 
road is often found, but in ithe front of the right wing, it was our custom to traverse fields: 
bye-paths during the night, guided. by the stars, frequently mistaking our way.and marching five 
on six Jeagues instead of three or four—the usual distance between two encampments—till day- 
ligh€ again set us right. 


: APPENDIX No. 11. 
WEaLTH OF SHAHJEHAN.—Elphinstone, Volume II., page 399. 


. All these vast undertakings were managed with so much economy that, after defraying the 
expenses of his great expeditions to Candahar, bis wars in Bulkh, and other heavy charges, afd 
maintaining a regalar Army of 200,000 Horse, Shpbjehan left a treasure which some reckon at 
near £6,000,000 and some at £24,000,000 sterling in coin, besides bis vast accumulation in wrought 
gold and silver and in jewels.* 


< APPENDIX No. 12. 
_ Taxation.—Cunningham, page 365. 


a 
‘The proportions of the land tax to the generat revenues of British India are nearly as follows: 
Bengal, § ; Bombay, +; Madras, 3; Agra, +; Average=4 of the whole. 
In some European States the proportions are nearly as below :— 
England, ;,; France, }; Spain, '= (perhaps some error) ; 
Belgium, =2,;; Prussia, =2;; Naples, }; Austria, 4. 
In the United States of America the revenue is almost wholly derived from customs. 


a c 


as APPENDIX No. 13. 
Eneiisu anp Native CHARACTER CONTRASTED.—Jeffrey, pages 350—51, and page 348. 


The most remarkable piece of statistics, however, with which he [Bgber] has fyrnished as is in his 
account of Hindoostan, which he first entered as a conquerorin 1525, It here occupies 25 clesely- 
printed quarto pages, and contains, not only an expct account of its boundaries, population, 
resources, revenues, and divisions, but a full enumeration of all its useful fruits, trees, birds, 
beasts, and fishes, with such a minute description of their several habitudes and peculiarities as 
would make no contemptible figure in a modern work of Natural History. 

* * * * * * * * * * * * 

The country and towns of Hindoostan are extremely ugly. All its towns and lands have an 
uniform look, its gardens have no walls, the greater partwof it is a level plain. The banks of its 
rivers.and streama, in consequence of the rushing of the torrents that descend during the rainy 
season, are worn deep inte the channel, which makes it generally difficult and troubleseme -te cross 
them. is many places the plain is covered by a thorny brushwood to such a degree that. the 
people of the Pergunnahs, relying on these forests, take shelter in them, and, trusting to their 
amaccessible sitaatian, often continue in .a state of revolt, refusing to pay their taxes. In Hiedeo- 
stan, if you except the. rivers, there is little rnnning water. : Se Sedge on 

2 

* Bendier says under 649000001, Volume I., 305, Khefi Khan says 24,000,0002, and he is not likely 4e-exaggerats, for 

be: akes Bbaiyehan’s Peyenae 23,000,000. (only 1,000,001, acre tae hat new collected in the Bpitiah phetian af Jadia), 


Waile it  geperally reckoned to have beam 22,000,0001, and is admitted by Bernier when depreciating it to be greaper than 
that of Pestia sad Turkey put together (Volume L, page 308.) ma ze sate a ~ 
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Page 343.—We come then, though a [little reluctantly, to the conclusiof, that there is a 
naturel and inherent difference id the charecter and temperament ef the European and Agiafic 

ces, consisting perhaps chiefly in a superior capacity of patient and persevering thought in the 

rmer, and displaying itself for the most part in a more sober and rebust understanding, and a 
more reasonable, principled, and inflexible morality. It is this which has led us, at once to temper 
our political institutions with prospective checks and suspicious provisions against abuses, and, in 
our Fifferent orders and degrees, to submit, without impatience, to those checks and restrictions; to 
extend our reasoniggs by repeated observation and experiment to Jarger and larger conclusions, 
and thus gradually to discover the paramount importance of discipline and unity of purpose in 
war, and efabsolute security to person and property in all peaceful pursuits—the folly of all 
passionate and vindictive assertion of supposed rights and pretensions, and the certain recoil of 
Fong continued injustice on the heads of its authors—the substantial advantages of honesty and 
fair dealing over the most ingenious systems of trickery and fraud, and even—though this is the last 
and hardest as be as the most precious of all the lessons of reason and experience—that the 
toleration, even of religious errors, is not only prudent and merciful in itself and most becoming 
a fallible and erring being, but is the surest and speediest way to compose religious differences, 
and to extinguish that most formidable bigotry apd those most pernicious errors which are fed and 
nourished by persecution. It is the want of this knouledge, or rather of the capacity for attaining 
it, that constitutes the palpable inferiority of the Eastern races; and, in spite of* their fancy, 
ingenuity, and restless activity, condemns them, it would appear irretrievably, to vices and suffer- 
ings, from which nations, in a far ruder condition, are comparatively free. But we are wandering 
too far from the magnificent Baber and his commentators, and must now leave these vague and 
general speculations for the facts and details that lie before us. . ° 


APPENDIX No. 14. ° 
SxetcH or Mocurt Apmrnistration.—Eiphinstone, Volume IT., page 299. 


The Empire was divided into 15 Subahs or Provinces. The chief officer in each was the : 
viceroy (Sipah salar), who had the complete control, civil and military, subject to the instruction’ 
of the King. ° = 

Under him were the revenue functionaries#tbove mentioned, and also the military commanders 
of districts (Foujdars), whose authority extended over the local soldiery or militia, anal over all 
military establishments and lands assigned to military purposes, as well as over the regular troops 
within their jurisdiction, and whose duty it was to suppress all disorders that required force within 
the same limits. 

. Justice was administered by a Court composed of au officer named Miradil (Lord Justice 
and ja Cazie. The latter conducted the trial and stated the law, the other passed judgment, apd 
seems to have been the superior authority—thke distinction probably arising from the modifications, 
introduced by the will of tthe Prince and the cistoms of the country into the strict Mahomedan * 

w, of which the Cazie was the organ. ° 
1, che Police of : considerable towns was under an officer called the Kotwal; in smaller places it 
was under the Revenue Officer, and in villages of course under the internal authorities. The tone 
of instructions to all these functionaries is just and benevolent, though by no means exempt from 
the vagueness and puerility that is natural to Asiatic writings of this sort. R 

Thase ta the Kotwal keep up the prying and meddling character of thé police under a 
despotism; they prahibit forestalling and regrating, &c.,.and, in the midst of some very sensible 
directions, there is an order that any one who drinks out pf the cup of the common exgcutioner 
shall fose his hand—a law worthy of Menu, and the more surprising as the spirit of all the rules 
for adminjstering justice is liberal and humane. A letter of instructions to the Governor of 
Guzerat, preserved in a oe history of that province, restricts his punishments te putting in 
irons, whipping,*and death enjoining him to be sparing in capital punishments; and, unless i 
cases of dangerous sedition, to inflict none until he has sent the proceedings to Court and 
received the imperor’s confirmation. O&pital punishment is not to be accompanied with mauti- 
lation or other cruelty. 


APPENDIX No. 15. 
Ponsa Revenve.—Burnes, Volume JI1., page 288. « 


vThe-productions of the Punjab, together with the nature Of its population, are favourable to*its 
separate existence as a Government, The net revenue Sf the country amounts to about two arrd 
whalf évores of Rupees per annum. Of this sum thirty-one lakhs are derived from Castiivere; 
exclusive of ten expended in its defence; but that province forms a kingdom of itself, tnd could 
yield double the amoant. An individual who lately held Cashmere for three years, dnd paid his 
thirty-one lakhs reguldrly, was found to have carried upwards of thirty lakhs of BR out of the 
cowstiry in gdods--and money, the whole of which have been corffiscated; but hig’ successors in 
office, some Casimere Pundits, are said to have rivalled: in the following year this extensjye 
peculater. cn ae = : 
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APPENDIX No. 16. 
“Cuanacter of GoveRNMENT UNDER Rungeer Sincu.— Burnes, Volume IL, page 295. 


With many defects, ha Singh’s Government is most vigorons and well consolidated for # 
Native State. The failings in it partake of the country and its customs, but its virtues (and it 
certainly has some) belong to a higher scale of civilization. The greatest blemish in the character 
of the ruler himself may be found in his universal distrust of those around him, but he only 
shares this quality in common with his countrymen. To such an extent is this feeling carried 
that none of the French Officers are ever entrusted with a gun, and the diffefent gates of Attock 
and other important fortresses are confined to separate individuals, who command independent 
of one another. Cunning is the chief weapon in the politics of Runjeet Singh, and he°uses it at 
all times. Little addicted to speaking truth, and less ‘piven to the performance than the making 
of promises, he yet rules with an unprecedented gnoderation for an Indian Prince. Few men, 
with such despotic power, have ever used it so mildly, and when we remember that he is without 
education, our eStimate of his character must rise with the reflection that Ke never sheds the 
blood of bis subjects, and even spares the lives (though not the persons) of those who have perpe- 
trated the blackest deeds. 


APPENDIX No. 17. 


€ 
STaTEMENT OF ImpERIAL Assets, INCOME, AND EXPENDITURE DURING THE Mocut 
° D 
‘ Y NASTY. 


‘According to “ Ferishta,” the Imperial Assets at the time of Jellalooddeen Mahomed Akbar 
the Great were far greater than at any period of the Mogul dynasty. The following are the 
quotations, including a detail of elephants and horses, &c., which will be found interesting :— 

‘ *¢ Tunka ” coined “ Elaie,” value Rupees one hundred millions. 
Rubies, “ Khassgie,” kept apart by the Emperor, weighing one maund. 
Rubies and other precious stones, weighing ten maunds. 

Gold uncoined, seventy maunds. 

Silver, uncoined, one hundred and sixty maunds. 

Copper Pice, fifty billions. 

Elephants, above five thousand in nu®aber. : 

Horses, twelve thousand. 

Deer, five thousand. 

Leopards, more than nine hundred and less than one thousand. 
Hawks, five hundred. 

It would not be astonishing to observe that probably this statement has been exaggerated ; 
bug at all events nine crores of Rupees were insignificant before Akbar. It has been heard from 

esome persone of trust and respectability that there were about ninety crores of hard cash and 

. precious stones in the Imperial chests of Akbar‘ the Great, and it has:also been discovered from 
some of the royal expenditures described in the books, that in reality the Royal Treasury was 
full. It is also recorded in ‘‘ Meerat Aftah Noomie” that the Emperor Akbar once filled 
upwards of nine crores of Rupees in a tank known as “ Unoop Sagir,” near Futtepore Seekree, 
and distributed it to the deserving and destitute. 

Emperor Jehangeer, in his narrative, states that when he first got the Empire, he ascended the 
throne which his’ father had constructed for him. In addition to the three hundred maunds 
of gold and fifty maunds of ambergris spent on construction of the throne, two crores of gold- 
mohurs, each weighing five ‘« miskals,”.or one tola ten mashes and one and a half ruttee, were 
expended in enamelling it with jewels; and he wore the crown of his father which had twelve 
adamants, valuing one lakh goldmohurs of five “ miskals” each, on the corners, and was decorated 
with emeralds and pearls of four “ miskals ” each, to the value of one Jakh goldmohurs and two 
hundred garnets, worth Rupees six thousand each. . 

It is mentioned in “ Shahjehan Nama”’ that, from the commencement of the rule of Shahjehan 
to the date of writing the “‘ Shabjehan Nama,” nine crore8 and fifty lakhs of Rupees were expended 
in the reign of Shabjehan, of which one-half, or more than one-half, was expended in adventures 
and prizes. The price of the adamant (ilmas) weighing eight “ miskals,” which the mother of 
Ibrahim Loodee had presented to Babur Shah, was stated by the jewellers of the time to be all 
the world. Nine crores of Rupees were expended by the Emperor Shahjehan in decorating and 
constructing a peacock throne. It is also famous that thege were two hidden treasures, known as 
« Jhoonra,” and “ Bhoora” at the tjme of Alumgeer, which were 411 consumed by Khan Jehan, 
one of the courtiers, in the Deccan war—vide the fcllowing verse which occurs in Mirza Jaffir 
alias Zeetallees’: Pasquinade regardings Khan Jeban:—*That you have spent Jhoonra and 
Bboora, uselesaly without doing any good.” Again it is asserted in “ Moozuffuree” that Nadir 
Shah carried away (as a booty) with him about forty crores of Rupees worth of property, orna- 
ments, and jewellery from the Royal Treasury, city of Delhi, and State courtiers. 

Ali these above narrations and expenditures tend to confirm the statement that the Imperial assets 
amounted to eighty or ninety crores of Rupees, 8f which eight crores of Rupees were set apart 
for State requirements, in the reign of Jehangeer, for the purpose of being made known to all. 
It's also alleged that the Emperor caused some buildings to be constructed for the reception of 
treasure, in which he buried his treasure and jewels, and got the masons and others acquainted 
with the circurftstance annihilated, so that no one may find trace of it. 
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The resources and income of the country, as taken fram “ Ayeen Akbaree” and other Histories, 

appear to be as follows :—~ : ® 
e Lhe income derived from the produce of all the provinces amounted to nine billions six 
hundred and _ forty-eight millions five hundred and nine thousand four hundred and fifty 
“ dams,” which, according to calculation, would give two hundred and forty-one millions two 
hundred and five thousand and eleven Rupees and four annas. It is stated in ‘“‘ Mujmaocol 
Salateen,” that the total revenue of the twenty-two provinces of India, including Deccan, &c. 
(which latter the Egperor had specially reserved for his pocket expenses), amougted to ninety- 
six crores of Rupees. From this it can be surmised that Rs. 2,41,205,011-4 were on account of 
the actual,revenue derived from the Jands; the additional income was derived from the Deccan 
provinces, sayer taxes, fines, fees, percentages, &cs together with the maafee income from the 
tributaries of Jeypore, Jodhpore, Beekaneer, Hyderabad, Bungala, &c., which makes up a sum 
total of ninety-six crores of Rupees, ° ° : 

Of the ancient buildings some, which are out of question, were constructed by the former 
rulers, such as the Mahomedan Mosque and Minaret at Mehroolee, a second incomplete Minaret 
Iron “ Keelee” of Rana Pirtheeraj alias Roy Peethora, with temple attached, and the buildi 
and minaret or the well-known “ Kootubkee Lath,’’ built by Feroze Shah, son of Salar Rujjub, 
which, up to this day, bears the holy inscriptions of the Kooran. But of the buildings erected 
from the time of Humayoon to that of Alumgeer, the construction of the fort of Shahjehanabad At 
Delhi (which surpassed all the other forts constructed during the period) was very costly. Some 
say Rupees fifty lakhs were expended, while others say one crore, wz., fifty lakhs in purchase of 
stone, lime, and bricks, &c., and fifty lakhs in defraying the wages and pay of masons, anid award- 
ing prizes, &c. Of all the architectural buildings constructed at the time, the most predominant one 
is “ ‘Taj Beebee ka Roaza,” regarding the expenditure on which there are conflicting statements, 
some say Rs. 50,00,000, and some say Rs. '75,00,000. The other buildings constructed by, Shah- 
jehan and his ancestors thus occur in the Histories :— 


Rupees. 
Ukbarabad Ford with other buildings, except Roazah Taj Beebee ka - 6,000,000 
Allahabad Fort, not including the cost of stone and materials - - 35,00,000 
Musjid Jumah Delhi + - - - - - 19,00,000 
Buildings construtted gy Lahore at the time of Shahjehan - - 12,00,000 
Ditto at Cabul - - - - - 20,00,000 
Ditto at Cashmere @& - - 7 - 20,00,000 
Ditto at Hissar, Candahar, &c. - - - - 20,00,000 
Ditto at Ajmere and Amedabad, Guzerat - - 12,00,000 
A building over the Anasagur*Tank  - - - - - 3,00,000 
Tomb of Emperor Humayoon - - - - - 15,00,000 
NOTE. e 


» 
ReEstricrions on Hinpoos in THE BHAawu1porRE TERRITORY. 


No Hindoo, during the rule of the Khans, was allowed to carry an umbrella. 

When a Hindoo made water, he was not allowed to do sain the direction of Mecca; if he did 
so, he was fined. *® 

The Hindoos of the State of Bhawulpore were not allowed to blow the sankf at the religious 
ceremonies. @ 


In “ Arnold’s Dalhousie ” there is an account of the Koh-i-Noor diamond, how it brought ruin 
on many of its owners. age 191. 

Officers who Rave serve® in Native States seem to have an idea, as expressed by Cunningham 
in his preface, page 9, that England should reign over Kings in India rather than rule over 
subjects.— Cunningham’s Sikhs. ° . 


« Arnold’s Dalhousie” contains some useful information on the change brought about in the 
Punjab by the British Government 
‘ ° 
Kaye’s Administration of the Company may be read with profit. 
Metcalfe’s Despatches. ° : } 
Prinsep, giving various useful information during the period he was Secretary to Government. 


On the defects of the English Government in India, Sir William Napier’s works, whilst 
writing on the policy of his brother, Sir Charles Napier, may be read with very great profit. 
Lord Metcalfe’s despatches are admirable; but at the present moment I am without a copy. « 
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Forced labour js a great hardship on the sabjects..of Foreiga States, \The want -of. agadks in 
Native States is a great hindrance to trade and travellers. Natives object te the general system 
of education which enables all classes to rise; they are in faveur of class resirietiona. They 
think that our system of repressing crime is less efficacious than that pursued in Native States; 
that our Police are most oppressive, and lead to the punishment of many people unjustly; that 
petty crintes, forgery, false evidence, are fostered ia our Courts, That Engiish Courts punish 
rich aad. peor, high and low, without making any and fair allowances. The Hiil rule, before the 
British: qeanquered Simla and other Hill territories, are quoted to prove that truth and honesty 
flourished undef a Native system more than under British rale. 


From WILLIAM FORD, Esq., C.S.1., Agent to the Lieutenant Governor, Punjab, 
for the Affairs of Bhawulpore,tothe SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT 
QF INDIA, Foreign Department.—( No. 201, dated August 20th 1867.) 


I nave the honour, in continuation of my letter No. 195, dated 9th August 1867, 
to forward a-confidential report from Captain Minchin, Superintendent of Bhawulpore. 
It will form; as it were, a conclusion to the report already submitted by me. It 
describes the actual condition of a Native State. 


From Caprrais C. MINCHIN, Political Superintendent of Bhawulpore, to the 
‘ Agent to the LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR for the Affairs of Bhawulpore.— 
- (WMated July 31st 1867.) 


. Wiru reference to the Under Secretary to the Government of India’s confidential 

letter of the ist July last, calling for a statement on the subject whether the masses 

, of the people are more prosperous and happy (swa st bona noriné) in British territory 

than under Native rulers, | have the honour to submit the following report‘on the 
Bhawtipore State for incorporation sane your phils oe aise to ee 

< P : 2. The inhabitapts of the Bhawulpore State may be di- 

iver icin ran a Tipnoos. vided into three aaa pis, Dadodpitian Juts, and Hindoos. 

Tis lake: dhe. @enedcdnata. oe The Juts are the descendants of the original owners of 
original owners of the country. the country prior to its seizure by Daoodputras. 

The Daoodputras are clearly of Arabian extraction, whence they emigrated to 

Soe t Sinde, and were divided into two large tribes, the Kuloras 

eee noodputras of Arabian origin that and Daoodputras. ‘The former proving the stronger after 

ek eee bloody struggle, the Daoodputras were again obliged to 

. as move and seftle on the strip of couutry now known as Bha- 

Bhocuisore, YB 7ew Known 25 wubpore which was so named from BhawulKhan the 1st, who 
assumed the title of Nawab and sovereignty of the State. 

Prior to this the tribe was governed by the headmen of the several sections, of whom 

the head of the Peer Janees was regarded as the principal Maokuddum, or chief. 

. t of Bhawul Khan the isz, Pb2awul Khan the Ist was a very enterprising, ambitious 

man; and raising an army of mercenaries, he gradually 
broughtethe whole State into subjection. His descendants followed the same policy. 
Wo Daoodputras were allowed to hold any offices in the State, or were employed in the 
army, but their lands were held on exceptionally light leases gn condition of feudal 
service. G c 

3. Bbhawul Khan the 3rd was the best of his race, and his rule is always referred 

to as the period in which this State was in the height of its prosperity, although shorn 
PT et ey of its proportion by Secrnnieereart of oi S Airoagic pan 
tka cn eal Khat ortions by Maharaja unjeet Sing, and he is always 
ED gre ae are aioked of iow as Bhawul Khan Salis bil Khair. My 
remark will be chiefly confined to a description of the State under his rule. 

4. Bhawul Khan the 3rd looked after everything hinsself, and, where his own 
interests were concerned, was ve being influenced by under-hand means. A story 
is told of him, that a certain Kardar who served him faithfully was in eonsequence 
very obnoxious to the Mohars, a family ef Syuds in the Bhawulgurh Kardarship, 
who tried to get him removed without effect, and at last induced the Shajadah Nusheen 
of Tawsa, their Peer, to use his influence, when the Nawab plainly told him to mind 
his ows business: and pot, mterfere in affairs.of State. By good management. and 
living well.ssithin his income:be accumulated.a large tneasure, which, however, was 
s00n dissipated by his-successor.. He kept the Dacodputras well under control ; -his 
openly-expressed opinion being that ali equired was a horse and a gun, and 
anything bey@nd that only turned their h and made them rebellious. 
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; &..The Nawab maintained a force consisting of four'Regiments ef Inferitry}-one 
Pe - + of Atrtillery, and a sort of Bodyguard known as the B&r- 
mies OF the. Bhawsipore seers, mounted on horses beWtiging to and kept ‘by the 
eae Nawab. The troops received rations and a small pay'in 
addition.. These rations were -distributed through an_ establishment : known 
mi as the Modikhana, which also supplied rations to the 
" principal Officers of the State and Palace Attendants. ‘It 
was never well fianaged, and led to great abuses, especially under the late Nawabs 
Futteh Khan and Bhawul Khan the 4th, when the number of persons receivitg 
rations was largely increased. The Kardarsewere obliged to furnish the gtam from 
the State granaries, and with a little arrangement, this could have been easily done. 
Rut a custom prevailed of holding an addit of accounts on the Salgirab, abeut fije 
end of June ofdbeginning of July, on the “ Akri Char Shumba,” when the rubbée 
crops could not possibly have been collected; and as each Kardar was obliged fo 
present ‘a large nuzzer in cash as a portion of the proceeds of his collections, théy 
were ebliged to forestall the harvests and sell their grain below the value; thén, 
: _ when they were called on to supply grain, they could 
eae et consequence of mis- Oniy do so by buying it again at a loss, which re-acted on 
the people by raising the price’of grain to almost famine 
rates. A very high import duty on grain, called so:tong, one-sixteenth of value, 
prevented importation of grain from British territory, and so equalizing the maykéts. 
When the Kardars failed to supply the grain they were kept prisoners at A}med- 
pore until the deficiency was made good, which could only be done by their Naibs 
using the most oppressive measures to obtain the required quantity of grain, util 
at last it became the common talk of the country that the Modikhana had-eaten::up 
the State. ‘° 
6. The maintenance df Bargeers led to another abuse, which was quite as bad 
-under Bhawul Kan Sads bil Khair as any of his successors. Each Bargeer was 
ay eee ieee allowei two‘gorses—one for riding and the other was ont 
pe at grass, but really fed and maintained by the Zemindars, 
as the Churwadars, that is horse-keepers, would threaten to cut down the finest crops 
in the country unless paid to alstain from doing so. The Kardars dared not inter- 
fere, and the horse-keepers lived at free quarters. The Nawab, however, ‘paid 
largely for the keep of these horses, which were supposed to be fed*on atta, goor, 
and ghee, which, it is needless to say, were the perquisites of the hgr8e-keeptrs, 
while the horses were fed by the Zemindars. ; ° 
7. Bhawul Khan the 3rd was passionately fond of shooting, particularly black 
buck and ravine deer, and for this sport had large enclosures called “sirgh,” made 
up, miles of strong hedges conyerging to a point foyming a run through which the 
deer were driven. To make up these hedges and keep them in good order, he 
maintained a large establishment of carts and bullocks. ‘There are now some 580 
airs of bullocks belomging to the Nawab, which is much less than there used to be. 
hese cattle had rations allowed for them, but, as in the case of the horse-keepers, 
aren the cartmen considered*it as their perquisite, while the 
: ; cattle were fed by the Zemindars, on whom they had a 
much greater ho.d thyp the horse-keepers, as the Nawab, having a right to a certain 
portion of kfirbee, i.e2, Jowar grass, on most of the estates, transferred this right 
to the cartmen, who paid into the State Treasury a nuzzurana amounting to nearly 
1,000 Ahmedporee Rupees per annum. The jowar grass is much valued by the 
Zemindars, as it is the only grass they can procure in seasons of drought-to keep 
their cattle alive ; and it may be easily imagined how the cartmen used their power. 
Hundreds of Zemindars deserted their lands and settled in the Dera Ghazee Khan, 
Moozuffergurh, and Mooltan districts. From what I can 
doom’ OF those exne- dearn, the exactions of the ,cartmen were most felt by tie 
. people, although the tyranny of horse-keepers and #ns- 
management of the Modikhana largely contributed tothe disorganization, of. the 
State. - . 
. §.."Ehere was also another establishment whick gave great offence, but chiefty to the 
icutie Wathen. better class of Zemindars and the Revenue ‘Officials; titis 
, 7 . was the “ Kunjkee’ Establishment, a sort-:of ranning fodt- 
men attacked to the Nawab’s cart, who aceompanied him -wherever he weérit, 
armed with smalj.axes and a peculiar rod er wand. of office ;- théirsdaty was to cf€ar 
away all obstructions on the road, to seize the arms of persons shooting in ‘the @esett 
or State preserves, and confiscate their property. 
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9. With the,exception of the Daoodputras, who hold their lands on light kussoor 
rates, the Government shareof the produce is taken by 
buttai, unless the estate has been granted on an istumrazi 
tenure. The State, therefore, is obliged to guard the standing crops to prevent 
embezzlement. This duty is performed by a body of men called Moohussils, who 
pay a nuzzurana for performing this duty, and are allowed to receive from the 
Zemindars a certain share of grain. They are overlooked by persons called 
Chungoos, 4 sort of spy, also paid by the Zemindars. To each village one or two 
Mirdahs are appointed as overseers. As soon as the crops are cut and thrashed at 
‘each thrashing floor they are divided into two heaps of unequal size; the larger heap 
is first divided according to the village rate, either one-fifth or two-fifths, as the case 
may be, dependent on whether“the estate is irrigated by welis, canals, or river 
inundation, bat varying in each village. No Mulba accounts are képt, but all the 
village servants, Dhurwaees, Mochussils, Kombhars, Kootanahs, are paid from the 
small heap, as also Takeers, and persons obtaining grants from the State. The 
State now, as formerly the Nawba’s, is entitled to specific shares as follows :— 


“Description of buttai system. 


Choongee, 3 puropees per manne of 15 maunds, 
Lawer, 3 itto ditto 
Machee, ° 2 ditto ditto 
Moohussillana, 1. topa ditto ditto 
° Dhurrut ° 1 ditto ditto 
as Gareeba 6 puropees ditto ditto 


besides zubtee shares, that is, lapses occasioned by the death of proprietors without 
heirs. The Dhurwaees, as well as Moohussils, pay nuzzurs for performing their 
duties, and their share is paid by the Zemindars, and is quite separate from the sewi 
items above entered. After these deductions have been made, any grain remaining 
ever is divided, as before, between the proprietor and’ the State. The local 
customs have been adhered to, and having several timew assisted in this distribu- 
tion, the above may be accepted as a general account of the manner in which 
the buttai.is effected. I enclose a copy of Wasil Baki 
accounts of the Hasilpoor Pergunnah for the lJast khureef, 
which exhibits the actual collections thus made. ° 
10. The position of a Zemindar under the Bhawulpore régime was dependent in 
7 a some measure on his relationship to some party at Court, 
es nice aoa under the however humble, or to bis residing at a long distance 
from the Court. In either case he was often able to obtain 
exemption from the general tyranny exercised by the cart-men and horse-keepers. 
Certain classes, as the Daoodputras, were exempt from this treatment, and held their 
lands on light leases, but they were prevented from obtaining any position of power 
or influence, were prohibited from hunting, discouraged from impréving their estates, 
lived chiefly op their kussoor grants which were paid in money or kind, and were 
liable to have their wives taken from them at any time if passably good-looking. 
The Zemindars in this neighbourhood, with a few exceptions, are the most miserable, 
spiritléss people I have seen ; they catch eagerly at every rumour and misinterpret 
it in the most incredible manner. The report of a Civil Surgeon having been 
sanctioned for Bhawulpore put them in the most dreadful fright, and by one impulse, 
as it were, nearly every male child in the State who had not undergone the opera- 
tion was at once circumcised. Exaggerated stories about the precautions taken at 
Mooltan to prevent the spread of cholera and the tales of the Emam Mehndi were 
blended together to account for the alarm. 1 have endeavoured to get up weekly 
meetings in a garden near my house to get acquainted familiarly with the people. 
Those who have broken the ice gladly come again, but it is very difficult to bring 
in others. Zemindars summoned in criminal cases attend with fear and trembling, 
and it will be some time before they obtain the manly ifidependence which is the 
striking characteristic of the Zemindars in the frontier districts. I attach ne of 
" more than 300 men living,in the Bhawulpore neighbour- 
aa: are hood who have left it tg consequence of the treatment 
they received during the last 14 years. A similar list might be made out for each 
Kardarship in the State. They are now beginning to return, and I trust a happy 
day is yet in store for the Zemindars of this State. The exactions of the cart-men 
and horse-keepers have been stopped. ‘The Modikhana is worked so efficiently that 
its operation is scarcely perceived, and it is‘only the customs which now preases on 
them. They are so accustomed to the buttai that they hardly perceive its hardship, 


See “A ppendix No. L 
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and dread the idea of a money settlement. Large numbers of Sikhs and Bagrees, 
‘are entering the State to get leases of land on money assessment, a report of which 
I hope to submit with this. 


. = 

11. As far as I can learn, the Hindoos are well treated ; in fact they are too 
important a portion of the community to be treated other- 

the Bhewaipore nine” "™4 wise. They were obliged to purchase the Nawab’s 
° share of produce at a little above the currdht price of 

grain, and also to furnish Zemindars with seed grain; but though this is an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject, they never lost by such transactions. They 
had occasionally to give forced loans and to contribute to the expenses of State 
ceremonials, but this was never regarded as a grievfnce. ‘The richer classes always 
obtained exemptign from local cesses, and were able to manage the Zakat officials 
so as to ayoid payment of a portion of the heavy customs dues. This I find has 
largely. contributed to the unpopularity of the present customs management, as, 
although the dues are reduced, they are not able to avoid payment, and consider 
the department more severe than it used to be. Religious bigotry prompted the ° 
governing class to encourage butchers to kill bullocks in the most objectionable 
places for the Hindoos close to their Dhurmsallas! A *few men were forcibly 

circumcised, but no other interference was made with.their religion. ° 


12. In private the Nawabs indulged in the grossest licentiousness; they kepta 
ie eee eee number of women in the harems as procuresses, whose 
business it was to look out for women, and any good- 
looking women were at once seized and married by the Nawab, whether they had 
previously been married or not. I understand that the first husbands of a great 
number of the Begums in {Dillawur are still alive. These Daies obtained great 
influence over the Nawabs,’and one known as the Sooltanee Daie was consulted by - 
the late Nawab on every swbject. Her influence was eagerly sought after, so that 
she amassed Jarge wealth. ‘These Nawalys have a race of hereditary servants, called 
“* Khass Khellies,” who are required to allow the Nawab the first embraces of their 
daughters before they are married to other persons, what Beaumont and Fletcher 
called the ‘“‘ custom of the country.”  Bhawul Khan the 3rd was no exception, and 
though he lived toan old age comparatively, his excesses shortened his life, and 
for some years before his death he was subject to fits of monomania, Which made 
him hate the sight of men and forced him to live in the deserts. A vein of fnsanity 
ran through the family, no doubt a consequence of their excesses. 


13. The principal officers of the State were generally foreigners, residents of Mool- 
Principal Officers of State were tan, and, having no stake in the country, had but one object, 
foreigners. to make their fortunes. ‘Fhe consequence was, that 
generally their tyratny became so oppressive that they were either obliged to fly, 
Pension list of widows whose OT paid the forfeit of their lives. A pension list is attached 
husbands had been Wuzeers and to the Customs department, containing amongst others, a 
whose estates had been confiscated. Jon list of women whose, husbands had been Wueeers 
and killed by order of the Nawab, their lands confiscated, and a small pension 
given to the widows and, daughters. 


14, While on, this sufject it may be interesting to give a list of the Wuzeers 
; ; employed during the last 40 years and their fate. In 1819, 
The Wrzcers employes ns *e on the death*of Nawab Sadik Mahomed Khan, one Sheik 
: Mukbooll was Wuzeer. His wish was that Azeem Yar 
Khan should be made Nawab; but by the assistance of one Yakoob Mahomed, 
Khass Khelli, and certain Dacodputras, Bhawul Khan the 3rd was appointed, who 
at once made Yakoob Mahomed Wuzeer and murdered Sheik Mukbooll. Yakoob 
Mahomed was Wuzeer for ten yearg, when getting too powerful and the Nawab 
wishing to get hold of his wife, sent him a dose of *poison, but that not acting 
speedily enough, his throat was cut, and his wife and two daughters taken into the 
harem. This was about 1829. Moolla Jewun was appointed Wuzeer, and remaimed 
in this position throughout Bhawul Khan the 3rd’s reign. On his death he nominated: 
Sadut Yar Khan to succeed him, who appointed one Chawkees Rae as his Wuzeer. 
Within four months, ‘however, Futteh Khan, by the assistance of Akhil Mahomed 
and the Daoodputras, became Nawab, and his first act was to°murder Chawkees Rae 
‘and confiscate his property. Fukeer Surajooddeen was then made Wuzeer, but® 
within eight months was murdered by order of the Nawab. Jemadar Ahmed Khan 
was then made Wuzeer. On Nawab Futteh Khan’s death his son, Bhewul Khan 
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.the 4th, succeeded him, by whose orders Ahmed Khan was murdered mp7b862 ; 
since then Dewan Megraj, Mahomed Hussun, Nusseerooddeet; and Nizam:Khan 
became the principal Officers of the State under the title of Meer:-Moongshee. 
With the exception of the last four Officers and Moolla Jewun, who died a natyral 
death, though his property was confiscated subsequently, every Wuzeer was 
murdered. Mahomed Hussun had to escape to save his life; and Nusseerooddéen 
was in prisun when the late Nawab died. 4 i ean: 

15. With regard to the condition of Zemindars under British rule, the best .proof 
- of their material prosperity is shown in the fhcrease 
titi emindars under cultivation, the necessity of excavating new canals to give 
an opening to the redundant population, who can no-longer 
be supporte@ on the paternal acres, the capital embarked by the: Zemindars them- 
selves on agricultural projects, sinking new wells, opening new canals, &c., the 
enhanced value of land, and lastly, the readiness with which the wilder tribes on the 
border especially adapt themselves to the decisions of our Courts. My own 
experience is chiefly confined to the frontier districts of Bunnoo, Dera Ismael Khan, 
and Dera Ghazee Khan, but I doubt if anywhere in India there is a more contented 
population than in these districts. ’ 

16. Along the whole berder the people residing in the adjoining ‘hills are 

an particularly anxious to obtain settlement in the: pkains; 

pe cople residing in the adjoining the great difficulty is the want of water. In Bunnoo the 
‘anxious to obtain settlement tgs ‘ 

in the plains. settlement of the Wuzeerees on the ‘lull has transformed 

the most turbulent district on the frontier into one of the 

Settlement of Wuzeerees in quietest. ‘The state of this frontier was most admirably 

Bunxoo District. . : ° : ° . 

described by Sir H. Edwardes in his Year in the Punjab. 

The Wuzeerees then merely grazed their cattle on the Tull: during the last 18 

years they have settled down as cultivators; they havag light settlement, and have 

consequently saved a good deal of money g¢gand those who, prior to British rule, had 
scarcely seen money, are now very wealthy. A case which 
occurred in my Court will clearly show the change that 
has taken place in consequence. A young Mullick ran off with the destined bride of 
another man. The father and intended husband gave me a petition on the subject, 
which was‘ referred to a Jirgah of the tribe, who decided that the offender should 
pay Rss 1,000 as compensation to the father of the woman and a wife to the injured 
intended. The money was pgid into Court; but when the parties came up for 
final adjudication, the father said that if he took the money there would always be a 
bad feeling’ between his son-in-law and himself; that a happy home is better than 
money. He therefore forgave his daughter and her lover, and took upon himself all 
arrangements to pacify the man to whom she was betrothed, and thus made the 
most satisfactory termination of a case of this kind that ever came hefore me. 
17. On the subject of capital embarked in agricultural pgojects, I cannot do better 
Capyal embarked on agricultural than attach an extract* of a report on the Dera Ghazee Khan 
projects in Dera Ghazee Khan district, which I prepared on leaving the district, but which 


€ 


A Sase of Abduction. 


Distriet. ° 
from press of work I have never been able to submit, 
*See Appendix No. III, though I left a rough copy of itgh the office for the use of 
The sum of Rs. 1,58,000 expen. MY successor. From this it Will be Seen that a sum 
ded by principal Zemmndars. amounting. to Rs. 1,58,000 was expended by the principal 


Zemindars of that district within four years on agricultural works. ‘The greater 
portion was of course paid by the Belooch Chiefs, Jumal Khan Lughari, Emam 
Bux Khan Muzari,and Musoo Khan Neootkani, than 
whom more liberal-minded, enterprising men I have never 
met. Their position ig solely due to being under the British 
Government, as previously they were simply robber Chiefs, hiding in the hills or 
morasses by, the river bank, and if caught by the Sikhs would have been burnt alive 
with their followers. Shortly before annexation Jergal Khan Lughari, a far-seeing man, 
made friends with the Sikhs and so bettered his position; they are now looked upon 
‘as the head of their tribes, and all arrangements connected with the tribe are made 
through them. ‘They have been invested with honorary judicial powers, and hold as 
enviable a position as any man could hope to obtain under the British rule., - There is 
only one subject ‘on‘which they all complain, and that is the lawregarding adultery. 
‘Under British ruié this offence bas quadripled. The women believe themseives oO 
be ene al aber it “is Oily the fear’ of being murdered that:Keeps then at ql! 
in or er," ts Pie eawa” BF te ste ml 7 * ‘+ eel Bees AE ARE * 
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Greater portion paid by Belooch 
Chiefs. , 
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18. “With regard to the redugdant population of the Punjab; the following may be » 
*. ‘ considered.as a significant fact. There is a tract of waste 
sg atmdant. popalation of the Pun- Jand in the Bhawulgurh Kardarship, of this State-which 
agi as has hitherte been ieft to cattle graziers, and is estimated 
to contain about 100,000 acres: it is entirely dependent on rainfall for-even drinking 

water, but the Nazim of Bhawulpore has received upwards 

Applications for land on jhe Bha- of 15,000 applications for grants of this land_ ffm parties 

je residing in Ferozepore, Sirsa, Loodiana, and even 
Jnilundar, who all state that they are obliged to look owt for new lands to settle on, 
as their paternal estates can no longer support them, and there is no available land 
left in their own districts. Both at Bunnoo and in the Dera Ghazee Khan district 
lands in favourable localities, situated near large towns, or exceptionally favoured 
with water for agriculture, sell as high as Rs. 200 an acre, which, I understand, is 
much higher than the best land in the Jullundur Doab fetches; and the high price 
paid for the lands taken up for the new fort at Mooltan is another case in point. 


19, In conclusion I beg to submit a translation of a mene on this inter- * 
esting subject prepared by Assistant Superintendent 
i pai Moorad Shah, ca anich he ‘ersell ieecnbea the advan- 
tages of British rule as compared with Native Governments, and in the truth of 
which I fully coincide. It expresses his own feelings on the subject without any? 
attempt at adulation, and may be regarded as genuine. I have drawn out this 
report in a press of business, and therefore many inaccuracies may occur, and I shall 
therefore be greatly obliged if you will excuse such portions you may consider 
inappropriate or foreign to the subject. 
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“; ¢  GODRRESPONRENCE REGARDING 


APPENDIX II. 


sagan wal of Persons migrated from the Bhawuipore State. 


Hei Pisi 


1 Mahomed - - 
soa : - Weaver = = Bhawalpore -| Patt Puttun -{| 15th Aug. 1864 
renee ° : ss . i 9 - | Mocltan - te Feb. 1861 
eee oe : ss - - -|d5th March 1866 
5 Alia Bux - - Shopkeeper - oo : S eh aan’ ines 
Abdool Kurreem - | Nukad - - s : i“ a eet 4 
. Kalla - - | Blacksmith - ie : : aoa Ose. “aRe) 
oe Sh oer ee 2 7 -| 10th Oct. 1860 
Golam Mhhomed - | Blacksmith - . : : alien ee aaee 
Cole : : d ” - . 2 18th Nov. 1857 | 
ree : > Fe = #6 - a ” ept. 1861 
ae : : : Shopkeeper is - a -j 17th Dec. 1857 
hie : * * Pare - - ‘ -| 21st Jan. 1861 
oe? age cana : = i - ‘s -~| 2nd March 1863 
15 Beroo Mull - - ss é E : : Pete race 
Goolaba and - - - . . c : aoa ae 
a Looro- | Potters *9 - aa -| 4th Nov. 1863 
Ghunnoo - - - - 
Tssur 7 _ a és 7 . ” ~ ” bs hs D: 1862 
ssoo Mull - - a Hl . : >. tace 
(eee e 2 Shopkeeper . » - sie -| 17th Feb. 1862 
ea : : _ ss ~-| Adamwaha, -{ 19th Jan. 1855 
Se gets : Sy : ss - | Mookan -| 17th April 1850 
ays 7 s os P - os -| 19th Oct. 1854 
one : : = - a - “ ~-| 24th July 1859 
se apa . 3 ss - ~ a ~| 27th June 1858 
Heat : ; ee ; : 5 - Adumwaha ~-/| 24th May 1857 
7 a ; s lishopkesees <2 ss - oe -| 27th July 1862 
Fannge Mull - : : a ~- | Lodhran -| 29th March 1864 
Pulla : ae a - | Mooltan -| 17th Dec. 1862 
$0 Roshun - - - | Goldsmith - id i evens ice 
oe aa : Be) eran : sa - a -| 21st Oct. 1861 
po ; 7 aenete : e ~ ~ i -~| 28th March 1861 
| Seetul Mull and Ranoo Duilal - - ia - | Kot ij Sl gon wees 
soaps Nl Suopkscoed: Ss - ot Nijabut -| 29th ,, 1855 
Pe | arin aan oe - : 35 - Mooltan -| 11th Dec. 1855 
=v pw iaieeage c o ‘ as - | Shoojabad - 9th July 1857 
| ela ae oe 2 : : ‘ - | Mooltan -,| 17th March 1861 
latent ee : 7 E - - Pr -| 25th Sept. 1861 
Mostkeem and Peera es - - € : yA at gach Sele Ther 
40 | Mahomed Bux - Dyer - - . é a ares ise! 
A cist ; aE Seca ” - _ -| 29th April 1864 
a | : : : = eS - 54 - | 25th Nov. 1865 
wo : 2 55 : ‘5 - * -| 26th Jan. 1865 
lier : $3 7 ‘5 - 35 « 7{ 17th Aug. 1865 
ie Meme Mull - : Dullal ; J 3 - » gf ~| 17th Oct. 1859 
ch : : - : : ss - me -| 18th Feb. 1867 
SLearel 5 os . 7 7 - 56 -| 22nd March 1859 
ra eae ES js - - -| 28th June 1867 
Lalloo Mull - - e - - ~ Mar 
areas i ‘ 5 na -| 14th ch 1860 
ef vial tinge nar : : : 99 - ay ~| 24th May 1864 
areata : : Fe ; : i - a -| 15th Sept. 1860 
Woe : : os ; ° ss - Pe -| 11th Oct. 1862 
sane : : Ke : ‘5 1: ” -| 9th Nov. 1862 
Gam wae 7 i mg i x 9 = ” - | 10th Dec. 1860 
ae Saosin mais i a5 : : es - ‘5 -| 7th Jan. 1861 
He ve z z Dye re. 2 si - 9 -| 5th June 1857 
a : : By alee 5 - a -| 3rd May 1859 
See Bax - - | Dyer - - . : : 132k A aly ieee 
‘iamta - - -jS - a is 3 of es 
es nite : nopecches : ‘3 - ee - -| 18th Nov. 1862 
esenrane ; i se “|e + - aatipe ey -~| 21st Feb. 1864 
Pace : dant : — - enore - -| 27th Oct. 1859 
: i Ps - | Lodhran -| 24th J 
Khema Muil_ - - | Shopkeeper - M re ieey 
ne Nuwah - Sersice - = ee 3 ee E rite aly ieee 
dala : _ I - Ps - a 856 
i Brickmaker 9 - ~ ~{ 16th Oct. 1859 


is ee} 


BRITISH AND NWEEVE ADMINISTRATION IN INDIA. 











5 
Averuwprr T1,—ecdntined. 
a es OR Localities. 
Number. tras Name, Occupation. te 2 Date, 
66 Ramoe - - - | Weaver - ~{Bhawulpore -j{ Mooltan -| 3rd, Sept. 1858 
Azeem - @ . = ” a = bd = ” - Sth June 1860 
Alli - ~ - |Dyer - ~ ie - 36 -| 15th Jan. 1856 
Kayr Mahomed - | Weaver - - 3 -le » - | 29th Nov. 1861 
70 Golam 1 ~- i - = - * -| 4th Oct. 1862 
Noujuf -~ - Po - - 5 - és -| 17th Jan. 1861 
~ = - | Blacksmith -j °* “5 - ‘“ -| 23rd March 1860 
Golam Rrusgoot - | Weaver - - re - 3 - | 29th April 1862 
Peerun - - - | Brickmaker - <i - | Shoojabad -| 2nd Aug. 1857 
7S M&ahamdeo - - - - 5 - ne - 7th Nov. 1859 
Issa = - - ~ 7 aS - | Kenore - -| 4th Feb. 1860 
Soolttan - - - $5 - - -~| Jogeewalla -/| 15th July 1858 
Jahana - - - | Weaver - - oo - | Kenore - - | 19th Feh. 1852 * 
Kurram - - - ee - - a - | Jalla Rain - | 27th April 1863 
80 Kubool - - - a - - 3 - | Mooltan - 4th Oct. 1859 
Abmud Bux - - pe - - “ - ed -| 17th Jan. , 1864 
Noorun - - “ es ~ - as ~ le os -| 14th Dec. 1861 
Golam Hussun - gs - - et 2 - ye - | 15th June 1864 
Kalieo - - - | Carpenter - ee - se -| 19th Sept. 1858 
85 | Noorun - : : as . = = . -| 24th July 1856 
Azeezoo - - - | Reshum Phera 5 - a - | 17th April 1861 
Wulloo - - - a os - ay - 4th June 1859 
Jama - ~ - = ‘“ - of -| 15th March 1856 
Suttar <- - - a ei. - ne - | 19th Oct. 1860 
90 Mahomed Bux - | Weaver - ee ~ ne - | 20th Sept. 1860 
Golam Russool - {° 5 - - Be - a - 4th July 1859 , 
25 Kader - a ee - - is - Ms - | 10th Feb. 1858 
Noorun - *- “ os - - 3 - - -| 11th Jan. 1861 
Mahomed ~ - 53 - - 3 - 3 -| 19th Nov. 1863 
95 Mahomed Bux - | Tailor - - » °° - ne -| 17th Junee 1860 
Mahomed Moorad - “s - - na - iy -| 23rd Oct. 1859 
Wallee Mahonied - | Weavers - os - cs a 4th March 1861 
Beedhoo - - - ag - - 5 - o -| 25th Nov. 1851 
Chuttoo - - - es - - si - be -| 27th July 1858 
100 | Alla Bux - -|Dyer - - aS - a -| 21st Sept. 1863 
Ahmud - - - | Reshum Phera 4s - - - | 26th Nov? 1868 
Rumzan - - - | Dubgar - - i ~ | Khyrpore, Moo-| llth O€t. 1861 
° : ° zuffergurh, 
Alla Bux - - » - _ -~|Mylsee - - | 17th June 1858 
Koodrutoola - - 4 - ~- se - | Shoojabad - | 25th Dec. 1863 
105 Golam Russool -~ | Weaver - - - “» | Mooltan -| 4th Feb. 1859. 
Khumeesa - - | Kunjur - - 5s - | Lodhran - | 15th April 1850 
Eeda - *®- - | Weaver - - me - | Mooltan -~}| 16th June 1860 
Mahomed Bux - = - - ms - "5 -| 15¢h April 1861 
Alli ~ - ® ag - - - - 3 - | 28rd Nov. 1855 
110 Wabid Bux - - | Carpenter - - - . -| 18th May 1861 
Walli Mahomed - | Weaver - - 59 ° - - | 21st Jan. 1860 
Abdoolla - - | Reshum Phera 5s - +s -| 12th June 1857 
Alla Rukha - ~ | Weaver - - oo - -| 22nd March 1858 
Kadir Bux - s as - - 6s - ee - 3rd May 1860 
115 Kadir Bux - -®| Rufoogur - Ps - - 4th Noy. 1863 
Futtoo - - - | Wedver - - - % - | 18th April 1861 
Bukshan - - - oe - e- a - - - | 21st May 1859 
Shareo - - - | Dyer - - 35 - e -| 16th Oct. 1858 
Golam Kadir ~- - | Weaver - - 33 - “3 - | 20th Dec. 1860 
120 Mahomed Bux - = - - on - Ss -| 24th April 1855 
Kurrum - > $ 9 7 = 93 - 23. -| 29th Nov. 1857 
Abdoolla - - “ - - ss - - -| 25th Oct. 1860 
Jooma - - - - “2. ss - is - 3rd June 1859 
Guffoor - - oe a - - _ - " -| 17th April 1861 
126 | Golam -, - ~ » * a a oa ee - | 14th Sept. 1862 
Golam Kadir - - ce - ss - a - | 12th Feb. 1860 
Mahomed Bux - ‘5 - 55 - 5 -| 19th July 1858 
Kadir Bux - - » °° - as - ne -~| 25th Pie "1856 
Allavar ~  - = ei Tiey eA a -| 2letJune 1861 
130 Khumeesa, - - » - is - ss -| 28th March 1867 
Bool# = -* « » _ - 2 - -| 4th Feb. 1860 
Shurreef a ee Dyer = - 3 - re -/ 19th June 1855 
Golam Moortza - | Faller - ~ ” = 9 -| 18th April 1859 
Alleh Bux - - | Weaver - - ” - ra - | 27th Dec. 186P 
135 Hydér - - ~ | Faller = - ” - ”» =| 29th Feb. 1860 
Dhollah Mull - - | Meenakar - %s i eee eee -| 25th Pct. 1862 
Roshun Mull - - | Goldsmith = - 5 re ee ea ae -| 13th June 1850 
138 | Wulfed Mull - - | Meenakar - 9» -|,.» -| 15th Oct. ‘1866 
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APPENDIX 
Localities. 
Number. Name. é Occupatien. Date. 
From To 

Pursotun Mull - | Meenakar -| Bhawulpore - | Mooltan -| 13th Jan. 1859 
140 Wassoé - - 3 - 5 - - - ¢ 18th Aug. 1863 
Muttra - - - - - ey a - | 15th July 1863 
Assa Mall - - %, - ss - - - 8th Decs 1862 
Gurdhun - - ES - 5 - és -} 12th Feb. 1855 
Khooshie = = 9 = > ~ 3° = 15th Oct. 1860 
145 Khooshie = - ” tad = 2 59 bed ”° = 4th dune 1860 
Koodun Mull - - | Goldsmith - ” ad ” -| 15th March 1861 
Pyara be - - ” - ” = ” rd 19th May 1858 
Munga - = - | Meenakar = 3 = 9 e | 20th Oct? 1860 
Khewa - - - | Goldsmith - ss - | Moozuffergurh | 17th Feb. 1861 
150 Beeroo Mull - - = - Bs - | Hyatpore -| 19th Oct. 1855 
Wussoo - = = 39 =: ” - | Lodhran -| 17th April 1859 
Kofrora - - - ne - ” = ” - | 20th May 1860 
Moolie - - - | Meenakar - -5 - ;| Mooltan -| 24th Oct. 1861 
Dhunnoo Mull - - os - 5 - | Lodbran - | 29th Nov. 1859 
155 Looreenda - - sai - = - | Mooltan -| 15th March 1855 
Alla Bux - «| Shopkeeper - Pe - | Kat Lodhran - | 20th June 1855 
« ¢« | Kalla - - - aA - 3 - | Lodbran -| 18th March 1861 
Bunjoo = be 7 ry > 99 = Mooltan - 27th Nov. 1858 
Moola - - - <i - ae - 9 -| 25th Aug. 1863 
160 Narain Mall - - ss - e - | Lodbran -| 17th Feb. 1861 
Korra’ - - - | Weaver - - - - 5 -| 27th March 1862 
Sewa = bd fe ”» i ” - | ”? = 4th April 1860 
Kadoo - = = Carpenter - 99 - | Mooltan -| 15th June 1855 
Khoda Bux - - | Weaver - - 39 - 9 ¢ -| 20th March 1859 
* 165 Rumzan - = bad ” a 9 >, %. . ~ 17th Oct. 1860 
Alla Bux - - | Labourer - ea - | Shoojfbad «| 26th June 1861 
Alla Bux = - | Weaver - - 4 - {| Mooltan - | 23rd Oct. 1860 
Mahomed - - | Carpenter , - ” = » - | 24th Aug. 1862 
Abdool Kureem - ‘5 - ~~ - is -| 17th Oct. 1860 
170 Jewun Ram - - | Service - - = > 9 - | 25th July 1858 
Rumzan - - - | Dyer - - ye - a. -~| 24th June 1860 
Alla Bux - - | Fuller - - a - | Lodhran -|{ 15th July 1862 
Kallan - - - | Beldar - = 9” - ”9 - | 20th Dec. 1860 
Prila - - - | Labourer - a - | Mooltan -| 15th Oct. 1859 
175 | Makomed Yar- -/Dyer -~ - 99 - 99 -| 27th Sept. 1858 
Khumeesa - - 39 ‘ - ” - Pr : - | 25th June 1865 
Luteef - - - Carpenter - ys - of -| 29th April 1857 
Hyat + - - - - - i - - - | 21st May 1860 
Allao - - - | Weaver - - Py) = 9 -/ 14th March 1861 
180 Alla Bux a = 39¢ = = ” = 3” 2 24th June 1858 
Bakir - - - | Kootanah - an - a «| 17th Feb. 1862 
Mahomed - - | Weaver - - 99 . PY -| 18th Jan. 1860 
Jewun ~ - - og! ot - pa - a’ -| 20th June 1858 
Hafiz _ - s - | Kuteek - - <5 - | Lodhran - | 24th Feb. 1861 
185 | Kurreema - - » 7 - 9 - | Sukker -| 28th March 1860 
Abdool Guffoor - | Weaver - - 9 - | Mooltan -| 25th July 1859 
Ahmnud - - - | Kuteek - - ” ~ | Soojabad -| 18th Dec. 1855 
Khallan - ig 3 ate toe é “ - ‘i & -| 14th Jan. 1860 
Wallcoo - = z be = a os - | Mooltap-“ - | 19th Oct. 1862 
190 Moojawar - - ‘eS - ” - | Sukker - -| 15th Dec. 1860 
Buksham - - | Mochie - c ” - | Mooltan -| 14th July 1858 
Akil = - - | Kuteek - - ” aa Soojabad. = 8th Feb. 1861 
Alla Bux - - | Saddler - - a5 - | Mooltan -| 10th June 1861 
Golam Nubbee - | Mochie - - 99 - ‘s - | 15th Feb. 1858 
195 | Noor - - - | Mochie - - 29 -| Shoojabad -| 17th July 1857 
Soohara - - - | Suraj - - 99 - | Mooltan -| 20th Dec. 1859 
Khyrun - = a 9 - = 99 - 99 - 25th Oct. 1861 
i - - - | Dyer - = = ‘oo ei -{ 19th Jan. 1852 
Moosa’- < as oa. 5 é > 55 - ‘6 -{| 27th July 1860 
200 Nathoo - - - | Weaver - - 39 - 99 -| 24th June 1861 
Hukeem - ~ - - » 7 - es - <5 -| 13th Feb. 1863 
Golam. Kadir = - >” Sa = > a 99 = 27th Ang. 1856 
Alla Bax as = ” = = 39 = ” = 14th Oct. 1858 
Oomaid Allie - = 9 = = ry) bet 9 -| 17th June 1869 
905 Khooda Yar - = Y) = - ” = ” er 27 th Dec. 1860 
Jewun - - - » - =| < $s - se -| 13th Nov. 1862 
bd = . ry = = ” rat 99 10th July 1855 
, Golam Kadir - - <5 - - Ss - ss -| 14th Jan. 1857 
Golam Hussun - Pr - % - Pr - | 19th Sept. 1860 
ae Sq — : 3 Shopkeeper : : : Shahjanabad x 1a FA at 166 
- - - a - j -~1 1 ane 1857 
Nundoo - . a 29 “a ? - | Mooltan 15th July 1859 
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Aprenprx I1.—continued. ° 
= Localities. 
Number. Name. Occupation. = s Date. 
Frem To 
Maujnoo - - - | Shopkeeper -| Bhawulpore - | Sorut -| 18th Aug. 1852 
Wullaya- @ - - a - = - | Mooltan = +4 1854 
215 Bheri Mail = - | Service - i 3 = 9 -| 17th July 1862 
uria = - | Shopkeeper - 9 = 99 - | 18th Feb. 1860 
Dhunoo Mull - : 99 = # = 9 -| 14th Aug. 1856 
Thao Mali - - | Hulwai - - Ps - | Lodhran -] 17th June 1861 
Nyamta Mull - - ~ - -{| °@ es ° = + -| 18th Dec. 1862 
220 Tala Ram. - - | Surraf - - - - ae - | 15gh June 1850 
Budda Mofl - - | Shopkeeper - i - o -| 18th Dec. 1862 
Issur Mull - - = - = - 5 -| 15th March 1863 
Ludha- is o om - - - 5 -~| 18th Sept. 1864 
Pyara Mull - - Ss - 35 - | Mooltan ~ Sth July 1851 
225 Sooba Mull - - | Service - - we - S3 -| 17th Aug. 185% 
Chuttoo - - - | Pekhar - - zs - 3 -{ 19th Ot, 1862 
Oocdha - - - | Shopkeeper - ne - 3 -| 18th Sept. 1860 
Koodan - - - 9 - as - Pa -{ 20th June 1855 
Girdharee - - - a5 - as -} 18th Aug? 1860 
230 Lukhoo Mull - - ee - = ~ | Loedhran - | 17th Oct. 18§3 
Budhawa - - | Service - - ‘ - | Mooltan -| 18th Dec. 1881 
Jessa - - - | Surraf - - a - ze -| 20th July 1862 
Futtoo - - - | Dullal_ - - Be - os -| 24th Dec. °1851 
Sonoo Mull - - | Moohussil - ‘“ - eS -| 18th July 1864 
235 Hukoonut - - | Shopkeeper - a - - | 15th June 1849 
Wassoo Mull - - 35 - és - Moozuffergurh 19th Oct. 1852 
Assoo and rrp Dullals - - - - | Mooltan -| 18th Jan. 1854 
Minkua Mull - ss - - ee - ‘i -| 12th Aug. 1855 
Lalla - -* - hopkeeper - s - a -| 20th Sept. 1855° 
240 Dullah Lall @ - - ndit - - s - ss -| 18th Aug. 1865 
Nyamta - - - | Jotshee - = a - - 17th Oct. 1865 
Khooshie - | Shopkeeper - a. “3 ~ ~ 20th Feb, 1862 
Jubua and Lekoo - | Shopkeepers - ‘3 - “i . | 25th June 1858 
Phirai Lall - - nek - is - | Lodhran -| Tth Aug. 1866 
245 Soonoo - - - = - as - + -| 18th Dec. 1863 
Sadhoo - - - | Beggar - - se. 3K - ‘ ~| 14th Nov. 1861 
Tapun Lall_ - - | Hukkeem - - - | Mooltan ~ | 25th» Feb. 1863 
Jenemi Lall - - | Jotshee - - #5 - = - | 18th Sept. 18§2 
Rukha_ - - - | Shopkeeper - $5 - | Mylsee -| 24th Qct. 1857 
250 Mohun Mull - , - | Labourer - * ,, o- “5 -| 18th July 1861 
Kishna - - - | Surraf - - a - | Mooltan - | 24th Dec. 1861 
Kina Mull - - |Shopkeeper - es ane -{ 18th Jan. 1861 
Lukkoo - - - | Labourer - a5 - “i -| 15th June 1859 
Dewa - - - * - - ae - = -| 23rd March 1864 
255 Jessa - @- Dyer, silk - 56 - J -| 29th April 1856 
Rukkha - - - | Surraf - - ue - a -| 24th May 1859 
Kunia Mull -_ e- | Labourer - os = + -| 28rd June 1862 
Kunia Mull - Puttolee - 3 - | Kenore -| 29th Feb. 1859 
Wallaya - - Lace maker - ” - | Mooltan -| 25th July 1861 
260 Moolla Mull - Reshum Phera es - ‘3 - | 19th Aug. 1865 
Jhangir Mull - - | Labourer - $s - 5 - | 29th April 1861 
Topun - - - 99 . BS - “se -| 138th March 1863 
Gungoo fall - @ | Jotshee - - ¥ - ‘5 - | 29th Oct. 1862 
Moorlie Lall_ - - | Hukeem - bs - | Shoojabad -| 24th Jan. 1862 
265 Tikun - - - | Duilal - . - 9° - | Mooltan -| 25th July 1857 
Topun - - - | Reshum Phera -| Dooniapore -j| 15th June 1857 
Gopalla - - - | Dullal - - ws - | Mooltan - | 29th Dec. 1864 
Kullian Dass - - | Shopkeeper - ig -| Shikerpore -| 17thJan. 1847 
Tarroo Sing - - Pe - = - | Sukker - -| 18th June 1847 
270 Loocrinda Ram - 74 ¥ - 9 -| Shikerpore -| 25th March 1838 
Tejbhaun - | * - a - | Bokhara - | i8th Dec. 1855 
Tikkun Mull - - \. 9 . a 99 -|D.G. Khan -| 25th July 1852 
Beeru Mull - - | “ -\* 4, - pShahjanabad -| 18th Sept. 1852 
Desi Ram - - | - - PS - | Sakker - -| 14th April 1885 
275 Lalla Mall - - | Hulwai - - ; * -|Adamwaha = -/| 12th Oct. 1865 
Bukshan - - - | Cultivator -| Banki - | Lodhran -| lith Dec. 1856 
Khyrun - - - 55 - a - - - a 1856 
Kurrma - - - Pe - os - Mylsee - 15th July 1862 
Jewna - s - 5s - | Gamooa = 5 -| 17th Nov. 1852 
280 - - ~ | Weaver - - © 55 = ie -| 15th June 1856 
Karra’~- - - | Cultivator  - = re - | 18th Sept. 1862 
Khamba - 2 - | Meerasee - a = 3 -} 29th Oct. 1862 
Imamoo - - - | Cultivator - ss - 99 ~| 14th Feb. 1856 
Noor - - - es - | Issamatine = en -| 18th March 1862 
285 | Huzoori end Aye - |Shopkeeper - es - 3 -| 9tA& Dec. 1864 
Soenoo - = <3 = Bhawulpore 7 <3 - 6th Jan. 1861 
34.) G3 . > 
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54 
Localities. 
Number.! ~ + ane er Date, 33 ‘usr/ 
ren ¥rom | To 
- - - | Shopkeeper { - caus a +1 Miyisee- -| 18th @et. 1861 
Ahmud Bux - - | Weaver - - - | Lodhran - |°20th Juve 1859 
-+ | Kumal - - - | Cultivator - a - $9 - | LOth A: 1889 
299 | Joomma - - - | Mochje - - a - | Mylsee -| 8thJan." 1859 
Hussan Allie -- - | Cultivator - 53 - Ps - Aup.’* 1857 
Bukshan - - - ‘e - = - ra -| %th Nov 1857 
Jewim « - - “4 os om «5 - a -| 4th June 1863 
Rumzan - - - - és - ss -| ,érd June 1864 
295 | Ghurféo - ~ - Shopkeeper - 35 - | Lodhran -| 4th Jan. 1859 
Goolamo:- - - | Camel man - a -|Shoojabad -| 4th Nov: 1867 
Mesrun - ~ - es - a - 56 -| 15th Oct. 1867 
Jewaya - - - - 5 - | Mylsee - | 15th July 1857 
Thungi - - - - - . -| Shoojabad - | 29th Feb. 1862 
300 Suntmoo - - - ue - a - 5 -| 15th Oct. 1857 
Jumnywd - - - a - - - i - | 10th Feb. 1860 
Peerun - - - i¢ 9s - 9s - | zs -| 8th July 1857 
Rumoo - - - eae - - - | Mylsee -{| 6th Dec. 1857 
aes Kh - - -¢} Kombhar . - ‘3 - = -| 18th Aug. 1857 
305. | Jindeo - - - - - 33 - . - | 20th Sept. 1856 
.| Noor - - - | Labourer - ‘s - | Roshum Shah -| 14th July 1857 
Golam oo - | Cultivator - a: ‘3 - | Lodhran -| 15th June 1856 
Hussun Bux - ~|Dyer - - ore - Left Khyrpore 7 
Illahie Bux - - és - - a ~ } Mylseo  - { years nae. 
310 Buksha - ~ ~ ; ~ - “3 “| a -1 Do. do. 
Mahomed ~ ot ee ~ - = - | im -| Do. Z do. 
Kadir Bux - oe e - - a - | Bare -| Do. 3. do. 
: Aliah Bux ~ oe - - 7 - > | -| Do. 10 do. 
Issa - - - | 49 - - A - ss -? Do. 3 do. 
315 | Shahooddeen - Sb. seg - - ot - ‘ — 
Ryammoo - ~- - 3 ~ c- % - ss -| Do. 6 do. 
Boorhan - - es eee - : A - ie | Do. 12 do. 
Mahomed ~ -i ,, - - . x - - | Do. 12 do. 
Abdoolla - ~ = 55 - - - - 53 -| Do. 13. do. 
320 | Peer Bux - - Z - . eee - es -| Do. 13 do. 
Khedaé Bux - - - - - - - | Khoad Ahmed- | Do. 5 do. 
‘ ° pore Assur. 
Mahemed - - = - - <4 - “5 Do. 5 do. 
Ahmud Allie - is = - a - abs Do. 10. do. 
Hussun - - - apice - - ee =| ‘5 Do. 10. do. 
325 Mahombd - - ‘5 - - Fa - rr Do. 10. do. 
Doolla - - - 4 - - x - | Seetpore -}| Do. 3 do. 
Nubbeoe Bux - - | Washérman - - - aS -| Do. 3 do. 
Oomaida - - - | Cultivator - | Mobarukpore - | Lodhran - | Do. 2 do. 
Kurran - - Ps - Fa - oe -| Do. 1 do. 
330 Ahmud - - - ~ - a5 - s t -| Do. 15 days ago. 
Khyroo . - - - |Camel man - . - i. -| Do. 2 years ago. 
Qarun - - - | Cultivatar - 59 - 5 -| Da 4 do. 
Peerun - - - | Brickmaker - 5 - ms -| Do. 1 year ago. 
Soohara - - se Mochie - - 55 - 45 -| Do. 5 months ago. 
335 Joomma - - a Cultivator - ss - ot -“ «| Do. 1 year ago. 
Khumeesa - Fes - “ - » -|'De 45 years ago. 
Pulla - a : : = ee -|Do. 2° do. 
Rukha-~- - - | o -! ‘; ec * -| Do. 2 months ago. 
Bukshun - - - | % : 35 - = -| Do. 15 7 go. 
340 | Peerun - - | So - | os - a -| Do. 15 
Gamun - - ‘5 - ye - e -| Do § a. 
rh = - = ” ae | 99 - 39 7 — ; do. 
itna =~ a - ” = 29 = 29 = . year ago. 
Soba - - - “3 - ‘ = -| Do 4 yarn ane: 
345 Mehrwan - - | Weaver - - pm - 3 * -| Do. 3 do. 
Golam Hyder - - | Cultivator - bed - Pe -| Do 56 do. 
- - - a - 5 - S -| Do. 5 do. 
Yaron - - - a ‘ . 3 se -| Do. 6 do. 
Khoda Bux - - | Potter (kom- | ‘s 4 a -| Do 7 do. 
bhar). | : 
350 Noor - ~ ~ | Cultivator - | 6 





(Signed) C. Mincurn, Captain Poltl. Supdt. of Bhawulpore. 
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* APPENDIX.JIL., ae 
. ne Cory of Exrract from a Memorandum on the Dera Ghatzee Khan District. 


To sum up briefly, the irrigation works carried out in the district during the four years 

at ‘the joint expensg of Zemindses and the Government are as follows :— ie a 

ana Mussoowah, at the sole cost of projector, Musoo Khan Nootkani, at a cost of 
26,000. , . 

gee Dhoondie, at the joint expense of Government and the Zemindars, at 2 cost of 

. 80,000. 1 

8rd.—-The Fazilwale and Dhori, at the sol@ cost of fhe projectors, Fuzil Allee Khan Loond 
and Secunder Khan Cosa, at an estimated cost of Rs. 18,000. » 

4th.—The Noor, by the Zemindars, at a cost of Rs. 6,000. 

5th.—The extension of the Manka at a cost of not less than Rs. 65,000, of which Rs. 28,270 
were paid by Government. 

6th.— The Gamul branch of the Kadra Canal, on which the Zemindars have paid Rs. 28,000. 

4th.—Branch canals from the Kaatule, at a cost of about Rs. 6,000. * 

On these works the capital expended by the chiefs and principal Zemindars of the district 
cannot be less than Rs. 1,50,000. Of other irrigation works the principal are the damming up 
the mouth of the Shoree Hill stream and making supply ckannels to irrigate the waste lands in 
front of Kim, which was completed this last year by the Muzari Chief, Emam Bux Khan, With 
the assistance of his tribe, of account of which Government has sanctioned the rent-free grant on 
the lands irrigated by this work for a term of 20 years, and the improvements of” the *several 
mouths and channels of the Gawaz, Norwah, Nye Shumalle, and Nowa Shahur branches of the 
Kabo Nullah in the Dajul ‘Tehsil, at a cost of not less than Rs. 8,000, under the superintendence 
of Tehsildar Chummon Mull, to whom these works are entirely due. 

(True Extract) . 
(Signed) C. Mincuin, Captain, Poltl. Supdt. of Bhawulpore. . 


- APPENDIX IV, 
STATEMENT submitted by Assistant Superintendent Moorad Shah. 


All classes, both Mohomedans and Hindoos, are much happier under British than the Native 
rulers for the following reasons :— . — 

Ist.—Under Mahomedgn rulers Hindoos aresprevented from following out their religious rites ;* 
are often forcibly converted and circumcised, whether converted or not; and such acts are 
wantonly committed as are most obnoxious to their religious feelings, taking away their temples, 
destroying their Soukhs, killing bullocks near their Dhurmsallas, &c. Under the Sikh rule 
Mahomedans were not allowed to call the faithful to prayers, If any Mahomedan was caught 
killing a builock secretly in the jungles, hc was burnt alive; if done in a village, it was at once 
plundered and burnt. Under British rule both Hindoos and Mahomedans carry on their religious 
rites undisturbed. In Mooltan the Eedgah was seized by the Sikh and Hindoo Singh’s Regiment 
put up in it; at the commencement of the British rule it was used as a kutcherry, but it was 
restored to the Mahomedans at Mr. Ford’s application, and no gift could have ensured greater 
happiness and contentment. At the Ked thousands of Mahomedans assembled to bless the British 
rule for this signal instarfte of its liberality. 

2nd.—Undere the old Mahomedan rulers, Joung Kote, Kumalia, and Derajat, and Mooltan 
were subject to continual inroads from the Sikhs, who harassed the whole country, No one 
dared cultivate the lands-for fear of the cfops being destroyed and their cattle carried off. Under 
British rale all is peace, and Zemindars are able to enjoy the fruits of their industry. 

3rd.—The Government order prohibiting the keeping of arms has had the happiest effect in 
putting a stop to the disorders which were formerly se prevalent in those parts, where the following 
tribes residing ia the Bar lived almost solely by plunder, so that no man’s life or property was 
safe, viz., Kalias, Kumahanas, Sirganahs, Wuttoos, Ali Khanas, Bhirwanalis, Sinpats, Seals 
Supras, Baboo Jowannas Wainiwals, Kurrals, Truggers, Lungrials,. Saholis, Horrajes. At 
Bhawulpore in the present day murders are of frequent oceurPence; in British territory, however, 
all such raids have been efficiently suppressed. ‘ 

4th.—A few of the Mahomedan tribes and a large number of Hindoos, chiefly of the Khatree 
castes, were in the habit of destroying their female children at birth on account of the reat 
expense attending marriages and their pride in considering no one worthy of mating with them. 
This has been noticed by the Government, and repeated efforts made to put a stop to it with the 
greatest success, so that, whereas these classes had become nearly extinct, they have now become 
populous,.and the mea of their families saved from a life. of vice. ; 

5th-—Under beth Mahomedan and Sikh rulers the poorer Zemindarg arg much opprested. 
The richer seized the lands of the poor classes, and if a complaint was made to the rulers, a 
handsome nuzzur soon confirmed the rich oppressor in his possession. ? 
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Under Sawun Mall the village of Shukroo, in the Mooltan District, was altimately given to 
the Sirganah or Hurraj without reference to proprietary rights accerding to the amount of nuzzur 
either party presented to the Dewan. Under British rule nuzzuranas have been prohibited, and 
each person is maintained in possession of bis own property. 

6th.—Under Native rulers, in addition to the demand on the land, the following imposts were 
established :—Snbzi mundi zekat, rahdaree, chelyek, mohars, chubootra, &c., so that the unfor- 
tunate proprietors had but little left to them from produce of their estates; their estates were 
heavily mortgaged in consequence: they are now freed from all these imposts 5 their estates are 
lightly assessed, and cultivation has increased. 

%th.—-The Bhawulpore State was a standing contrast, and the Zemindars residing, in the 
neighbourhood could congratulate thtmselves en the exemption they enjoyed. Under Native 
rule the Zemindars were attacked both in property and reputation; every handsome virgin was 
at once sent for to the harem, and should*the Nawal be pleased with her, she was retained, but 
if not, she was allawed to return to her home. It is this custom which swelled the numbers of 
women confined in the harem of Ahmedpore and Dillawur. The exactions of Nawab’s servants, 
horse-keepers, bullock-drivers, and kunjkees were so great that hundreds of Zemindars, aban- 
doning their possessions, sought safety and protection in British territory. 

8th.—Again, under Native rulers, merchants and traders suffer great hardships; they are 
stopped at every town and village, their goods are opened and examined, and they have to pay 
large sums for zekat (customs), rahdaree (transit dues), chubootra (town dues), goozar (ferry 
dues), &c., from nearly all of which they are exempt under British rule, and they can go from one 
end of the Empire to the other without molestation and their goods protected by the Police. 

9th.— Lastly, under Native rulers, whenever lands are required for public purposes, they are 
seized “and no compensation awarded, whereas under British rule the compensation amply 
remunerates them for their property. 

(Signed) C. Mincuin, Captain, Poltl. Supdt. of Bhawulpore. 


From W. G. PEDDER, Esa., Superintendent, Revenue Survey and Assessment, 
Kandeish, to the UNDER SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT 
OF ‘INDIA, Foreign Department, Simla.—(No. 234, dated Malligaum, 
August 16, 1867.) ; 


In reply to your confidential letter, dated Simla, Ist July 1867, I have the honour 
to submit the following report. 

. & The pints at issue are two,-—Ist, whether the people are really more prospe- 
rous under British than under Native rule ; 2nd, whether they consider themselves 
to be so, ¢.e., are happier. I will consider these points with reference to —I. taxa- 
tion ; II. security of person and property; III. administration of civil and criminal 
justice in the provinces with which I have some acquaintance, viz., Guzerat and 
Kandeish. I must premise that the Native governments with which I contrast 
British administration are those of the Mahratta Powers, the Peshwa, Scindia, 
Holkar, or the Gaekwar, to which our rule succeeded, and which are probably the 
only alternative to it in the Bombay Presidency. 

3. Having been employed for many years in Guzerat on special duties connected 
with the settlement of the land revenue, and of the various titles to land in that 
province, I have had peculiar opportunities for making myself’ acquainted with the 
early records of all the Guzerat Collectorates. In particuldr I have Yead a great 
number of documents prepared soon after the introduction of British rule, in which 
is recorded all the information which the old Patels could then supply regarding 
the history of their villages. Many of these papers are very interesting, and give 
the village annals from the end of the 17th century. The quotations in this letter, 
where not otherwise noted, are from the Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone’s 
Report on the territories conquered from the Peshwa, written in 1821. 

4. 1—TZazration.—There can be no doubt whatever that the weight of taxation 
generally was much greater under the Mahratta than under the British Govern- 
ment. It is said that the revenue derived by the different Mahratta Governments 
at the end of the 18th century from the Deccan, Khandeish, and Guzerat amounted 
to 25,000,000/., or one-fifth more than the whole land revenue of British India. 
Yet the country was unquestionably much poorer than it now is., In 15 districts of 
the province of Kandeish, the cultivated area in 1818, the first year of British rule, 
was little more than four lakhs of acres. it now exceeds 13 lakhs. The Mahratta 
prose of igad assessment, indeed, was that half the gross produce belonged to the 

te. 
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5. Not only were the demands of the Mahratta Government heavy, but they 
¢ were uncertain, varying from*year to year, and composed of many different item’, 
and were often nearly equalled by additional illicit exactions. The Deccan cultivator 
was doubtless the best off under Mahratta rule, as his government was a Native 
one, and his district, before the introduction of the farming system, was managed by 
a, salaried official who had an interest in its prosperity from the Jong period for which 
he was allowed to hold it. Yet, under these most favourable circumstances, the 
ordinary assessm@ént he had to pay was composed of the following items :—Sirdesh- 
mookhi (hout and Jagheer Chout, divided into Babtee and Mokassa, Mokassa into 
Ein and Schotga. This gives, says Mr. Elphinstone,°“ but an imperfect idea of the 
‘* numerous sub-divisions which have been made in most parts of the country. 
Some were assigned to jagheerdars ; but when they all fell into the hands of 
Government,¢it kept them up in name, and even in practice. One man would 
collect Sirdeshmookhi, another Jagheer, a third Mokassa, a fourth Babtee, a fifth 
‘* Schotra, in the same village. Where there was a defalcation, each endeavoured 
* to collect his own and throw his loss on his neighbour, and a general struggle 
ensued, in which the ryots were sure to suffer.” The regular land tax was com- 
posed of these items; but, in addition, the cultivator had to pay those included in 
the “ Sewai jumma,” such as house tax cesses, taxes on’ animals, &c., and also an 
extra assessment, “ Sadur-Warid Pattee,” ‘“‘the grand source of the Mamlutdar’s 
** profit, levied to pay expenses not provided for by Government, one of the chigfof 
which was called ‘ Untust,’ and was originally applied secretly to bribe the minis- 
“ters. By degrees these bribes became established fees; but as bribes were still 
‘¢ required, another increase of collections took place for this purpose; and as the 
auditors did not seaich minutely into these delicate transactions, the Mamlutdar 
collected much more for himself than for his patrons.” In years when the harvest e 
was particularly good, or*when an extraordinary emergency occurred, an extra cesg, 
“ Yek-Sali Patteg,” was waposed, and frequently not taken off when the occasion for 
it had passed away. Besides all this, the cultivators had to pay direct ‘“ Huks” to ‘ 
village and district officers, offen heavy in amount. The mode of realizing tiese 
demands was simple, “Ifa ryot refused to pay, the Sebundy confined him, exposed , 


‘* him to the sun, puta heavy stdne on his head, and prevented his eating and drinking 
*¢ till he paid.” 


6. All these evils were much aggravated under the farming system. “ The office of 
Mamlutdar, instead of being conferred as a favour on a person of experience and 
probity, was put wp to auction for ne year amoung the Peshwa’s attendants.” 
The Mamlutdar, thus constituted, had no time fer inquiry, and no motive for 
forbearance ; he let his district out at an enhanced rate to under-farmers, who 
repeated the operation till it reached the Patels. - If one of these officers farmed 
his own villagé, he became absolute master of everyone in it. No complaints 
“« were listened to. If the Patels refused to farm the village at the*rate proposed ”’ 
(I have seen in old Guzerat records instances of their being compelled to do so by 
torture), ‘‘ the case was worse, as the Mamlutdar’g own officer undertook to devy the 
“sum determined on, with less knowledge and less mercy than the Patel. In 
either case the actyal state of the cultivation was disregarded ; a man’s means of 
payment, npt the tang he occupied, was the scale on which he was assessed. No 
moderation was shown in levying the sum fixed; every pretext for fine and 
forfeiture, every means of vigour and confiscation, were employed to squeeze the 
“* utmost out of the people before the arrival of the day when the Mamlutdar was 
“to give up his charge. Amidst all this violence, a regular account, of course . 
“¢ fictitious, was prepared. When the time came for the Mamlutdar to make up his 

accounts, his exactions were most severely felt, for he had a certain sum to make 
“up, and if the collections fell short he portioned out the balance among the 
‘‘ exhausted villages, and left the Patels to extort g on whatever pretence and by 
“© whatever means they thought proper.” 
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7. The above relates only to the land revenue. The non-agricultural classes were 
equally heavily taxed. They had to pay house-tax, shop-tax, taxes on domestic 
agimalis, mohturfa or licence-tax on trades, licence-tax for marriages, for theright to beat 
drums on festivals. on weights and measures, &c.; also zekat or customs (a great 
check to trade, as it was levied separately in every district through which the goods 
passed), nuzzur or succession duty, a tax of 12 per cent. on sales of animals, kotwatee 
or town duties, including a tax of 17 per cent. on the sale of houses, &c. That 
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these taxes were.not light is shown by the fact that, imthe prevince of -Ahmedabad 
the produce of them.nearly equalled the land revenue. © «© .- -# 


8. If this was the state of taxation in the Deccan, it was muth worse in Gizeraty 
where the pedple, in race and language, were foreign to their Mahratta “rulers, 
where the farming system was introduced earlier and more systematically than’ the 
Deccan, and where districts were portioned out between the Moguls, the Pesirwa, 
the Gaekwar,and Scindia, which Powers were continually at war, so that a single 
village -was often called on to pay revenue to two or more at once. In mowass and 
talookdari districts, those in which the land belonged to Rajpoot 01 Kolee Chiefs, the 
revenue was only collected by sending tound a moolukgiri army while the crops 
were standing ; and as the chiefs made resistance a point of honour, the cofléction of 
the Government demands was annually attendéd with bloodshed and wide devasta- 
tion, the result being that the most powerful chiefs paid little, thé weaker were 
crushed by the exaction. In crown districts the revenue settlement of Akbar, and 
the proprietary rights based on it, almost entirely disappeared ; the constitution of 
most of the joint village communities, and the distinction between proprietary and 
non-propriétary cultivators, was destroyed; many villages relapsed into the 
bhagbottai or metagar system; but the benefits of that system were completely 
neutralized by the practice of imposing arbitrary cesses in addition to the Govern- 
mept share of produce, the worst of which, * Jasti-Vero,” was meant to secure’ to 
the: farmer of revenue the profits of an exceptionally good harvest. In other 
villages, the revenue system was that of crop or of caste rates, also supplemented by 
cesses; and in many, all these systems prevailed at once, so that no cultivator could 
have any idea of what he ought to pay. I may give two examples of the way in 
which the Guzerat peasantry were rack-rented under’ Mahratta rule. The assess- 

‘ment of a village near Ahmedabad, which, when it passed into the hands of the 
Gaekwar, was paying 80/. per annum, was raised in a single generation, during which 
it was repeatedly burnt and deserted to 600/., when it was finally abandoned. And 
while Scindia held Broach during the last quafter of the 18th century, he farmed the 
district for a short term to an hereditary officer, whose exactions were so oppressive 

' that the people proved he had raised in four years nearly 80,0002. more than the sum 
for which he had contracted, including the stipulated percentage for expenses of 
management. Scindia in this fined him 80,0007. which sum was not, however, 
returned to the defrauded cultivators, and deprived him of his farm, which was im- 
mediately uadertaken at an enhanced rate by a Surat banker. This revenue system, 
‘together with the incessant wars ard total absence of security, ~esulted in destructive 
famines, to alleviate which nething, so far as I know, was done by the Mabhratta 
Governments, and one of which, that of A. D. 1803, so completely depopulated the 
once thriving province of Kandeish that there are still large waste tracts, now 
uninhabitable from malaria, but full of the ruins of what were‘once flourishing 
villages. ‘ 
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9. It is hard’y necessary to compare the British revenue system with that above 
describe. Now, the non-agricultural classes pay no direct taxes whatever, except 
the recently imposed licence tax, and the indirect taxes which they pay in common 
with the agriculturists, the salt duty, customs, and excise, &@., are unquestionably 
infinitely lighter than the imposts of the Mahratta Governmént. Thé land revenue 
is now of the nature of a rentcharge ;,it probably averages less than one-seventh 
the gross produce, and in some districts is less than that. “ Under the Bombay 
survey system, it is regulated entirely by the value of the land; it is fixed for 30 
years, and cannot be raised against the holder at the expiry of that period on account 
of any improvements he has made; all imposts whatever, including “ Huks” of 
villages and district officers, are consolidated with the land assessment ; the mode of 
realization in case of default is simply by sale of the land, and every peasant has his 
receipt book, in which the extefit and assessment of his holding are entered, so that 
illicit exactions are nearly impossible; while, in Guzerat at least, the rights of 
superior holders, whether landlords, such as talookdars, or joint village communities, 


are carefully upheld. 

10. I have never heard from any cultivator any question of the infinite mi (ah of 
of the British over the Native system of land revenue. There is nothing that the 
Bombay ryot thinks of such consequence as the consolidation of all imposts into one 
asstssment on the land. So much its this the-case, that 7 have been repeatedly asked 
to do away with the merely nominal distinction between Local Fund dnd lmpetial 
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Révertie (the forititr béing one anna to every Rupee of assessment, teut assessed and 
levied’in precisely the same Way), merely because the people thought it of mofe 
corfsequence to preserve the principle of a single assessment than to have the 
advaritage of cldimivig' that a portion of their assessment’ shdtld ‘be’ expended upon 
local improvements. : 

11. The only objections I have heard to the Bombay revenue system have been 
fom landlords, sach as Inamdars, and from traders; the former, because they find 
that the advantages enjoyed by Government cultivators have a tendency to reduce 
their refitals ; the latter, because they think that theeincome tax and now the licence 
tax have been rendered necessary by the moderation of our land assessment, and 


that good government consists in providing for all the expenses of the State out of 
the land revenue. 


12. Qn the whole, I am convinced, not only that our revenue system is infinitely 
superior to that of the Mahrattas, but that the people generally feel that it is so. 

13, I{.—Security, or otherwise, of property in the soil, must, in a country like 
India, be one of the points on which the happiness of the people is most affected by 
the Government. By the Bombay settlement an indefeasible hereditable transferable 
right of property is given to every occupant of Government land, subject only to 
payment of the assessment, and that the people value this is shown by the common 
phrase, “the Sircar has given us all its land in miras.” Now, in Guzerat, though a 
certain proprietary right of the cultivator in crown lands was of very ancient date, 
was: apparently more or less acknowledged by the Mahomedan Kings, and was 
confirmed and even extended by the settlement of Akbar, yet I cannot find that the 
Mahratta Governments respected it in any way, or that they treated any Govern- 
ment cultivator as otherwise than a tenant-at-will, and the same was the case in, 
Kandeish. But in_the*Deccan, though much land was cultivated by ‘“ Ooprees,” 
or tenants-at-will, yet adarge proportion was held as miras, or hereditable and 
transferable property. This mirasi right was much prized by the people, and “no 

_. * species of propeyty was so much respected by the 

Wet Gee ree. Political <¢ (Jovernment ;” still, though “the tax on miras land 

‘* was fixed, the Mahrattee Government loaded it with 

“ other impositions, who reduced that advantage to a mere name, and took 

“ advantage of the attachment of a mirasdar to his land to make him pay considerably 
‘¢ more than an Oopree.” . F 


14. The most unpopular measure of «the British Government has probably beeri- 
the appointment of the Bombay Commission of inquiry, into the title to alienated Jand. 
But the Mahratta Governments, though they seem generally to have avoided nominal 
resumptions, had no scruple whatever in appropriating the profits of alienated lands 
by the imposition, under the plea of necessity, of such taxes as “ Duleah Puttee,” 
“Inam Tijavee,” &c., and often permanently. An instance of thig is a fine village 
which was granted about the end of the 15th century by one of the Sultans of 
Abmedabad for the support of 2a Mahomedan shrine. The Mahratta Governor of 
Ahmedabad demanded a quit-rent from the holder of this village, who réfused it, 
pleading that the original grant was free of assessment. The Mahratta admitted 
this, but immediatel¥Y imposed, under the name of cesses, an assessment upon the 
cultivators at*least as Reavy as that upon neighbouring government villages, so that 
the landlord, nominally holding hig village free of assessment, really derived little or 
no income from it; such cases were numerous. It must, however, be allowed that 
the great unpopularity of the Inam Commission arose from its claiming to act upon 
principles of justice, but which no Native would allow to be just. 

15. It is easy to admit, as Natives freely do, that British rule has given greater 
security of person and property ; but few persons can now realize what was the 
state of things to which ft succeeded. , It is not too much to say that in this respect 
the present condition of Guzerat and Kandeish differs as much from the condition 
of those provinces in the 18th century (expressively called by the Guzerat peasantry 
tle time of the Guneems or plunderers), as that of the England of Queen Victoria 
from the England of Stephen. 

#16. The following facts will illustrate this statement :-— 
1st.—A very numerous class in Guzerat are the Kolees, who, though’ they are 
“ fond of claiming a Rajpoot descent, and though some of their chiefs 
“are really ‘half-bred Rajpoots; are not of Hindoo blood, but *are 
ie descendants of the aboriginal tribes who inhabited the province before 
(24.) H 2 
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the Aryan conquest. They have, however, long adopted, at least in 
great part, the Hindoo religion and mamers. By no class are the 

There is an interesting nocount of Denefits of British rule more clearly shown. 
the state of she Gurerat Kolees in Fifty years ago the Kolees were a restless, 
Bishop Heber’s Journal. turbulent race, defiant of authority, de- 
spising agriculture, living by plunder, and famous throughout India 
for the skill and daring of their predatory exploits, of which strange 


“tales are still told. The names by which they were°known denoted 


their habits. ‘They called themselves “Shumsher Bahadooy,” and 
were designated *by others “ Dharola,” or armed people—a name 
which they still retain. They have now universally settled down in 
peaceful husbandmeh, some of whose villages, in comfort and skilful 
cultivation, may vie with those of Koonbies ; open resistance to 
authority is unknown, and even petty robberies are comparatively 
rare. Ihave spent nine years in every part of Guzerat without a 
guard, and have never had my house or tent robbed. In a civil case, 
afew years ago, it appeared that a cart, containing valuables, worth 
about 1,0002. ‘was insured between Ahmedabad and Patree, a road 
which passes through a district of Kolies, who used to bear the worst 
reputation for a few upees. The insurer, an old banker, was asked 
for what he would lrave insured it 50 years ago, and replied, not 
for half its value ; he must have sent 100 armed men with it. 


2nd.—The Rajpoot Chiefs, who mostly resided on the frontiers, made a regular 


practice of levying black mail (called Tora Girass, whence these 
chiefs are called Girassias) to such an extent that in many districts 
not a single village was exempt from the imposition. If it was not 
regularly paid, the village was burnt and the Patels carried off to be 
held to ransom. ‘Two or three years after-the cegsion of Surat, a 
village within a mile of the Bretish cantonment was burnt for this 
reason by a Rajpoot Chief, who escaped to the hills, carrying off the 
Patels, who had to be ransomed by Government after being tortured. 
The black mail has long been commuted into pensions paid by 
Government to the chiefs; and Rajpoot incursions have for many 
years been as much unknown as are highland forage in the low- 
lands of Scotland. But a curious illustration of the old state of 
things exists in the ‘“ Palegyor,” or tombstones so numerous in 
Guzerat villages, which were erected to commemorate peasants who 
fell in defence of their homes. 


3rd.—Besides the pus: of the province from robber tribes, every petty 
1 


4th.— Th 


chief and every village during the 18th century waged war with their 
neighbours at discretion ; boundary disputes, which have now been 
peacefully arranged, being the commonest cause. 

¢ coasts of Guzerat and the Konkan suffered dreadfully during the 
18th century from the ravages of pirates. On one occasion all the 
women of a Brahmin town were carried off by Mahomedan pirates, 
who not only violated them, which perhaps was- not thought of so 
great consequence, but deprived them of casté by forcing beef into 
their mouths. During 1857-58, [ heard a story that the inhabi- 
tants of a coast village were talking over the war, and some of the 
younger men expressed a wish for the success of the rebellion. An 
aged Patel, pointing to a lofty palm on the seashore, said, “I re- 
‘© member when a man always sat in that tree to give warning of the 
‘“ approach of pirates, and once or twice a year we had to fly inland 
“‘ with our cattle and property, You have never seen a pirate, and I 
‘* recommend yoh to pray for the Sirkar.” 


5th.—In Kandeish, the Bheels or aboriginal tribes, sallying from their fast- 


nesses in the hills, committed great ravages upon the villages of the 
plains. The policy of the Mahrattas towards these people was 
cruel in the extreme. A common punishment for a Bheel, whose 
only crime perhaps was his heing a Bheel, was to be tied to a red-hot 
gun. Numbers of them, with their wives and children, betrayed by 
treachery, after being flogged or mutilated by the amputation of their 
noses, ears, and the breasts of the women, were thrown down preci- 
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pices or into dry wells. They of course retaliated when they could 
by similar atrocities. The Bheels are now perfectly peaceful, and 
many of them live in the plains as cultivators of Government land or 
agricultural labourers. 

6th.—Kandeish is full of dismantled hill forts. ‘These were supposed to curb 
the hill tribes, but during Mahratta rule they were occupied by 
Arabs and other mercenary troops, who laid the whole cofintry under 
contribution and committed great atrocities. 

17. Tie Natives in these provinces are quite willing to admit the fact of their 
living far more securely under British than under Mabhratta rule. But the 
generation which felt the miseries of Mahratta misgovernment has passed away, 
and I think the tradition of it is growing faint among them. Perhaps the words of 

, . Gibbon, regarding the Kingdom of Theodoric in Italy, 
* « These ufigrateful subjects could may be applied to them.* ‘They are apt to complain of 
never be reconciled to the origin, the : 7 : 
religion, or even the virtues of the OUT police system, and, notwithstanding the great results 
Gothic conqueror; past calamities which it has effected, not perhaps altogether , without ° 
were forgotten, and the sense or ° -_ . ° 
suspicion of injuries was rendered reason. ‘They accuse the police of inefficiency in detect- 
more exquisite by the present felicity ino crime, of corruption, and, to» some extent at least, of 
of the times. ° . ° ° 
oppression. They forget, however, that, if the pdlice is 
bad, it is chiefly because good Native material for,it is so difficult to procure, and 
that the fault lies in great measure with themselves. They are so timid, that 
respectable people will not communicate what they know to the authorities ; ‘and 
so false, that, if the latter seek for information regarding the police, they are deluged 
with groundless accusations, often directed against the very men who are trying to 
do their duty, because they carry out sanitary or other measures, which happen to 
be unpopular. 


18. ILf{i.—It is verye difficylt to give any description of the administration of civil” 


and criminal justite undér the Mahrattas, because in Guzerat at least no fixed 
system could be said to exist. The following sketch, therefore, refers to the 
Deccan, and it will be understood that whatever were the evils of the system in 
that province, they were exaggerated in Kandeish and Guzerat :— 

‘* The power of administering criminal justice was vested in the Revenue Officers, 
and varied with their rank—from the Patel who could imprison for a few days, to the 
Sirsoobhadar, who had power of life and death. The right of inflicting punishment, 
however, was very undefined ; one Patel would flog and fine and put in the stocks 
for many weeks, anothes would not’ venture even to imprison. Most Mamlutdars 
would hang a low caste robber without a reference ; a chief had full authority over 
his troops and servants. ‘There was no prescribed form of trial; a Bheel, caught in 
a part of the country where Bheels were plundering, Would be hanged immediately. 
In doubtful cases the chief authority would order some of the people about him to 
inquire into the affair. he prisoner was examined, and if suspicions” were stiong, 
was flogged, to make him confess; even in common criminal trials no law seems 
ever to have been referred to. The only rule was the custom of the country, and 
the Magistrate’s notion of expediency; great abuses are said to have at all times 
existed. Criminals found refuge in one district when chased out of another; some 
jagheerdars made a tradg of harbouring robbers; false accuSations were made a 
cloak for exactions ; any offender could purchase his release, if he had money enough 
to pay for it; and Mamlutdars woutd sometimes release even Bheel robbers and 
allow them to resume their depredations on payment of a sum of money.” Punish- 
ments were regulated more by the caste or influence of the offender than by the 
nature of bis crime; “and the commonest was fine and confiscation, to which the 
Mamlutdar was so much prompted by avarice, that it was difficult to say whether it 
was inflicted as a regular punishment or made use of as a means of gaining wealth.” 

19. Notwithstanding the obvious evils é6f a system soelax and corrupt as that here 
described, Mr. Elphinstone says that crime 7z the Mahratia country proper was 
rarer than might be supposed. - 

20. The Mahratta system of civil justice is described as follows :— 

“The authorities by whom civil justice was administered were the Patel, the 
Mamlutdar, and Sirsoobadar, and, above all, the Peshwa jagheerdars administered 
justice in their own lands with little or no interference from Government. In some 
large towns was a Judicial Officer. If a complaint was made to a Patel, he woulds 
send for the person complained of and interfere, partly as a friend, to settle the 
mode of payment of the debt. If it was disputed, he assembled a punchayet, who 
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inquifed mio thy matter, ‘with the cdtseat GF the partibsprekt-very tittle form, and 
decided as they thought “best ; ‘or “the Zomplainant ‘sve: to thé: Mamlutdar, who | 
proctedied néarly es'the Patel, but’ who ‘eoujd ‘compel: ‘the defendaatto submit to‘a 
punchayet. There was no regular appeal; the supefior ‘authority would not revise 
the decision of the infériet; unless in ‘cases of gross injustive or corrtptiob-; id'@ases 
of lea purity, that is, im almost all cases, the superior was Influenced in receiving 
the appeal by the Gonsideration” of the profit promised. ‘Phe smembers of the 
punchayet received no fee, but when they had' much trouble,'the winger made them 
openly a present: A sum of money ‘was levied for Government frém “the winter 
and from the Yosers one-fourth of the property isput. down: as -the ‘price paid for 
justice by the plaintiff when he wins. When a matter had come toa trial; # was 
expected that*Government should enforce the decision,*but with the irregularity 
characteristi¢ of the’ Mahrattas, the plaintiff was ofteA permitted to enforce it 
himself. «This system in the best of times .was very impeffett; “! Ttitte wis. io 
regular administration of justice, no certain means of filing a suit, ae fixed pro- 
‘cedure. .It rested with the officer applied to to receive, orneglsét, a témplaint. 
There can be little doubt of the diffculty of getting justice,.except by.meamns of 
bribery or of powerful friends. The punchayets themselves weré‘opén to ‘corriipiigit 
or partiality, and had not sufficient powers. No decision was final, and there was 
a& much difficulty in being exempt from an unjust revision as in obtaining a jast 
one. Under the farming system things were worse ; justice was openly sold. The 
party in the wieng could always, by a bribe, prevent the cause going to a punchayet, 
or upset the decision of one. The Government afforded little justice to the rich 
and none to the poor; yet the system had some advantages to counterbalance its 
obvious defects, most of which originated in one fact, that the Governarent, though 
at did little to obtain justice for the people, left them the means of procuring it for 
themselves. The advantage of this was particularly felt among the lower orders, 
who are most apt to be neglected under, all governments. “By means of the 
punchayet they were enabled to effect a tolerable dispensation of justice amon 
themselves, ‘The intimate acquaintance of the members of the punchayets with thé 
subject in dispute made their decisions frequently eorrect, and it was an advantage 
of meaiculable value that the Judges, being drawn from the body of the people, 
could act en no principles that were not generally understood. ‘The inertness of 
Government was counteracted by various expedients which, objectionable in ther- 
selves, sipplied the place of better principles. These ‘were private redress, 
patronage, and presents.” a 
21. It would seem absurd to make any comparison between a system so lax and 
corrupt as that abovedescribed, and our pure, systematic, and impartial, administration 
of civil and criminal justice. ‘ Yet I feel bound to say that, so far as my observation 
goes, the Courts are the most unpopular. branch of our administration, not mdeed 
among the educated or mercantile town population, but among the great mass of 
the peasantry. Some years ago: the Gaekwar introduced, as a reform, a Civil 
Procédure Code founded apon ours in his territorids in Guzerat, on whieh a Patel 
in one of his villages remarked that his subjects were going 1o be deprived:df the 
solitary advantage they had over the “ Sirkar’s ryots;” that ofhaving no Civil Courts. 
22. This feeling is not, I think, caused by any doubt of the purity, justice, or 
independence of the Courts; on the contrary, the people value. them *hi 28:8 
safeguard against any oppression on the part of the administrative officers of Govern: 
ment. It arises, I believe, chiefly fromthe followimg causes. “ ia 
23. As regards Civil Justice— ae Se 
1st.—Though the nominal interest on debts was very high under Matratta 
rule, yet the debtor hada good chance of escaping payment altogéther, 
and might be pretty sure of being able to,free hituself by a reasonable 
compromise. « The establisament of the British Civil Coutts Give 
oe creditors, mostly of the nrercantile classes, prompt and effectual-meahs 
of enforcing their claims against the peasantry; who ‘had ‘contracted the 
debts under very different circumstanves. Partly: ftom @ economical 
cause (the fall in the value of produce which sicceéded the intrbdirc- 
tion of British rule), but.an very great measure froth ‘the séfivn of 
the Civil Courts, the whole of the peasantry of this Presideticy wete 
for nearly two generations crushed under'a of debt. “They attri- 
buted their ‘calamities entirely to British administration, sid? the 
e Mahratta proverb, “the pest-of Courts,” shows their feeling” *~ ~*~ 
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“mean, of iste years, the rise of: priess, aids ami equitableeand -moderate 
pevenue setipdient; have enabied:the peasntiry-generdlly to throw of 
their debts, this feeling has become traditional rather than based on 
‘a. existiag state of things. And in impoftant cases, involymg 
cansilera bic &mounts, the people are, I think, quite satisfied with the 
Civil Courts. But they complain bitterly of the difficulty, expense, 
and trouble required to get radress in petty cases, now that their own 
pufichayet system has sunk inta disuse. One sees this very much in 
> settlement work. In a country of peasant proprietors #thére are 
nMuamefous petty disputes about land, mostly preseating no difficulty, 
ibut beyond the competency of a Reyenue Court; yet, attached ad the 
~ people are to their rights inland, they often, perhaps generally, prefer 

to*sit down under an injustice rather than apply to a Civil Court. * 
The-besé remedy for this, in my humble opinion, would be an extension of the 
system of Small Cause Courts. 7 

24, One of the objections made to our system of criminal jastice is the many, 
chances of escape which it affords tacriminals. But the chief cause of it¢ unpopu- 
larity is the imcoaveniernce which it inflicts upon prosecutors and witnesses. The 
people have little public spirit, and, at the best, are apt to think it hard that-a man 
must leave hissoccupation, and perhaps incur enmity, to give evidence in’a tase 
which does not concern him. This feeling is intensely aggravated where, as mma 
province like Kandeish, with an area. of 15,060 square miles, prosecutor, prisener, 
arid witnesses, have perhaps to travel 300 or 400 miles in a single case, and it is of 
ne small importance where it unites the whole population m opposition to’ the 
administration of justice. I should like to see the sessions held, instead of at the 
sudder station, quarterly or half-yearly at all the chief towns of the province. Pri- 
soners, it is true, would thus have to wait longer for a senterice, bat much inconvenience 
would be saved to.prosecut6rs and witnesses. 1s 

25. I have hitherto compared Britishe rule with that only to which it succeeded. 
Perhaps I should contrast it with the only existing Native State with whieh I am 
acquainted—that of Baroda. Never having held a political appointment, I do not 
know much of the administrative’ system of the Gaekwar’s government,:but I have 
travelled much in his territories, and conversed freely with many of his subjects. 

26. The impression I have formed is, that although the Gaekwar’s administration 
(chiefly owing, it must be said, to the example and admonitions of tee British 
Government) is probably better than that of the Peshwa’s domimions under Nan: 
Furnavees, and is certainly infinitely superior to that under Bajee Rao, though he 
himself is an intelligent Prince, and several of his ministers able and enlightened 
men, though his people complain little, and his Government generally is perhaps 
better than that of anost Native States, yet the people of the adjoining British territory 
are better governed and more prosperous, and that they are fully aware of it. 

27. In the first plac® taxation is far heavier in the Gaekwar’s’ than in Britisl 
territory. Petlaud, a Kaira district, was equally divided between the Peshwa anc 
the Gaekwar, the share of the former afterwards fallmg to the British Government 
I have been told, I believe correctly, that the revenue of the Gaekwar's share i: 
nearly treble that of th€ British share. I have foand the same difference betweet 
the rates of ass¢ssment in’ force in Gaekwar villages and those imposed by the settle. 
ment in neighbouring Government villages. ‘Fhere are also many imposts beside: 
the regular land assessment, which fall on both the agricultural and non-agricultura 
classes. Taxation is also uncertain, the assessment not being fixed for any period 
and being regulated more according to the means of the cultivator than to the value 
of land. I believe, however, that the Gaekwar’s government is making some effort: 
to put the assessment on a more equitable footing. ‘The system of farming the 
revenue is still in force in the greater portian of the Baroga State, and the frequent and 
troublesome-outbreaks in the Gaekwar's territory in Kattywar are said to be chiefly 
owing to the oppressive measures of the farmers." Fhe administration of justice i: 
capricious, and punishments, though uncertain and easily evaded by criminals o 
wealth or influence, are cruel. “ Don’t think,” said a Native. gentleman to-me of ¢ 
crminal-whom the Gpitkwar had sentenced to imprisonment, “that the Baroda Jai: 
is ‘kke that at -Abmedabad 3 one year in the <Gaekwar’s jail is mach -worse thas 
seven in the Sirkar’s.2 The. people certainly believe, truly or wot;¢hat corrupti 
in rife in afl departments of ithe State, and acts of what we-should osngider downrgzh 
oppression on.the ‘part of the Governmient, aze fot ubcommion2ctishave, heard_tha 
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two or three yéars ago the chief men of a-fine Gaekwar village were imprisoned, 
ahd the village fined Rs. 40,000, because a courtezan, 4 favourite of the Gaekwar's, 
was insulted there. 

28. I certainly think’ that the people of our territories in Guzerat consider them- 
selves fortunate in not being subjects of the Gaekwar. The Guzerat Koonbies are 
a remarkably sturdy, independent race, and will often wrangle for days over a slight 
increase made in the revision of their assessment. In such cases 1 have often asked 
them if they would like their village exchanged for one of the Gatkwar's, and have 
always had the same answer, “anything but that.” Any measures which ,they do 
not like they commonly describe as “‘ lyzke Gaekwar zoolum.” It has been stated in 
the House of Commons that emigyation from a foreign State into British territory is 
hardly known. ‘Throughout the greater portion of the Guzerat Collectorates the 
land is so fully occupied that there is no room for new settlers ; but in two or three 
of the northern districts, where there was much waste, cultivation doubled itself 
within a few years of the introduction of the survey settlement, and this was in very 
great measure due to immigration from the Gaekwar’s country. 

29. I have said nothing in this report of such measures as popular education, 
sanitary reform, and improvement of the means of communication, which were never 
dreamt of under a Native Government. 

.~ 230. Perhaps the best.test of* what is the popular feeling towards our rule is to be 
found in what the Native papers ‘say of us. Liberty of the press has been so long 
estaklished, and is so fully understood, that I am quite sure that there is no reticence 
on the subject of British administration in the vernacular papers, and it is certainly 
the fashion among educated Natives here to assail the Government and its officers— 
a fashion which arises partly from our personal unpopularity with them, partly from 
a sincere desire to improve the administration and to reform abuses; yet complaints 
against British rule are not numerous, and are generally of a very trivial nature, 
while those against the administration of Native States are cgnstant and more 
serious. I have just been looking through acfile of recent vernacular papers. I find 
in these two complaints regarding British rule,—one insisting on the hardship of 
people having to serve as assessors in the Courts, the other a personal attack on an 
officer for assaulting some coolies. There are terf or twelve complaints affecting 
Native states. One chief is accused of imposing a special income tax of 25 per cent. 
on all his people on the occasion of his daughter’s marriage, and others of different 
afts of oppression, or of generally corrupt administration. 

31. On the whole, I think the following to be a tolerably fair account of the 
feeling of the Natives towards British rule in the provinces with which I am 
acquainted :-— 

The principles of our Government and, in a lesser degree, our administration, are 

generally approved by all classes. ‘ 

We are tolerably popular among the agricultural and mercantile classes, which 

form the bulk of the population. ¢ 

Oug rule is now unpopular with the poorer town population, who suffer from the 

high prices which have benefited the country generally, and which they ascribe 
to the action of Government. 

We are personally intensely unpopular with the higher, &nd especially with the 

educated, classes. i - 


From LIEUT.-COLONEL W. W. ANDERSON, Acting Political Agent, 
Kattywar, to the UNDER-SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, Foreign Department.—( Dated Rajkote, August 12, 1867.) 

Your confidential communication to the address of Lieutenant Colonel Keatinge 
reached this office after the departure of that officer on leave to Europe. I never- 
theless forwarded a copy of it to him by the foJlowing mail, and he may most 
probably address you himself on the subject. 

2. As His Excellency the Viceroy would seem anxious to have any statements on 
the subject of your letter, which the experience of Political Officers may enable them 
to furnish, and as I have, as you are aware, spent the last twelve years of my service 
as such in this province, I venture to offer the following remarks. 

3. Kattywar, from its isolated position, and having only a very small portion of 
its territory,bordering on the British district, has not been so well able to observe 
the benefits of our rule as countries more fortunately situated. 
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4. Divided, as it is, moreover, into so many, and in some cases petty, principalities, 
it is difficult to procure stati&tics for the purposes required. With the exception >of 
attachments imposed on States for various causes, which, by enabling us occasionally 
to have an improve«| management, and thus show the benefits of our rule, there are 
none I conceive bearing on the case that would be of material use, with the exception 
perhaps of the following. 

5. By late orders of Government, the Rajpoot States of Rajkote and Limree, with 
annual revenues” of about five lakhs collectively, have been placed under British 
management, and here, although the time has been but short, it has been clearly 
shown that our rule is far more palatable te the mass of the population than the 
former Native rule. The abolition of forced Jabour monopolies and other vexatious 
taxes alone has given the people such rélief that order and contentment now exists 
where formerly discontent and general complaint was the rule. 

6. Again, the young Thakboor of Veerpore, a Rajpoot, has had his State attached 
for a term of seven years, and placed under the direct management of the Agency, 
consequent on his complicity with Wagher outlaws. The revenues: were but smal], 
but now cultivators are flocking in and taking holdings, being assured of*protection 
and of obtaining equitable ratings, and that the new management will be one of 
mildness and justice. ° . 

7. In the same way, from experience I feel convinced that, as a rule, the working 
classes and the general mass of the Native pépulation prefer British rule. »The 
numberless complaints which in former years came before this Agency, and in evhich 
endeavours were made, where we consistently could do so, to induce the Chiefs to 
give redress, clearly prove this. In almost every case, the harshness of Native rule 
as compared with our own was freely commented on, and not unfrequently urgent 
request for us to take the management into our own hands openly made. Even® 
of late years, since the cOncentration of power in the hands of the chiefs, this has 
been apparent. This measure, though doubtless one of policy and strict justice, 
has not tended to produce in my estimation that improvement in the interior — 
management of States generally which we had reason to suppose it would. Cases 
of extreme hardship, subversion of agreements and arrangements entered into, 
frequently come before us, all 6f which go far to show that Native rule has by no 
means those attractions for all classes of the people which the late Secretary of State 
would appear to have been led to think it had. 

I think, therefore, there can but be one opinion on this subject, agd’ that the 
views which His Excellency the Viceroyeholds are correct, and will be fully borne® 
out from the information which he wili receive from other sources. 


From MAJOR C. ‘*F. PRESCOTT, Superintendent, Revenue Survey and 
Settlement in Guzerat, Acting Commissioner of Survey and Settlemery, N.D. 
to the UNDER SECRETARY to the GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
Foreign Department.— (Dated Poona, August 15th, 1867.) 


In the absence of Celonel Francis, I have the honour of replying to your confiden- 
tial Circular of the Ist of July regarding the general feeling of the Natives of this 
country towards British rule, and the comparisons they draw between it and Native 
Government. 

I will, with your permission, premise by saying, that, so far as my experience goes, 
the feelings of the rich and the poor, of the landed proprietors and the commercial 
classes, of the Mussulmans and Hindoos, on the subject, are very different. 

There cannot be a shadow of a shade of doubt that the masses are in every res- 
pect more prosperous and happy in British teriito# than in Native States; but I 
doubt very much whether the rising generation (which has never experienced the 
bitter oppression of former dafs) really think so. 

Even in the most prosperous districts where the people are contented, happy, 
well-fed, weil-clothed, and with all the evidence of plenty around them, they are apt 
to attribute whatever is evil to the 7a7, and whatever is good, not to the raj, but to 
the dhurm. Any rise in prices is the fault of the raj; any scarcity, the same; any 
new taxation is not for the good of the people and the country, but only the means 
resorted to, to satisfy the greed of England for India’s wealth. 


(24.) I . 
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It is the ignoragce of the simplest economic.and political dectrines which. is heir 
stumbling block. “How can we really judge the feelings of a people. who .haya nog ; 
even the capacity to understand what the end af good govermment is, .ag., a short . 
time ago the Nawab of Cambay prohibited the export of grain from -hiq territories, 
thinking by this means to bring down prices, Ali, the poor people ia os, adjcining, 
territory applauded the measure as a fine stroke of policy, and expressed wunprise.- 
that our Government allowed a free export of grain during the whole of the sensan 
of high prices. * I think, however, this feeling ,was confined to the low ~Massulmaa.. 
population which seems to have no visible means of gaining a living. The-agricel- 
turists naturally enough accepted*the high prices with great complaisance, | 4! 

I must observe, with very great deference to Sir George Clerk and Lord Cojnabesne, 
that whether Native rule is preferred generally to British or not, my experience goes 
to prove that, if the poorer classes of agriculturists in the Native i 
Presidency could be made to believe zn the stability of our ra7, all who could-yould 
forsake their homes and come into our districts. é 

A very short time ago numbers of the Gaekwar’s subjects went to the Mamlutdee 
of fhe Chicklee district of the Surat Collectorate (from the neighbouring Gack wareg 
district of Gundavee) and begged to be allowed to settle there. I was there at the 
time, and they told me the dppression of their a7 was unbearable. So determined. 
were they to settle in our districts that a karbaree of the Gaekwar’s was sent to 
reas6n, with them and offer them terms, and if/was after very considerable negotiation 
only that they were induced to return. The whole of British Guzerat is interlaced 
with Gaekwaree territory, and I have had every opportunity of mixing freely with, 
His Highness’s subjects. The people are for ever hoping and praying that some 
turn of fortune may bring them directly under British rule, and I hear daily com- 
flaints of oppression, unjust assessments, intriguing karbarees, and injustice of aji 
kinds. eee 

Those who do not know this country naturally inquire why, if therg is this feeling, 

“the people do not come to us whenever they car get a bit of land to cultivate; but 
those who,do know India are well aware of the wrench it requires te separate a cul- 
tivator from his home, his village, his dearly-loved ancestral lands. What is oppres- 
sion to him compared to the pain of seeing his fields in the hands of a stranger? The 
old mother says, dig up the bit of money that lies buried, and pay the exorbitant 
assessment ; but never give up your land except with your life. The wife says, sell 
all we havé, but don’t Jeave your home. 

-* The survey settlement of this Presidency. has conferred on the ryots a vast pro- 
perty in land, and given them a security of tenure they know they never would 
have obfained under Native rule. They, therefore, to a man, love our raj; and it 

is a significant fact that, in all the Gaekwar’s districts adjoining our territory, a 
revenue survey on our principle has been introduced, and is in progress, His 
Highness being thoroughly convinced of the prosperity and happiness of our ryots 
under that system, and fearing that a migration of his cultivators on a large, scale into 
British districts‘is imminent. ' 

In conclusion, I may relate (as dn illustration of the discussions which are con- 
tinually going on amongst the people as to the why and wherefore of certain acts of 
the British Government) a conversation I myself overheard betWeen two respectable 
Thakoors on the subject of the Disarming Act. Said one, What doés the Sirkar 
mean by disarming respectable people? Will i, make us more faithfal, or like thé 
raj better? To this the other replied, Oh! it is not because they are afraid 
of us, or mistrust us, it is only because they want the tron to make railroads. 
Look (said he) that hundreds of miles of rails they are laying down, and if they 
don’t collect and melt down all the arms they can get hold of, where 1 ali this 
iron to come from ? 


~ 


From SIR RICHARD TEMPLE, K.C.S.L, Resident Hyderabad, to the UNDER 
SECRETARY tothe GOVERNMENT of INDIA, Foreign Department.— 
(Dated August 16, 1867.) cs 


I nave the pleasure to reply to your letter of the 1st ultimo, toyching certain 
. Opifiions stated in Parliament ‘by Lord Cranborne, regarding the relative popularity 
and superiority of British and Native rule in india. : 
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‘Now to estimate*the popularity of any sort of role is to gaugt public opision. 
To do-this in 2 country like India is difficult, because tire pecple are ack inclined to 
“oatwurd -nianifestation, because they are never inclined to tell us point blank what 
they re#fly think, and because they are seldom well qualified to offer sound con- 
closiens on any large or complex question not coming under their immediate cog- 
wizdace. Fclearly recollect the late Mr. Thomason (then Lieatenant-Governor of 
the North: Weg Provinces’) once explaining to me the perplexing and conflicting 
replits he used to receive, even from the best informed Natives, on sach general 
questiéns a8 the growth or the decline of the country in prosperity, and the like. 
ié exclaimed once, “,How fittle weight cfén be attached to opinions of individuals 
among the Natives on such subjects.” I should, therefore, apprehend difficulty in 
oving any conclusien I might have on the popularity of British rule in India. 
Itoald ‘only“declare the impressions left on the mind by .my own experience, 
and narrate such indications as may have been observable. And I fear that facts 
and statistics, in the strict sense, would not be available in regard to this point. 

To estimate the superiority of British rule is a much more feasible task. But 
here also many moral considerations would enter in not easy of specific proof. 
There would, however, also be material and physical considerations on which facts 
and statistics could forcibly be brought to bear. . 

After this brief preface I shall*touch on each of tite above branches of »the 
subject. = 

‘As regards the popularity of British rule, I certainly believe that it is* vastly 
preferred to Native rule by the mass (though not the whole) of the people. 

I recollect in 1851-52 being employed as Settlement Officer in the Jullundur 
Doab, to arrange an exchange of a number of villages (for rectification of os 
with the Kupoorthulla Rajah. On that occasion the people of our villages that ha 
to go over to the Rajah gtoutly objected. And after the transfer had been accdm- 
plished, my rec8llection is that they still made their voices heard. 

From 1853 up to 1860 I had various means of knowing the sentiments of the 
people of Cashmere. In a hundred ways [understood that the Cashmere people 
lamented the severance of thejr country from the Punjab, and its incorporation in 
the Jummoo State; that they felt the enviable condition of the Punjabees under 
British rule as compared with their own; that numbers were desiring to emigrate 
from Cashmere into British territory, so much so, that the Native Government, was 
obliged to adopt stringent measures to prevent emigration ; and that there was some 
degree of popular réproach against the “British Government for having made over 
Cashmere to Goolab Singh. The flourishing condition of the colonies of Cashmere 
weavers at Umritsur, Jelalpore, and other places, is probably in some part attributable 
to immigrants and recruits from Cashmere itself. By the above remarks I mean no 
reflection on thé policy whereby Cashmere was made over to an allied power, nor 
any aspersion on the Maharajah of that country. I merely allege that the people in 
that case entertained a much greater liking for British than for Native rule. 

In 1864 I had to arrange for some extensive axchanges between British Nimar 
and'the State of Maharajah Holkar. The Nimar people protested verbally in every 
mode and form agginst being transferred away from British rule. Those of the 
upper classes would éake every opportunity of urging this.* The villagers would 
surround me as I marched, crying out and poe ee in oriental fashion to give 
strength to their protest. This is the most salient demonstrable instance that has 
ever come to my notice of the greater popularity of British rule as compared with 
Native. : 

From 1863 to 1867, in the Central Provinces, it came to my notice that for many 
yéars, that is since about 1820, there had been great immigration from Berar west of 
the River?’ Wurdah into the Nagpore country east of that river,—Berar being under 
the’ Nizam, and scarcely at all affecte® by British imterference, and Nagpore being 
under a Bhonsia sovereign with the British Resident as regent during a fong 
minority. This immigration must have been very considerable, year by year, 
causing appreciable increase of cuitivation and habitation m the Nagpore country. 





* Qne particular case was perhaps laughable. .One day a chief was complaining, in a slightly un- 
beédining ‘tone, that British Officers came to hunt, and caused trouble to himself and his servants. 
asked him if he would like to be transferred to Holkar as there was @ proposition to that effect. 


ee ged. Afterwardg he came and entreated to remain under us, saying that, 
i? “fiiis-c TWO Be oltfy ‘donckded 3"hinn he would dfford' every accommodation sportamen ; that the 


gentlemen would be most welcome, &c., &c. 
(24) 12 
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It ceased in 1884-55 when Berar became assigned to the British Government 
Arfd in succeeding years there bas been a strong reflux of the tide of immigration, 
the Berar families settled in Nagpore returning fast to their original province. 
Hundreds of individual farmers or tenants, and scores of agriculturist families, have 
left the Nagpore villages to reclaim their old lands in Berar, causing great incon- 
venience to the Nagpore landowners, not only in particular villages, but in whole 
circles of villages. Over and over again, in reply to inquiries aboyt this counter- 
immigration, have the people said that they crossed over to Nagpore because it was 
virtually British, and that they are going to cross back again into Berar because it 
is now under British management. This broad fact will be found adverted to in the 
fiscal and settlement reports of that part of the Central Provinces. It seems to be a 
strong indication of the attachment of the people to British rule. 

Since 1862-3, I have been acquainted with the territory on the ieft bank of the 
Godavery, transferred by the Nizam to the British. I have always understood from 
the people thus newly transferred that they much preferred our management to that 
which they had left. Indeed this is partly shown by the rapid improvement on the 
British side ‘the river in some slight degree owing to immigration from the Nizam’s 
side, notwithstanding the great improvements of late years in the interior manage- 
ment of the Deccan. ‘ 

In 1863 1 first knew Sumbulpbdre, and have since been acquainted with it. That 
was aderritory recently brought under our management. At first the people did 
not seem to like our rule at all better than the old system. But as soon as certain 
political complications were got rid of, and the people tasted of proprietary rights in 
land, and of assured fiscal settlements, they felt a decided preference for our plan 
over any other they had ever known. Among the proofs of this may be cited the 
€xtraordinary advance which that rural district has made in education largely 
sustained by efforts of the people themselves. c 

I have not much personal acquaintance with the Raichore‘and Dharaseo districts, 


“which were assigned by the Nizam to our Government, and after remaining under 


our management for several years, were retransferred to His Highness’ government. 
But I certainly have understood, from Officers in a position to know, that the people 
much regretted the retransfer, and were full of apprehension. Such I believe was 
the fact at the time, though they have since not had any cause to Jament, for the 
Nizam’s civil government in that quarter has been well conducted. 

_ I fiave, since 1862, known of eminent cases where British authority being planted’ 
on a piece of ground in the midst cf Native dominion has caured a new population 
to cluster round it and monied and commercial interests to nestle, as it were, under 
its protection, Some forty years ago, Kamptee (near Nagpore) was a little village, 
utterly unknown ; it became the station of a British force in the heart of Mahratta 
territory ; of course regimental bazaars and markets sprung up; but these expanded 
into a town which has now 60,000 inhabitants, receives annually nearly a 
million sterling worth of imported goods and produce, and is the most effectively 
rich and prosperous place in all the Central Provinces. Now I have repeatedly 
understood on enquiry that the foundation of all this prosperity was immigration 
from the surrounding Native dominions. ‘The fort and bazaar of Seetabuldee were 
ceded by the Bhonslas to the British some 50 years ago ; since, ten Seetabuldee has 
grown into a large town, full of artizans and monied bankers, the fundamental cause 
being the same as above. The same thing has occurred at Hyderabad. The ground 
of Secunderabad (the Military Cantonment) and of Chudderghaut (the British 
Residency) has for half a century been under British protection; before which 
period, both these places were non-existent. ‘They have now an aggregate popula- 
tion of 70,000 souls. Their import trade alone must have a declared annual value 
of a million sterling ; next after Hyderabad itself, they are the richest places in all 
the Deccan. This has happened under the British flag right alongside of the 
Nizam’s capital. It is largely (though not entirely) owing to the preference of 
Natives for British management. ° 

These several instances seem to tell in favour of the superior popularity of British 
rule.* But in order that the argument may not be one-sided, some instances may 
be specified which do #0¢ point in this direction, P 

In 1850 I was employed in the Allahabad district, on the frontier of the Rajah 


‘ 
° * Lhave not attempted to draw any illastrations from Oude, past and present, because you will have 
such excellent infugmation at hand respecting this, 
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of Rewah. In that tract, at that time, our rule was not more popular than that of 
*the Rajah. The British villages had from various causes not been success 
managed. From 1854 to 1860 I had particular knowledge of the protected Sik 
States, Cis-Sutlej. These are intertwined and interlaced af®ong British districts 
supposed to be administered in our very best method. Yet I never knew any immi- 
aie n from those States to our districts. The villages of the Pattiala and Jheend 

tates especially were among the finest and happiest [ have ever knowngand seemed 
to be on a par with the choicest pieces of British territory. From 1868 to 1867 I 
have beer acquainted with the British districts on the frontiers of the Native States 
of Bundelcund, of Sindhia, and Bhopal; and have never observed that the people 
preferred our management over that of the Native, States. Indeed several tracts in 
that quarter had been unsuccessfully managed by the British, though we may hope 
that this has of late years been retrieved. 1 have recently observed evidence in the 
old Hyderabad records, that after 1819, when the Peshwah’s dominions in the 
Deccan were brought under British rule, our revenue settlements were in some 
districts not successful, and did not compare favourably with some of the Nizam’s, 
districts. This again was reversed; the British settlements were amended ; and I 
find some British Residents at Hyderabad reporting that the adjoining districts of 
the Bombay Presidency afforded, in their wealth and contentment, the best possible 
model to the Nizam’s Government. In 1864 I passed through the Baroda territory 
(the Gaekwar’s dominions); certainly that district, the valley, of the Mhye, is in 
external prosperity hardly surpassed by any British district that I have ever sean at 
least. In the Deccan, of late years, the constitution, system, and principles of the 
Nizam’s civil government are really excellent; this much is certain. ‘That the 
result must be more or less beneficial to the country is hardly to be doubted. 
Whether full effect is given to the intentions of His Higness’s Government, 
throughout the Deccan, I cannot yet say ; but independent testimony is constantly 
reaching me to theeffect of* great improvement being perceptible. Judging from 
the published reports, I should suppose ¢hat the Native administration in Travancore 
must be excellent. I believe, too, that the administration of the Gwalior ceuntry, 
when under the Minister Dinkur Rao, afforded a fair example of what Native rule 
can accomplish, and that it still ‘continues good under the Maharajah Sindhia. I 
have, on the whole, a favourable opinion of the administration of the Nagpore 
country by the Mahratta sovereigns of the Bhonsla house. There were many 
excellent points about their rule; but some of these were owing to thg *care of 
British Officers such ag Sir R. Jenkins, Colonel Wilkinson, and others. Other 
detached instances might doubtless be mentioned. é 

* Further, in justice to Native rule, it should be said that, within the century of 
our supremacy, there have not only been good sovereigns, who are too well known 
to require mentionehere, but also good Ministers, really capital administrators, who 
have adorned the service to which they belong ; such are Purneah of, Mysore and 
Tantia Jogh of Indore wh the past, and Sir Salar Jung of Hyderabad, Sir Dinkur 
Rao of Gwalior, Sir T. Madava Rao of Travancore, in the present.*  ° s 

These cases are adduced merely by way of giving my testimony on both sides of 
the large question which has been put. So tar as they go, they seem to indicate 
that in many, perhaps fhe majority of cases, British rule is preferred by the people 
to Native. Buf this preférence immediately ceases when, in any particular district, 
British administration falls into error, or declines below its generally high average. 
And certainly there are Native States, though of limited sphere, where the practical! 
result comes out nearly as well as in the best British districts. 

In this place it will be proper to state most briefly my opinion as to which are 
the classes among the people of India who prefer, rightly or wrongly, British to 
Native rule, and which are the classes who prefer Native to British rule. 

Those classes who prefer British to Native rule or supremacy are, I believe, the 
following :— . . ; 

Firstly, the independent Natiye Sovereigns and Princes; this is proved by their 
conduct ia 1857 and 1858. Next after our own national prowess, one of the main 
causes that carried British power through that crisis was the personal adhesion of 
such Princes as the Njzam of the Deccan, the Maharajah of Cashmere, the Maharajah 
of Puttiala, the Rajah of Jheend, the Maharajah Sindia, the Begum of Bhopal, 





2 
* Jt must be observed, however, that both Sir Salar Jung and Sir T. Madava Rao owe very much 
to the training they received from British Officers. i. 
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the Gaekwarsof Baroda, the Rajah of Rewa; éne tr two of the Raj pnts, 
‘and others. ‘Fhe services rendered by‘ thein at that 4imd ‘to the Fnité 
cause were simply priceless.« All this is dltimately tritaslé to their particdfar 
preference for our supremacy. They had tat teo much reason ‘to'-antictpate oar 
downfall; many influeatial-sections of théir‘own followefs were Bittdtty‘ Gf to 
us. If they themselves bad hated us, if they had really wished to Bé rj@ of us, Tt is 
not to be sapposed but that some of them would have turned ggamsfus. Tt wis 
be@ause they feared the consequences of ‘our departure, because they thought 
themselves gainers by our presence rather than our absence, that they Relfl-to' us. : 

In our own territeries the larger nierehants and bankers, the monmied and <Apita- 
list class generally, do, on the whole, prefér our rule as being the safer and steadiét ; 
though no doubt they get on very well under Native rule téb. Some of the Yi Sb} 
Native bankers and merchants aré to be found at Jeypore‘ in Rajpootana, at Thdore 
in Malwa, at Hyderabad in the Deccaa,-al these places bemg of course under 
Native rale. Still these véty men do, I Selieve; prefer British supremacy.’’ So 
also iti our own territories, the smaller merchants, ‘bankers, traders, carriers, do 
greatly prefer our rule to any other thty have ever known. Indeed it is sometimes 
urged, as a reproach to British rule, that ¢ither undue favour is shown, br else that 
undue. advantages accrue to the last-named classes ; however unfair such a reproach 
may be, still its existence shows that the’ prosperity of these people is a subject of 
notoriety and envy. : 

The great agricultural class in our own territories, on the whole, and with certain 
and occasional exceptions, decidedly and undoubtedly prefer our rule to any other. 
By this class are meant the mémbers of the well-known village communities of all 
Northern India, the village proprietors of all Central India, and the ryots of all 
Southern and Western India; the ryots last named being under the ryotwaree 

csystem, much like what are catled peasant proprietors in Europe. To demonstrate 
this broad and important proposition would require more spaée than can now be 
afforded. I should rest the proof, firstly, én the virtual or declared recognition of 
a proprietary title in the land over and above the possession of the same—a recogni- 
tion not so fully known under Native rule as British, and greatly prized by the 
people; secondly, on the limitation of the State demand for lengthened periods, 
this limitation being much more perfectly observed under British rule than Native ; 
thirdly, on the fact of agriculture generally (though not universally) under British 
rule surpessing that under Native ; fourthly, on the conduct of this class during the 
crists of 1857 and 1858 having been (with many large and some notable eng ar 
either friendly towards us of or else passive. Had they, as a mass, disliked us, an 
and had they turned against us, the remnant of a chance which we had at that time 
would have been cut off.* Further, the tenant or cultivator class (in some pro- 
vinces called ryots, but inferior in status to the ryots of Southern or Western India) 
prefer our rule to any other. Here again the British Government has sometimes 
been reproached with being even too attentive to this class ; unfair as such reproach 
may he, it tends to corroborate. the notion that this class must be in a state of 
votorious contentment. 

Some of the greater landholders, such as the Zemindars ef Bengal Proper, also 
prefer our rule immeasurably to any other. But this preference is  abeeomnaey not 
shared by alt the larger landholders throughout India, to which point I will advert 
further presently. : : c 

The intellectual tlass, fast rising’ into cUnsequence, do, I believe, on the whole 
prefer our rule to any other. This cfass is in the main created by the educational 
efforts of the British. Their sentiments can be known from the Native Press, con- 
ducted either in the English or the Oriental Janguages, and in these times multiplying 
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* There were doubtless many grave exceptions in Oudh, in the Doab of Hindoostan, and ia other 
places. Seme of the exceptions, however, will be found mare 4 ent than real. The Goojur villages 
all round Dethi rose in y 1857, not for rebelfion, but for’ plunder ; -the Le oe 
inecadicable ia that tribe. I learnt on the beet autherity that in Rohilcund it was the d- 
haiders who rose, and aptthe Hindoo. ‘Ti Hindoes, after suffering much at thighends ofthe Mahoppouas 
dyring the interregnum which followed, sinoar¢gly rejoired aé the restoration, of British adthority: -It 
hays ben said that onli expen: jase onsrriy eqparaam pri ty of the disturdgnce 49-20} fife to 
the reterds of the survby and settlement, in token of ‘their dislike of those measures. This I believe to 
be quite a mistake. These recorda-did indeed -often perish in the general conflagration of alt public 
offices ; this was the work not of. landho! byt of the .j {2p poguiaary, fit«i 
the.fact thai, though dhosbe Hoodie eet bebaee i ese 


having been preserved in the villages. . 
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serapidly. Certaimly this clags is not blinded, by,any partiglity for us; on the. caa- 
érary, they crititise us even mere nasrowly and severely than our own English Pgessp 
dogs; often indeed their criticism is captious.and one-sided. Still in spite of all shis 

they frequently, perhaps generally, evince gn'appreciation of.she good ppints in ays 

rule and of all the philanthropic efforts that are put forth; and I for one should: 
certainly infer that, however much they may cavil and carp at usy,thgy would by no; 
means wish to change us. . = bt fe 

I will now mentton the classes who are doubtless opposed to our rule, some of 
whom arg necessarily our enemies, not open te any conciliation that we could 
reasonably use. - ; i . 

First of these ts the priestly class, whether Hindeo or Mahomedan, throughqut 
India. Many indeed among the Hindoo~priesthéod are satisfied with the Stase 
endowments assured to them by the British Government, and even appreciate the 
religious toleration they enjoy. But they must feel that, if British rule endures, 
their gradual decline, perhaps even their ultimate downfall, is only a question of 
time. They cannot but mark the change in the religious opinion of their country- 
men caused by the national education introduced by the British. It were-vain for” 
us to flatter ourselves that the influence of this powerful class throughout India is 
not thrown into the scale against our popularity. Not to go too far back, I have 
known, even within the last five peaceful years, instances occurring, on the average 
about once every two or three months, of seditiou’ or treasonable productions, inaft 
probability emanating from, or traceable to the Brahmin priesthood. This hostility 
is even stronger in the Mahomedan priesthood ; with them it literally burns with an 
undymg flame; from what I know of Delhi in 1857-58, from what I am authenti- 
cally informed of in respect to Hyderabad at that time, I believe that not more 
fiercely does the tiger hunger for his prey than does the Mussulman fanatic through- 
out India thirst for thg blood of the white infidel. All this may be very sad, but it, 
is no use disguising a fact avhich is inevitable. 

Next may be noted the military and political class, comprising not only men of 
restless ambition, of violence, of intrigue adventurers, free-lances, marauders, loose 
characters of every description, but also many men of a better,* though still dan- 
gerous sort, who feel cooped up 4nd cramped, shut out fram all chance of advance- 
ment, deprived of any scope for expanding energy either through our supremacy or 
through our direct sway. The employment which the British Government affords, 
by maintaining so great a Native Army, though very appreciable, does by no means 
satiate or carry off all the martial ardour, séill less all the love of excitement, peculiar 
to these sections of the population. This class is on the wane slowly,t but still, 
including Mahomedans and Hindoos, it is strong and numerous all over India, .\both 
in British territory and in Native States. It is instinctively opposed to the British 
and to their Native Allies. No doubt during the last crisis it must have sorely tried 
the temper of the loyal Native Sovereigns and Princes previously mentioned.{ 

Burther, we must be‘prepared to find enemies of more or less intensity among the 
lesser Native Princes and Chiefs; and even among some of the Chiefs and larger 
landholders in the British territories. This enmity,‘so far as it may exist, is probably 
traceable to a variety of causes, special to the circumstances of each case. In some 
cases it may be capabi¢ of mitigation or of removal, in other cases it may be irre- 
moveable. There were abundant instances of it in 1857-58, and whether it can 
ever be quite eradicated is doubtful. ° : 

Lastly, there is the mob, the canaille, the blackguardism of the whole population. 
This unfortunately great class is probably not partial to any Government. But it 
seems to hate the British most especially. It somehow does, in a manner very 
humikating to us, attain a rank growth under our very shadow, and in the heart of 

settlements. Ina moment it would swell the numbers of our assailants ; 
and it perpetrated many, if not most, of the atrocities im: 1857. Wherever, too, 


% 





* The Deccanee Brahmins in the North and South Mahratta country afforded « strong instant of 


this in 185%, ‘ i | u : SP oe 

} It has often been observed that the Hindoostan sepoys of these times, are not Like those who’ sided 
ai the capture of Bhurtpore under Lord Lake, nor the Madras sepoys of to-day equal toe thése who 
defended Arcot under Lord Clive, By o 

t It might here be noted that the Arabs qnd Robhillas, foreign mercengries, gradually introduced hb 
successive Nizams into the Deecan, are not indeed so dangerous as they were, but #tul are very powerful, 
and might prove 9-source. af grave ingenvenigece in. gritical times, They Arq, however, diminighige 
year by yosar. 
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there may be any considerable populace of the lower orders of Mahomedans, there 
we must look for a host of brutal and irreconcileable enemies. Their animosity is‘ 
the more vivid from its being quite unreasoning, as it proceeds from no cause what- 
ever, save national antipathy or political jealousy. The mob of Hyderabad in the 
Deccan furnishes really an awful instance of this; from all I have read and seen of 
it, I cannot, in a limited space, give any adequate description of such a seething, 
fermenting, festering mass. In 1857 it was regarded by the then Resident as most 
formidable both in virulence and in numbers, x 

Such in brief are the items of credit and debit which I would enter in the great 
account of our national popularity in Iadia. If the sum be cast up on both sides, I 
would fain hope that there would be found a good balance in our favour. In any 
general concussion of our power, the ifffluences that would spring up in array 
against us might be formidable enough; but the several conservative parties in the 
country, guided of course by our own prowess, might suffice to sustain us.° 

Further, in order again that my argument may not be one-sided, I would touch 
very briefly on the particular points where British rule is apt to be unpopular with 
our people, or less popular than Native rule. Our rule is known by all to be 
superior in system and principle. But then we are occasionally prone to be sharp, 
or harsh, or uncompromising, in execution, though we are admitted to be for the 
most part steady and ,sufficiently patient. But there is a flexibility pervading 
Native rule which Natives by their idiosyncracy like; and an inflexibility about 
our rule to which they can hardly be reconciled. ‘They have an idea of our rule 
which we should express by its being too Procrustean. They look upon our 
procedures often as so many sledge hammers, or crushers, not to be withstood ; 
whereas they know that a Native Government, even when bad, is seldom strong 
enough to annihilate by its stroke, and there is always a chance of parrying or 
avoiding the blow; thus the worst Native Governments sqmetimes possess the 
virtues of patience * and mildness in dealing with their‘ subjects when they possess 
no other. In support hereof, Natives would probably adduce such instances as 
severe or strict inquiry into revenve-free privileges, (Enams, &c.); sale of estates 
in default of payment of land revenue; the enforcement of a fixed demand even in 
bad seasons, on the ground that there was no ehhancement of demand in good 
seasons; the imprisonment of civil debtors ; the sale of real property under decrees 
of Courts; the non-recognition of castes or class privileges in matters of law and 
jisstice ;*the imposition of legal penalties, incurred as much in carelessness or in 

* thoughtlessness as from any integtion to offend the law ; the impartial, unbending, 
sometimes almost frigid and, unsympathetic demeanour observed alike to all, rich 
and poor, gentle and simple ; the prevention or prohibition of petty nuisances, 
measures which may be necessary enough for public health and order, but which 
many people regard as vexatious ; the withdrawal from all attempt to amuse the 
senses or stimylate the imagination of the public, and many other instances. Now 
some of these things, of which the Natives seem inclined to complain, are not faults 
at all; some‘even are merits, while some are really faults which we should strive to 
amend. But in all of these and other cognate cases our practice is very different 
from, or the reverse of, the practice of Native Governments. In some instances 
| perhaps the British Government may and will modify its coufse ; in others it would 
“not make any change even if it could.t . 

There are also one or two cardinal.points wherein the British Government might, 
and probably will, do more than it has heretofore done, to ‘the advantage of the 
country and to the increase of its own popularity. Last year there appeared a 
thoughtful article (the author is not known to me) in the Calcutta Review on the 
Native Press. It declared, on an analysis of the outspoken sentiments of their own 





* This was one of the few redeeming qualities in Chundoo Lal, wh5 was Minister of the Hyderabad 
State for 50 yeara, and who exemplied, unfortunately, most ot the pernicious faults to which Native 

| administrators are prone. 

+ I have consulted the Nizam’s Minister, Sir Salar Jung, K.C.8.1., whose loyalty and ability are so 
well known, on the points mentioned in this paragrapb. He said that he has for years heard every‘nne 
of these topics of complaint urged by Natives against the British Government ; and that some of these 
very things have been often urged by them against his own Government, whenever he has attempted 
reforms, especially judicial reforms. He said, too, that a Native nobleman, #ven when quits disposed 

_ to act justly and properly, always hates the notiéa of subjection to any law or rule, and enjoys the 
! gense of being able to do just what he pleases. This sort of man instinctively chafes at the-restraints of 
, British rule ; not because these are galling or hurtful, but merely because they are restraints: _ 











Press, thatthe Natives did not really complain of sete evils which we Eurgpenus 

so-oftet lament in our own ‘system, such &s-corrmuption i oar Police, inefliciencyin 

bur Courts of Justice, and the tike; evils which the NMutiwes know but too welfte 
g from themselves; and not to be attfibated to us. “S$a8 & classed their coem- 
tinder two main heads; first, that the British Government does not suaffi- 
cievtly associate ‘in its administrative system the Native gestry and the more 
réspectable clases 3 second, that the British Government does not aliog to Natives an 
adequate share of pubtic patronage, and does not promote them sufficiently to lucrative 
offices én their'‘bwn country. The shortcoming in the latter respect was pronounced 
to’ be partictilarly dangerous, inasmuch as State education was rearing up swarms of 
intellectual iren, whose aspirations would never pe satisfied by the narrow field now 
open, and who would be compressed ito discontent unless some expansion ‘was 
ed.* ATi this seemed to me to be but teo true. In the first respect, progress 
has of Iate years been made by the gracious distribution of honours among Natives 
by the Crown, by the admission of Natives to the Legislative Councils, by their 
appointorent as Honorary Magistrates, Municipal Commissioners, and the like. In 
the second respect, the admission of Natives to the Covenanted Civil Service; their 
appointment to the Bench of the High Courts; the raising the status of the Native 
Bar ; the increase to the emoluments of the judicial empfoyés, of thePolic ¢ officials, 
of the miuisterial subordinates, and the like, have Hone considerable good. But in 
both respects very much remains to be done. “And it has been thought by agany 
{and, as I believe, by the late Sir Henry Lawrence) that the increase of emolyments 

ought to be extended to the Native officers of the army. 

A remark seems here called for, regarding the opinion of the Natives as to the 
conduct of the British Government in respect to religious matters. The toleration, 
which we both practise and enforce in favour of all creeds and sects alike, haw 
always been, and isestill, considered by the Natives to be one of the strong points.in 
our position. The priestly classes do indeed recognise the ultimate and inevitable 
tendency of our moral influence and ef the example afforded by our very presence ; ~ 
and they must dislike us accordingly. But this feeling does not extend much beyond 
these classes. In 1857, and for a short time previous to that date, an impression had 
been spreading that the British, departing from their old policy,-were compassing 
the supersession of other creeds by their own. This was the fear that found vent in 
the celebrated cartridge case. Since 1857 this fear, though alive in the minds of 
some classes, seems to have subsided in the minds of the population i aah And 
I am ‘not aware at.this moment of gny such. apprehension generally existing.? 
Nevertheless, I believe, that Natives always have complained, and do still complain, 
however wrongly, of certain parts in the proceedings of the various Christian 
Missionaries. ‘They do nut mind the Missionaries having worship in churches, or 
teaching in schools. But they object to Missionaries preaching in public; they 
sometimes say that wherever there is a crowd in the streets, or a boliday meeting, 
or a gathering for a fair or a festival, there will be forisd #-Missionary preaching ; 
and this they regard as unreasonable and aggressive.. And they add that the 
Government by allowing this, by remaining silent, and by protecting the Missionaries 
ig their sacred calliag, virtually affords encouragement.[ However wrong these 
ideas may be, they fre entertained by numbers among the Natives. And those who 
make the complaint are the more annoyed in that they cannot help reflecting Ghat 
wherever a Missionary does preach there is sure to be a multitude thronging round 
to listen, which shows that whatever some Natives may think, there are many others 





* On both these points also I have consulted Sir Salar Jung ; he sas that these complaints are of 
great importance ; that he has known them repeated in a variety of forms and shapes, and that he heard 
them often discussed in the trouble period of 1857. He specified some of the honours and emoluments 
te which Natives may attain under their own rule, but from which they are debarred under Britiah rgle. 
Fe used to hear it asked, how it was that sich foreign rulers as Aurungszebe, far more violent and 

“troublesome than the British ever were, who did wrongs such as the latter had never ventured to da, did 


‘Rot excite such sani as seemed,to rage against the British in some quarters. He thought that the 
-egwer might partly be in this, namely, that none of our predecessors ever were so utterly foreign 
if ag we are; that, with all their faults they settled and lves 


among, 
with, the people, which we, with all our virtues, can never do. ‘This he seems to think is the most 
i of all the ebjections against our rule. 

} Sir Solar Jung assures me that he isnot awste of ‘xy duch apprehensions now existing ; he adds 
thai the recent. disoussions aboat. the Converts’ Re-marriage Act (of which ong asee has occurred at 
: did not occasion semark in this part of India. og Tee * 

q Jang informe me that gbout no subject has be more often heard complaints on the part - 

the Natives against the British Government than aby@§-tho public preaching of Migsionaries. 
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of them who wish to hear the tidings of the-Gospel. Herein, of course, the: British: 
Government will never make any change in its conduct.“ On the: other hand, the. 
Natives generally do not dislike, but rather like, to see the Missionaries teaching ‘int 
schools. Whether it is that they are not at all afraid of their children being. con-. 
verted by the Missionaries I will not pronounce. But this is certain, that they arey 
always won by the kindness, the courtesy, the patience, and the aptitude of the- 
Missionaries for the instruction of youth. And thus it is that Missionary schools: 
are always popular with the Natives. 

In a matter such as the above, the British Government must of course de what 
it believes to be right, even notwithstanding that politically such conduct might 
detract from our popularity with the Natives. But I do not think that the pro- 
ceedings and presence of the Missionaries d& really weaken us politically ; but that, 
on the contrary, we rather gain politically thereby. For without donbt, the self- 
denying irreproachable demeanour of the Missionaries of all denominations, the 
spirit of catholic charity evinced by them, produce a deep impression on the minds 
of Orientals, and raise our national character in the estimation of the Natives. 

Superadded to all this, there is difference of race, religion, temperament, and 
disposition between us and them, which must tell somewhat against us in their 
estimation ; though certainly, in many respects, both sides are mutually tolerant, we 

f them and they of us. ‘With some classes of the people, the feeling of personal 
oyaity to the Sovereign is intense. ‘I could recal many instances of this. Before 

e, now at Hyderabad in the Deccan, there is one of the strongest cases in point.. 

he veneration felt for the person and office of the Nizam seems boundless., 

hough no Native Sovereigns in India can be more secluded, uninformed, and even 
igoted, than the successive Nizams have been, yet even these Princes must have 
bout them some kingly qualities, some tincture of statecraft, in order to inspire 
we and maintain personal prestige as they have done. The British Government 
an hardly hope to command sentiments of this kind. “Iv can never create the 
ndless ties which bind a good Native Prince to his natural-born subjects. The 
State pageantries (Durbars), which have at various times been conducted by the 
Governor-General, have on the whole done much good ; and the practice might be 
carried even further with advantage on the part of all British officials. Also 
Exhibitions of art, industry, and agriculture, produce an excellent effect morally and 
socially, irrespective of their material effect. On the other hand, I doubt whether 
the sgricultural and rural classes in the interior have much, if any, sentiment of this 
kind. They have for ages been habituated to obey the ruler of the day; they 
perceive keenly enough the difference between a good ruler and a bad one, and 
they regard him according to his conduct rather than the prestige or traditions 
attached to him. 

Again, the overshadowing and universal character of our rule and supremacy 
operates prejudi¢cially to our popularity. While the renowned English Company 
was one out of many competitors in the field of conquest, while it was struggling 
with others for existence, it had its followers and adherents who fought under it, 
and clung to it faithfully. When it succeeded in one quarter after another, its 
adherents rejoiced that they had sided with it; all men courted it, and sought its 
friendship. But when that success spread, and gradually erfweloped the whole 
Peninsula, then all men began to fear and to wonder whom the conqueror would 
devour next. From the day that the British Government became the acknowledged 

aramount Power in India, a new kind of danger, not previously felt, came into 

istence. This was predicted at the time in the Metcalfe despatches and in 

alcolm’s reports on Central India, in language that now reads almost as if 

rophetic. It was never fully realized till 1857; though most formidable, it was. 

ot insurmountable, for it was, under Providence, actually surmounted. 
| The State education in India has caused, and is causihg, among other things,’ 
a vast diffusion of geographical Knowledge and to some extent of political information. 
In hundreds of thousands of schools the boundaries, of France and of Russia, 
the situation of America, and the like, are being taught daily. In thousands oft 
schools, even further instruction is afforded, wherefrom some notion, however dim, 
will be formed of the relative resources of the Great Powers. In, the event of any- 
future European war or complication seriously involving Great Britain, we must be 
prepared for the people of India having a: far nicer appreciation of the crisis than 
they have ever before had on similar occasions. This need not necessarily tell 
“against us; it might even tell for us; but were it to militate against us, then we 
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might apprehend a combination of intrigue, of influence, or of overt resistance, on 
the part of all the dangerous classes already described, with a rapidity and effect 
‘greater even than in former disturbances. 

In justice to ourselves, it must however, be observed thaf at all periods there have 
been individual British officers of the highest position and the widest influence, who 
have exactly seen which tendencies in our system would prove dangerous, which 
peculiarities in the national character on one side would be distasteful to the Natives, 
and which idiogyncracies on their side would alienate them from us. And these 
eminent persons have always striven to apply a sedative or corrective process, and 
their example must have often smoothed down difficulties. Such men in the past 
-were Shore,* Mountstuart Elphinstone, and Metcalfe; or Munro, Malcolm, and 
Henry Lawrence. In the present time there are of course many such, and it may 
be hoped that there always will be in the future. 

Befote quitting this part of the subject, I would just note the points which Natives 
‘most admire or wonder at in the British political character. Their respect for our 
physical power and energy is too obvious to need remark. But besides that, they 
generally recognize in our countrymen certain qualities which they believe them- 
selves to be not possessed of, and which contribute to render us, in their estimation, 
almost invincible. These opinions may be summed up thus. They think, firstly, 
that we have an aptitude for combination, for obedience to general discipline, which 
in time of danger or emergency makes us all of one mind (“ ek-raee,” as they phrase 
dit) ; secondly, that we have a spirit of enquiry, of always being on the search for 
matter of practical moment (‘‘ tuhqueeq-o-tufteesh,” as they phrase it) ; thirdly, that 
we have a sagacious farsightedness (“ doorundeshee,” as they phrase it), which causes 
us to shape our conduct with an ultimate aim, not fully perceptible to Orientals; 
fourthly, that we have a heedlessness (‘ be-purwaee,” as they phrase it) in a high’ 
sense, that is, a heedlessness of danger, labor, trouble, separation from home aad 
family, and cowntless ether inconveniences, whenever any important end is in | 
view. ) 

I a come to the second division of the subject, namely, the superiority of 
‘British over Native rule. It must be to this that you allude when you speak of the 
concentration of statistics from all parts of India. Herein I would base my conclusion 
mainly on the demonstrable prosperity of the people. 

» On this head it-is probably not necessary to advert to many of the most obvious 
‘features of civilization created by the presence of the English in India, © Such*arg 
the barbarous customs abolished ; the external order introduced; the many kinds of? 
crimes repressed ; the extraordinary system of registration of lands and tenures 
throughout the Peninsula, in elaboration probably not surpassed at any period or-in 
any country; the thousands of miles of roads constructed, or of railways opened ; 
‘the hundreds of miles of canals; the network of electric telegraphs; the many 
‘millions spent by the Government on Public Works; the many more millions of 
British capital invested in the country, and the like. These of course would never 
be lost sight of if any complete comparison were to be instituted; and thgy could 

not have been secured without British rule. 

As to general statistics, I am not in a position to afford them being here at 
Hyderabad in the héart of foreign territory. But the figures of the trade of India 
are immediately available to you, and what better statistical proof can be had than 
this? This trade is increasing in value by scores of millions in every decade, and 

-will ultimately be computable by hundreds of millions. It arises mainly from 
-British rule:and from the British connexion. One remarkable benefit which India 
receives from British rule, and which she could not have received to anything like 
the same extent under Native rule, consists in the vast amount of her produce 
which England takes off her hands, whereby an immense market for her industry is 
opened, and whereby the’culture of many importanf staples has either been intre- 
-duced or augmented, to an extent which would not have been attained under any 
save British: rule: Such are.cotton, sugar, fibres, oil-seeds, tea, coffee, indigo, and 
others. Ms 
In'connexion with this, the wonderful growth of the three Presidency cities might 





* Wx. Shore’s notes on Indian affairs contain one of the most searching and severe analyses ever mad 
of our shortcomings in this country: . . 
¢ >} Sir Salar a an reference a this reminded me of # pointed speech to this effect made by the tite 
Nizam to General Low ia 1856, adding that this speech correctly interpreted the Native idea. 
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be adduced ; Bombay having a population of something under a million souls, and 
Galcutta and Madras something under half a million ‘each, the aggregate of the 
three being probably about one million and three quarters. ‘These several centres 
are entirely created by British rule. They represent not a localized prosperity, but 
an industry and wealth which permeate the whole country. It is for the sake of 
the Calcutta sea-port that the Ganges and the Brahmapootra are crowded with fleets 
of boats, and that the floating cities of boats at Serajzunge and Naraingunge 
up-country do really exist. It is for the sake of the emporium at Bombay that the 
cotton agencies are spread all over the villages in the interior of Central Indja. 

I fear that you could not obtain statistics generally of increase of population and 
of agriculture, though both must have increased much in many places. In many, 
even most, parts of India, sufficient care Wis not taken at the outset of British rule 
to secure a census of the population. Jf such measures had been adopted in the 
beginning, their results would now be infinitely valuable for comparative purposes. 
In the North-West Provinces, which were among the first to set an example in this 
respect, the last census shows that there has been a slight decrease in population 
since the troubles of 1857. Before that period, the population was increasing. As 
it is, however, a great increase of cultivation could be statistically proved. Probably 
similar proof could be obtained for the Punjab generally. I understand that some 
striking instances could, be found in the Derajat and other parts of the Punjab 
Trans-Indus frontier. Oudh will go readily suggest itself to you that I need not 
allude to it further. In Bengal Proper there certainly has been a great increase ; 
whether this could be statistically proved Iam not sure; but it could be shown in 
general terms, and especially in such districts as Mymensingh, Jessore, Backer- 
gunge, and the 24-Pergunnahs. In Madras and Bombay the revenue survey 

«records will show specifically great increase of cultivation. In the Central 
Provinces the settlement reports of the Nerbudda Valley (the Hoshungabad district 
particularly) will show that most of the wonderful wheat: culture now visible has 
either sprung up or been resuscitated during British rule, the country having been 
formerly.ruined by a lengthened peried of Native misrule. In Berar the astonishing 
rise of cultivation during the few years of British administration is shown by the 
figures of our annual reports. The rapid growth 6f British Burmah is attested by 
the facts recently published in the Gazette of India. 

On the other hand, I do not ‘know of any case of permanent diminution, either in 
population or agriculture, in British territories, to set off against the numerous cases 

*‘of increase. There have of course been temporary losses from, famine and calamities, 
but these are aber fe repaired. . Thus it is reasonably demenstrable that there must have 
been yery considerable increase of population, agriculture, and commerce under 
British rule. This increase is greater far than any growth which has occurred in 
Native States in the same period, or than would have occurred kad the territories, 
now ours, contjnued under Native rule. However good the Hindoo rule may have 
been before the advent of the Mahomedans, or however welf’the Mahomedans may 
have managed in some places, and in some times, yet there can hardly be a doubt 
that Native rule had been getting worse and worse during a long period preceding 
the establishment of British power ; and had become absolutely bad, not only here 
and there, but in a large proportion of cases. ‘This is the wafin which the ruin of 
ancient works of public utility—a ruin so often spoken of as visible té this day——did 
really occur. < 

As a proof of the depth to which Native rule did sometimes descend, I would 
refer to passages scattered all over Malcolm’s Central India, and referring to most 

rts of Malwa; also to the papers about Nimar printed by the Government of the 

ofth-West Provinces. Of course Sleeman’s reports on Oudh will readily suggest 
themselves to you. I see from the Hyderabad records that the Balaghaut Ceded 
Districts (Bellary, &c.) had suffered terribly from misrute before coming into our 
possession. ‘The records of the Lahore Secretariat will furnish many tragical parti- 
culars of outrages at Bhawulpore and Mumdote en the Sutlej. If required, I could 
produce from the Hyderabad Residency records a terrible crop of evils and abuses 
during the last half century, consisting of street fights with great loss of life, of 
insolent oppression by foreign janissaries, of sanguinary contests between neighbouring 
landholders, of overt unabashed venality,eof ‘persistent peculation, and of extraordi- 
narily audacious crimes, though happily these things are of the past and have during 
recent years been ably remedied. Again, judging only from the published accounts 
and not from any personal knowledge, I believe that some very sad instances have 
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occurred of late years in one or more of the States of Rajpootana. Without the 
* least desire to disparage Native States, I think it is necessary to advert to th 
matters if any comparison is to be made. Without at all denying that some evi 
may and do occur equally under British as Native rule, it may be affirmed that these 
particular flagrant evils above described do moé happen under British rule, and that 
territories on coming under us are always immediately freed from such evils. 

Further, the almost invariable increase of the public income, which has occurred 
in each successiv@ province annexed to the British Empire, may be addu@ed in favour 
of Britisp rule as compared with Native. The assumed revenue of each province 
was given at the time of the cession, and wil] be found doubtless in the records of 
the Indian Foreign Office. Now, if you were to compare the then revenue thus 
ascertainable with the present revenue, easily ascertainable, you would, I believe, find 
that in Bengal,»of which the “ Dewanee ” was made over to Lord Clive, in the 
Hindoostan districts ceded by the Nawab Vizier, in the southern districts taken in 
charge by Sir T. Munro, in the Peshwahs* districts made over to Mountstuart 
Elphinstone, in the Punjab country taken from the kingdom of Runjeet Sing, in the 
Burmese districts shorn from the Empire of Alompra, there has been a great pros 
gressive increase of the State income. In most cases the British officers begin in the 
same way; they repeal many Native taxes; the land tax which they retain they assess 
Jower than before ; by degrees they put on a few taxes of an indirect character ; the 
ultimate result being great fiscal gain. The profit partly arises no doubt from fiseal 
skill, but it is ina large degree attributable to the flourishing state of the people 
under our system. ; 

I would here add three instances within my recent knowledge. The Hyderabad 
Assigned Districts were made over to us in 1861 at an estimated value of 32 lakhs 
(320,0002.) annually. Their total public income, including general revenue and , 
local funds, now stands at Rs. 62 lakhs or 620,000/., showing an increase of 93% per 
cent. in seven years. ‘Tehe Central Provinces, more than half consisting of recent 
acquisitions, had in 1862 an annual income aggregating something over 80 lakhs or » 
800,000/., whereas they have now something, over 120 lakhs or 1,200,0007. The 
Balaghaut Ceded Districts (Bellary, &c.) had at the cession a declining and broken 
down revenue which was hardly thought at the time likely to cover the cost of the 
subsidiary force; they have now Rs. 53,52,060 or 535,206/.; so notorious is the fact 
of great increase in the latter case, that the Nizam himself has more than once 
reminded us of it during the course of territorial negotiations. é 7 

Under British rule the prices of everythjng, necessaries and luxuries, have advanceé , 
steadily ; of late years, too, with a progressive ratio of speed. In many, if not in all, 
sade of the country, wages have risen, not always proportionately, but still very much. 

n some few districts the peasantry have outrun the working power of rural gold. 
smiths in the dermgand for ornaments ; it is ordinarily believed that every peasant has 
buried coin under his hearthstone; in some instances, there are stories of ryots 
making a plough, or # cart-wheel, of silver, by way of boast: these ‘stories may be 
exaggerated, but their currency shows the bent of popular opinien. In many, 
perhaps even most, districts full evidence could be obtained to the effect that the 
people are better housed and better set up than in former days; better furnished, 
too, with all domestic utensils, so much so that it is a common saying that the 
earthen vessefs have bétn converted into brass vessels. I know, on the other hand, 
no instance of permanent decay in any broad area or district under British rule ; 
famines and other é¢alamities occur, but the districts recover. In any European 
country the rise of prices perpetually advancing is held to be a proof of national 
prosperity. The same proof is applicable to India. Now this has happened under 
British rule to an extent never known in any preceding period, and of which Native 
rule affords no examples. os ate 

Though the British Gévernment has been at infinite pains to perfect its judicial 
system, still the most thoughtful of ifs officers are*hardly satisfied with the result, 
but as a test of growth in wealth, the increase of litigation, both as respects number 
and value of suits, may be adduced. If you can obtain the figures for even some of 
the Indian provinces many years back, and compare them with those of the present 
day, a remarkable result would probably be adduced, indicative of material progress 
in India under British rule. For our mare recent acquisitions, especially the Non- 
regulation provinces, this point can be conclusively made out. 

By the exertions of the British Government, European medical science has bgen 
largely diffused throughout India, and will be still further diffused. Hereby much 
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physical benefit has accrued and will continue to accrue more and more. Ak_ 
ganitation, both in theory and practice, is being carried on throughout the Briti 
territories. It may not have yet advanced much beyond the stage of infancy; hat 
it is already accomplishing great things. In no respect is the external conta 
between British and Native rule more remarkable than in the aspect of great ci 
Let the cities and towns in the interior of India under British rule be compafed 
from a sanitary point of view with what they once were, or with what similar places 
stl are under Native rule, and then some idea can be formed of the material advan- 
tages which British rule (despite admitted shortcomings in this respect) dges really 
confer on the urban populatiof. : 

. I would not lay too much stress on the introduction of English piece goods among 
the whole people of India (whiclf is, however, a cardinal fact), because it gradually 
extinguishes many indigenous manufactures. It is of course most beneficial 
nevertheless. : 

Nor would I urge too strongly the prosperity of the monied classes under British 
rule (though this is also a large fact). For I find that this class flourishes greatly 
ander Native rule. Sometimes the abuses of a bad Native government foster unduly 
this very class, by borrowing money and forestalling the revenues. In the worst 
days of the Hyderabad State the bankers enjoyed an inflated and unnatural pros- 
perity. ‘Of late years this has been reduced as a consequence of improved 
government. ‘ 

I ‘would not make too much of the very large and increasing sam expended under 
British rule by the Natives for public improvements and for charity. This good 
practice existed and exists largely under Native rule. 

The above considerations point on the whole to the superiority of British over 

. Native rule in respect to the material and physical welfare of the people. The 
following considerations will point to its superiority in respect to moral progress. 
* Primarily the efforts of the British in India, in the direttion of national education, 
have been really vast of late years. Even, jf in a discussion of this sort, it be not 
permissible to advert to religious considerations, still the teaching and educating 
power of the Protestant Missionary bodies of all denominations, as proveable by 
statistics, amounts to a mighty agency. Evidence of the great change passing over 
even the religion of the people at such places as Calcutta, Bombay, Benares, within 
the last quarter of a century is, I should suppose, readily obtainable. In the seuthern 
parts of the Peninsula the organization of the Roman Catholic churches is truly 

.wide-spreaG ; some of those facts might he stated without difficulty. The noble 
results of Protestant Missionary enterprises among the Karen population of Burmah 
have been too recently before’ the public to require any further allusion here. Now 
all theSe moral benefits are, under Providence, owing to British rule. 

State education was extremely weak and backward (even if it existed at all) under 
Native rule. It has, of late years especially, been brought out with powerful 
auspices, and on a large scale under British rule. Let the tiumber of schools and 
scholars, either maintained, assisted, or inspected, by the agency of the British 
Goverrfment throughout India, be counted up and totalled. The result, however 
far it may fall short of the needs of the population, will yet be appreciably great and 
pro tanto, it will be a proof of the moral superiority of British over Native rule. 
No Native Government would ever have thought of or cotmpassed dh undertaking 
of this magnitude. : 

Native literature, whatever it may bave been in the olden time, had languished, 
had well nigh died out, for a long period before the introduction of British rule. 
Now, although in these days there is still a want of original native literature in 
India, still literature of a certain sort is becoming rich and abundant. Let the 
number of Native newspapers now published in India, of native educational works 
brought out annually, the literary works published annually by Natives, be even 
approximately counted up, anG then some estimate can be formed of the mental 
industry, the intellectual efforts among the Natives as stimulated by our system. 
Let the returns of books annually sold to the native youth in the many provinces of 
India be callected; and then the diffusion of knowledge maybe somewhat understood 
Here again, these results are owing to British rule. 

Thus I make out that, despite shortcamings admitted to the full, British rule in 
India is demonstrably superior to Native rule. If this .be truly so, then we may be 

e that the Natives do, on the whole, like it the better of the two. When they are 

. wall off, they are certain sooner or later to know it in their hearts, though they be 
not externally demonstrative. National prejudices are strong with some, or with 
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many perhaps; but with the mass these will naturally yield to self-inttrest. In _ 
(but not whole) proof of the greater popularity of our rule, therefore, I would all 
its*indisputable superiority. " 

Iam not without fear that this letter may be too long, and may fatigue the Viceroy 
But I have endeavoured to state my evidence for His Excellency’s information a 
veil as I could on this somewhat complex and difficult question. 


IBSERVATIONS by COLONEL H. D., DALY¥, Officiating Political Agent 

Gwalior, on the Method of Government pursued in Native States, with a fet 
references on the Estimation of the System of British Administration in India b 
its people.—(Dated Gwalior, 21st August 1867.) 


The State machinery of Gwalior has been modelled on that in force in Britisl 
erritory. Courts of Law, Justice, and Revenue are separately constituted. Thi 
‘egulations for the guidance of these Courts and the general administration wer 
:ompiled by Dinkur Rao, and embody in simplicity the main principles of our ow1 

stem. 

"2. During Dinkur Rao’s Dewanship this machinery was administered with ai 
ittempt at purity. That period exists no longer. , P 

3. The Maharajah is paramount in all matters ‘of State, and exercises control, ij 
‘very Court. No material award is passed on any case without his sanction, whicl 
S more dependent, it is generally believed, on His Highness’s estimation of th 
ndividual concerned, than on the merits of the matter at issue. 

4. Ifa party in a suit, civil or criminal, shall have sided with Dinkur Rao durin, 
he mutiny, his fate is sealed. For him there is neither justice nor compasion 
This is so well understood in Gwalior, that when Dinkur Rao visits the capital 
icarcely does a may of note dare to recognize him. 

5. The Court of Appeal from the Corts below is presided over by the Dewa 
ind Pundit Hirnath. The Dewan is old and feeble. The Pundit keen and un 
scrupulous, educated in an English school; he is familiar with our language an 
aabits. He was Dinkur Rao’s Secretary and in his confidence ; his present hig] 
sition is mainly due to the betrayal of that confidence. 

6. In 1861 Hirnath was deprived of the Naib Déwanship by the Maharajah fo 

extortion committed during an investigation into a da 
en ene yee 2 fax. coity, and his associate, named Moolchand, “was im 
ratulatory khureeta to the Maha- prisoned for six months in the jail, or so sentenced. 
ap gore pe Court in which Hirnath is the working authority needs n 

description. it is said that it is not unusual for a party i 
1 suit to secure the fiat of the High Court before the case has been even disposed o 
xy the Court below. : 

7. Moolchand, the aceomplice in the extortion, has been lately appointed Kotwa 
of the capital, an office of emolument and trust. : 

8. The Appeal Court is held twice a week in the* Dewan’s house ; in importan 
sases the place of assembly is the Maharajah’s Palace. 

9. Stamp fees are levjed in various stages of a suit, and form a handsome item it 
he treasury receipts. ° 

10. I will illustrate the value of the Court’s decrees when execution only remains 
A few days ago I observed an old man with a paper waiting for me in a verandah 
which is unfrequented by servants or chupprassees. His joy at thus seeing me alon 
was tearful: he thought his long anxiety at an end. ‘The tale was this: Month 
igo, after a lengthened struggle and heavy expenditure, he obtained from the Court 6 
Appeal a decree for Rs. 1,200 and upwards against a man in his employ. Afte: 
waiting in vain for executions finding petitions to others of no effect, he carried ont 
mn illuminated paper to Agra for the Viceroy at the? last Durbar. The othe 
lay this was returned to him with a memorandum or endorsement by the Under. 
Secretary, Mr. Wyllie, consigning the petitioner to the Political Agent. Thus thr 
y00r worn-out old man thought his cause won. After hearing the tale of his trial: 
[ asked, “‘ Is yours a singular case?” ‘ Singular,” he shouted, “ there are hundred: 
n my position.” Of ‘course I failed in making him understand that the chief was 
he referee in matters arising out of his own Courts, and that the Political Agent wa: 
orohibited from interference; but he knew how utterly hopeless was his case. ' 
- 11. The foregoing would be incomplete without a remark or two upon one who, 
rom behind the scenes, greatly sways in Gwalior. This is Lalla Sheollee2—Scindia’s 

. 
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‘pwn newswritér—a few years ago a small trader in Delhi, now one of the rich men 


of the Lushkur ; his emissary is in every office; no official escapes him; the Police‘ 
posts are under him ;,every Soobah and men greater than Soobahs pay him tribute. 

12. Colonel Sutherland, Resident of Gwalior, remarked in his tour in Malwa:in 
1837 that Native Governments fear to trust their officers with power: the superior is 
watched by the inferior. ‘Time has brought no change in this respect. Should the 
Sirsoobah, ur Governor of the Province, intercede to prevent extortion or oppression 
on the part of the Soobah, the latter, who is always in direct intercourse with the 
Court, reports that the interference has prevented the realization of the revenues: 
the order goes forth for the Sirsoobah to desist. Thus the Sirsoobah is helpless, for 
he can neither appoint nor discharge an Amil. 

13. On the other hand, should the Sirsoobah fraternize in the work of spoliation, 
as was done in Esaghur three years ago, and the oppression wreck the revenue, the 
Maharajah is no longer deaf to the cries. He made a tour through the district 
people thronged to his camp; petitions were piled in heaps. Inquiry ensued; the 

ilt of the Sirsoobah was established, and his suspension ordered, with a heavy fine 
for the benefit, not of the stript ryots, but of the Maharajah’s treasury. 

14. A Revenue Soobah is rarely discharged for fraud or oppression. Should the 
receipts of his district show symptoms of weakness, he is suspended and ordered to 
the capital there to be put through the sieve. Time rights this, and he is given a fresh 
fieid. Scindia himself thinks little of a man being detected in fraud or bribery. 
He' does not conceal his opinions on this point that to remove a servant for such a 
cause is but to give another opportunity of doing the same. Then, again, Soobahs 
who have made money, readily pay money, contract for nuzzuranas, &c., and prepay 
the amount. ; 

15. Colonel Sutherland, in 1837, described Esaghur, Bhilsa, and Malwa as 
desolate and miserable. Thirty years have brought, no change for the better. 
Travellers still go armed to the teeth, and in many places*the man at the plough has 
a sword by his side. ‘Traders going from village to village are not safe without an 
armed Bheel or Sondia. . 

16. To men accustomed to see districts under British rule sucha statement must 
seem fabulous. It is necessary to live and move in Native States to know the 
nature of the system under which they exist. 

17. The comparison, between their method of administration and our own is as 
St. Giles’ to St. James’. 

18. What is understood by Government in civilized countries has no place in any 
Native State unconnected‘with us so far as my experience and knowledge go. In 
Europe it is said that happy accidents occur in despotisms. Such accidents are 
unknown in the East ; there is neither security of person nor property. Men are seized 
at the instance of any man in power, imprisoned without charges discharged without 
trial. There is no record of mortality. Death by foul means would only excite 
inquiry in the event of money being foithcoming to prosecute it; more money, and 
the question is stifled. These things are well known. Petitions have often reached 
me setting forth false imprisonment : murder unnoticed. 

19. A Political Agent has no authority to institute inquiries into such matters; 
probably the State makes no returns to him of crime or casualty. . if in a friendly 
manner he moved in a case laid before him, every effort would be used to stifle his 

urpose. ‘ 
‘ 20. I may here remark that Scindia himself views his own administration as 
infinitely superior to that of any other Native State ; as he does everything himself, 
he considers everything done well. The fullness of his treasury is his test of suc- 
cessful administration, and no official changes or receives a post without paying 
nuzzurana, and no doubt the amount of this has great, weight in settling the candi- 
date’s suitability. ‘ “ 

21. As to the comparative estimation by the people at large, and whether their 
prosperity and contentment are best promoted under British or Native rule, what, 
let me ask, would cause greater dismay in districts which for years have been under 
us than the announcement that they were about to be transferred to a Native State 
—Scindia or Holkar for instance ? . 

22. Political Officers who have lived amongst Chiefs and Thakoors under our_ 
guarantee know well the effect of such a threat; whatever the contumacy, it is 
succeeded by extreme humility ; for well they know, without our intervention, the 
sunnuds tkey hold are worthless. During late years circumstances have rendered it 
derirable to effect exchanges of land between the British Government and Scindia : 
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our endeavour has always been to maintain the rights intact of those transferred by 
us with their land. The Governor-General’s Agent well knows the failure of thése 
efforts and the distress which ensues—wails break forth of confiscations and broken 
pledges. Within the last few days petitions, which I know‘to be true in their pur- 
port, have reached me on this point ; but I have never known an instance of discontent 
on the part of a ryot transferred by the Durbar. He has got a fixed lease or settle- 
ment in lieu of fixed uncertainty. pe 

23. It has be@n said that where the frontiers of Native States intermingle with 
those of British territory, people pass from our border to theirs, but not from theirs 
to ours. With a class no doubt this is true. Wherever there is much intermixing 
of frontier lines, predatory bands, hereditary dacoits congregate ; their livelihood, 
from generation to generation, has been*plunder. ‘The people amongst whom they 
live seem to sympathize with them; for, under a Native Government, resistance to 
their depredations would be useless. From the chief there is no hope ; the marauders 
pay black mail to him for their footing, and *no village official is without a share of 
the spoil which is gathered from afar. When British rule closes on such frontiers, 
these tribes pass over to the protecting State. This is the class whose tastes lead 
them to quit the land in which their occupation is gone; but time, when it carries 
with it order and security, is too much even for these lawless gangs, as is seen in the 
North-West and the borders of the Terai. Broad tract; which, a few years ago, 
were given over to dacoits and wild beasts, are how quickly tilled and dotted about 
with comfortable villages. . . 

24. I have already made these observations longer than I ought to have done, but 
the subject bursts with fullness. Let me cast a glance at Malwa. What has caused 
Scindia’s cities of Ojein and Mundisore year by year to lose wealth, importance, and 
population? Mundisore is in the very heart of the poppy fields, on the banks of » 
noble river; yet many of its streets are in ruins and its name is declining. Ojew, 
that ancient city, venerated by all Hindoos, with the Seepra flowing by its walls and 
rich land around, is crumbling to the ground and being yearly deserted by merchants 
and men of business. Scindia’s Naib Dewan, .in his report of his late tour in Malwa, 
describes villages in ruins and much plundering and desolation. 

25. On the other hand, why’ are Ratlam and Jowra, comparatively insignificant 
States, increasing in wealth and prosperity? Because it has chanced to them to fall 
under British protection. With the last 40 years, through the heirs of both States 
being infants on accession, the supervision was assumed by Major Borthwick, one of 
Malcolm’s assistants. _ Rutlam was thenein a small way, what Mundisore is now, 
losing importance. Borthwick delivered over his gharge when the time came. 
Rutlam, a busy handsome city, filled with merchants and traders, prosperity, every- 
where, in the treasury and in the villages, for he had made a land settlement which 
gave contentmeng to the people. 

26. After the lapse of a few years, Rutlam again passed into the bands of a child 
of two or three yeafs old. During the interval dissension and dissipation had 
destroyed much that Borthwick had built up; the bazar had lost it$ fuliness ; but 
under British guardianship, during the last three 6r four years, more than “the old 
prosperity is reviving. This time the Superintendent (Shahamut Ali) is a Native 
of Hindoostan; heghas visited Europe, and is a scholar and administrator of no 
mean attainmtnts. His*hard and fast line may not be ours, but in a troubled position 
he has worked wonders during his supervisjon. Cultivators and, traders press to 
Rutlam from other Native States. ; 

27. Jowra, 40 years ago, was little more than a village. Under Borthwick’s 
fostering care, it became a city with a rich and well supplied mart. When he made 
over his charge, the young Nawab so carefully maintained all that had been mdugu- 
rated, that Jowra continued to increase in prosperity. About two years ago this 
Nawab died ; his heir is 4 minor, and thus the State has again fallen under British 
protection. The administration is carried on by the’ Jate Nawab’s minister, under 
the supervision of the Political Agent. It has now a bazar second only to Rutlam. 
Order everywhere prevails, and the air of contentment which possesses the people 
strikes every passer-by. . 

28. Again, Sillana; this small State, during the mimority of its present Rajah, fell 
into our management. The Superintendent, for some years, was the same Shahamut 
Ali, who is now at Rutlam. When he took charge debts were heavy, and disorder 
was in everything. During his guardianship, the debts were reduced four-fifths ; 
the revenues put on a footing which brought the old inhabitants back to their calling, 
and Sillana itself was greatly restored from its ruins. Traders and ‘torahs settled 
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there. Such was the condition. of affairs when the State was made over by the 
British Superintendent to the young Chief. Since that acfew years only have passed, 
and what is now the condition ? ; t 

29. Sillana is being deserted; cries everywhere rise up of oppression and plunder. 
Engagements to ryots are broken. Lakhs of debt have been accumulated. So heavy 
was the burden that the Rajah laid his affairs before the Political Agent, and sought 
his advice. ‘8 ryots and traders are passing to Rutlam and Jowra. 

30. 'The Governor General’s Agent knows better than I do the utter want of 
confidence amongst Natives at large in the promises of any Chief—great ay small. 
I will, however, give an instance in point. About Goonah, where I was for some 
years, scores of square miles of rich land belonging to petty Rajahs are waste. The 
Rajah of Bhadowra invited my assistance ir obtaining cultivators. I spoke to Sikh 
pensioners of the Central India Horse and others about to take pension, men always 
greedy for land, and suggested that they should settle and form villages. ‘Fhe idea 
thoroughly chimed in with their inclina.ions, on one condition, that I should counter- 
sign the engagement between them and the Rajah. Without this, despite his liberal 
offers of years of free tenure and a sunnud, not a man would risk his savings or 
discuss the question. 

31. Scindia has long felf the same in many parts of Esaghur, &c. His offers are 
tempting, but there is no reliance on them. He is too proud to seek or accept our 
guarentee, which would bring hundfeds to till the rich ground. It is to be hoped 
that our guarantees will not increase, for the end is disorder and confusion. 

32. I will conclude with extracts from a Report of Colonel J. Sutherland, 
1837-38, when Resident of Gwalior, than whom there have been few Officers of 
more varied experience. He was a man of great benevolence, the avowed friend 

cand supporter of Native States. In Rajpootana, where he was Governor General’s 
Agent, his name is held in veneration. After a lengthened tpur in Bundelcund, 
Malwa, Berar, &c., he thus describes his entrance in British-territory: — 

‘* We had again, in the Baitool district, an example of the benefit conferred on the 
people by British rule, and of the estimation in which it is held. ‘Taking it all in 
all, it is very gratifying to anyone interested in the permanent prosperity of our rule 
to witness the comfort and tranquillity which reign throughout this poor and remote 
tract of country, to hear the inhabitants ascribing these things to the justice of our 
Officers, and the moderation of our Government.” 

Me goes on to prove that the advantages of British rule have been more appre- 

«tiated in these districts and those of Nimar than in many parts of India, and for the 
same reasons. . 
- “ We found in them no upper classes; no cities in the enjoyment of wealth and 
luxury through the expenditure of a Court, so that our administration has been one 
of unmixed benefit to al]. The people are conscious, from an experience of twenty 
years, that our.system, by whoever administered, will continue the same. Under 
Native rule, a breath 1aises them up or casts them down. Accompanied as I am by 
persons little decustomed to British rule, and whom it is my daily duty to reproach 
on the badness of their own, I confess that I have no little pride and pleasure in 
pointing to a happy tenantry and well-cultivated fields, and hearing them confess 
that the people have no cause of complaint; that this is so no one can suppose, but 
that it is so by comparison with the people of those countriegthrough Which we have 
been travelling I have myself no doubt. When at Agra last year I told a Native 
gentleman, Mir Alum Khan, an inhabitant of the Nizam’s couhtry, who had resided 
the greater portion of his life there, but who had also lived much in camps and 
travelled through Persia and Arabia, to compare the condition of the different 
clasSes under our rule with that of the corresponding classes under Native rule. 
He told me that our rule was particularly calculated to protect and render pros- 
perous, in as far as prosperity can be their lot, three great*classes of the community, 
—the merchant, tbe agriculturist, and the labourer—and these he allowed were the 
great majority of mankind. But he said it was destruction to the gentleman who 
ought to live at home at ease ; and the interests of the few he considered of greater 
importance than those of the many—+¢hey were of his own order.”’ 
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From J. H. MORRIS, Esq., Officiating Chief Commissioner, @entral Provinces, 
to the UNDER SECRETARY to THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
. Foreign Department.—(Dated Nagpore, August 23, 1867.) 
I wave the pleasure now to reply to your “ confidential ” letter of the 1st July. 
If the people of an Indian province be divided into five classes, namely,— 
The nobility and courtiers ; 
The commercial class ; 
The land-holding and land-occupying class ; 
The labouring class ; ° 
The religious class? 


then we must perhaps admit that the first and tlre Jast of these classes have material 
cause for regarding British administration with disfavour. The nobles have no 
lucrative or honourable posts to look to, such as the headships of great State depart- 
ments, the governorships of provinces, the g¢ommand of armies. In a Native State 
there are always a number of offices of this kind: some of them are hereditary ; 
nearly all of them go to members of the local aristocracy. With us a Rajah (such, 
for instance, as the ancient Gond talookdars of the Nerbudda Valley) may, if he 
manages well, keep out of debt, have a flourishing estate, be an Honorary Magis- 
trate, and keep on good or even friendly terms wifh British officers. But his local 
influence and importance are far less than attach to thd nearest Tehseeldar, who 
perhaps began life asa clerk on Rs. 10 a month. Then, again, the cadets of old 
families like these have, or think they have, no choice but to vegetate on the scanty 
pittance which the head of their house can allow them. ; 

With the courtiers who have survived a Native court the case is perhaps even 
harder. ‘The provision made by the British Government for the people of the old, 
Nagpore Court was extremely liberal, yet it is quite sad to see how swiftly and surely 
these people drift ifto debt. A few of them were appointed Extra Assistant Com- 
missioners, and“they got on at first tolerably well, but they could not keep up with 
the requirements of our system, and fhey retired. Sir R. Temple did what he could 
to bring forward some of the younger courtiers as Tehseeldars. But as yet these 
men have not adapted themselves to our system. Some of the sons of these 
courtiers, however, are likely to do fairly well. 

The religious classes must be worse off than they were under Native rule. The 

most they can hope for from our Government is the continuance, in whole og in 
part, of the regularly recognized assignments they formerly enjoyed. ‘They cannot, 
now get large annuak gifts from royal ladies, or rfch grants by the bequests of dying 
kings. ‘The Native nobles and courtiers who used td maintain them are themselves 
more or less straitened. Education is beginning appreciably to spread ; freethinkin 
is becoming more common; superstition is in some places ‘being lightened. ° Alt 
these changes, hdbwever desirable in themselves, must lessen the revenues of the 
priestly classes. ° . 
- As~for the labouring class, its members very rarely give any thought to the 
Government under which they live. Nor is their daily life, or their means of living, 
much affected by the Government. The people of this class look very little beyond 
next day’s dinner; they live and they work, and they eat and they die, and they 
can do all these thingseunder either the British Government or a Native Prince. 
Perhaps it is easier for a labouring man to move about and carry his labour to the 
best market; perhaps his day’s wages may be a little larger and a little surer in a 
British province than in a neighbouring Native State. But their food is perhaps 
cheaper in the Native kingdom. And a coolie may there be as dirty as the dikes ; 
he may live without interference in the middle of a marsh, or over a cesspool ; 
whereas in a British town he and his must conform to a number of petty sanitary 
laws. Men from the labouring class do occasionally raise themselves. And for 
such people the path of advancement 5 as easy andeless irksome under Native rule. 
Perhaps a poor weaver can now be more sure of epee, Brora full proceeds of his 
toil than he could have been in Nagpore 20 years ago. ut then he bears in mind 
that in the times of the Bhonslas country fabrics were worn by every one, from the 
‘Rajah to the sweeper ; whereas now, not only is Juggernathee Kapra (long cloth) 
largely worn, but he is undersold by cloths made at Manchester looms in exact 
imitation of what he‘ himself used to turn out. Men of this class do not as yet 
‘appreciate the advantages we hold out to them, such as education, medical treatment, 
justice, police, facility for travel, and the like. 

There remain two classes— 

The commercial and 
> The agricultural. » 
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The commerciaP classes are certainly better off in British than in Native provinces. 
THey will allow this themselves ; the success of this class is indeed in the eyes of a 
portion of our’subjects one of the reproaches to British rule. For a few years after‘ 
annexation, in a place like Nagpore, the merchants may feel the loss of the lavish 
expenditure of a Native Court; but everywhere else the commercial classes thrive 
better under British than under Native Government. Perhaps it is unnecessary to 
say anything more upon this point. There are no statistics available to show that 
merchants and dealers actually make larger earnings than they did under Native 
rule. But it is quite certain that they enjoy their profits more, possess them more 
surely, and spend them more freely thanebefore. Formerly (I say formerly, because 
it seems fair to compare British administration with the old Native Governments, 
rather than with the existing Native administrations to which the leaven of British 
fairness, order, and public spirit has spread) a banker, whatever h®é earned, lived 
poorly lest he should tempt the rapacity of some official Now Native mefchants 
live well, dress well, wear jewels, drive Carriages, endow schools, build ghats, con- 
struct temples, and in fact enjoy their money to the fullest extent. 

Lastly, there is the agricultural class; they are the most important class of all; 
and in some provinces of British India they have derived as much material benefit 
from British rule as any class. They fully appreciate the immense benefit which 
the.British system conferssupon them in the shape of certainty of tenure, and fixity, 
as wel as moderation, of demand. ‘Take the case of the Nagpore province; it had 
triennial revenue settlements, and at each settlement some five or six per cent. of 
the landholders either .were evicted from their lands, or else had to give them up 
from inability to pay the enhanced Government demand. In those times the propor- 
tion of the rents and village profits which went into the pocket of the landlord was 
about 10 per cent. or even less. Now, even at the outset of a 30 years’ settlement, 
the landlord enjoys at least 30 per cent. of the village profits. The freedom from 
transit duties when he takes his produce to market; the liberality with which 
Government advances loans (without interest) twccavee for improvements; the 
additional means of getting from place to place ;—all these advantages are much 
appreciated by the people. There are some few features of our revenue and general 
administration which even this class dislike: such, for instance, as the punctuality 
so strictly enforced in payments of land revenue; the frequent visits of chuprassies 
for sanitary, statistical, and other purposes; some of them perhaps dislike the 
inflhence brought to bear to make them educate their children. In a word, they 
‘fail to appreciate our constant desize for speedy progress, moral and material ; they 
would prefer to be let alone. .Then perhaps the inflexibility and stiffness of our 
judiciak system is, for a generation or so at least, irksome to them. And lastly, the 
law of land sale (as Mr. Kaye calls it) is in the eyes of the landholding classes a real 
grievance. eo te 

Still, notwithetanding all these fancied drawbacks, the balance would be in favour 
of our revenug system, even when weighed against the bétter-managed Native 
systems, I fear that 1 cannot give actual figures in proof of this ; but I can at any 
rate adduce instances where the two systems have in effect been weighed against 
each other by a large body of landholders and occupiers :-— 

1. As Settlement Officer of Mooltan, I can recollect Mow very much our 
system then was preferred to that in Bhawulpore. And I can remember 
how the farmers of Bhawuiptre used to try all they could to get a holding 
in our territory. 


2. The influx of tens of thousands of the agricultural classes into Berar since it 


‘ came under British rule, and the immense rise in the value of land 
. there, is very patent to us, who are divided from Berar by the River 
Wurdah only. ° 


3. So far as I can learn an exactly “opposite result has taken place in the 
Raichore Doab. And when I was travelling in the west coast some 
years back, I heard very much of the’ loud expressions which the 
petty proprietors of that tract gave to the dislike at being transferred 
to the Nizam. 

4. The Upper Godavery talooks came to us in 1860-61. Already about 9 per 
cent. have been added to the population there by immigration alone, and 
the sear of cultivation and the wealth of the district has proportionately 
increased. 
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5. In 1850 A.D., two Pergunnahs, which had formerly belonged to the 
Jeytpore Rajah, und had been under British management for some timep 
escheated, and they were attached te the Dumoh.district. In 1859 one 
of these Pergunnahs (Simurea) was given to the *Punnah Chief for his 
mutiny services. The landholding classes made a great outcry at the time, 
saying what wrong had they done that they were to be handed over to 
Punnah. About two years ago one of our settlement officers kad occasion 
to cross fhis Pergunnah in going from one part of Dumoh toanother. And 

enumbers of the landholders came to his tent, telling him of their unhappy 
lot; how they held on only a five years’ tenure; how some of them were 
evicted ; how they had to pay extra taxes, such as “ foujkhurch,” and the 
like ; how that an extra benevoltnce had been exacted from them when 
there was a marriage in the Rajah’s family, and the like. 

6. The Bijeragoghur Pergunnah has only recently become British territory, and 
a few villages of that tract were giveh in jagheer to the Nagode Chief in 
reward for his mutiny services. ‘These villages are now Nagode territory. 
And the malgoozars complain—in their intercourse with the Settlement ‘ 
Officer at least—of the misfortune which has befallen them. They say 
that they have no security of tenure, and they have to pay all sorts of 
extra taxes. In their figurative language they said they had been handed 
over to Nagode to have their throats cut. ‘a. 


I believe that instances of this kind might be multiplied. At the same time dt is 
only fair to say that this feeling is not absolutely universal. There has been for 
some years an impending exchange of territory with Holkar, which will involve the 
transfer to the Indore Durbar of two or three Nimar Pergunnahs. So far as our 
officers can judge, the people of those tracts feel no dislike at the prospect of 
re-transfer to Native rule. Again, many of our Nerbudda Valley landholders also» 
own villages in Bltopal or tnder the Gwalior Durbar; and they always speak with 
respect and contentment of the treatment they receive at the hands of the Revenue 
authorities there. F 

On the whole, then, it may perhaps be claimed that the agricultural classes enjoy 
greater material advantages—and acknowledge that they do so—under British than 
under Native rule. Indeed, I hardly think it would, be possible to find anywhere in 
the world a more prosperous community than the petty proprietors of the (ryotwaree) 
districts of Dharwar, Ahmedabad, Tanjore, and Berar, than the whole agricultural | 
body in the lightly-rented districts of the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 

Your letter under reply asks for statistics, and I am sow offering little more than 
general statements. But I know of no statistics showing the production, earnings, 
and profits of the various classes in any Native State, so I bave been unable to 
give every arithmetical statement of the material position of Native and British 
subjects? » 

I would, however, add that, if British rule in India is to be weighed iy the balance, 
it should not be found wanting until full weight has been given to sundry other con- 
siderations besides its comparative material benefits conferred, or the comparative 
estimation in which the two systems are held by Natives. Native rule prevents, 
while British rple pefmjts and encourages, advancement. Even the Bhopal State 
takes the highest possible land-tax, prohibits the export of grain, and refuses to make 
roads. But the admigistration of Bhopal, of *Travancore, of Puttiala, of the Put- 
wurdhuns, of Gwalior, would not be what it is if it were not for the example and 
influence of the paramount power. ‘The influence of our Residents, the example of 
our governments, the competition of our provinces, compel Native States to maintain 
order, to administer a sort of justice, to curb exaction. Add to this, that if there 
were no strong paramount Power, some one or more of the provinces of India would 
always be torn by wars of the kind we have recently,seen waging in Afghanistan. 
Material progress of any kind must utterly and entirely cease in the presence of 
warfare of this kind. . 
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MEMORANDUM by COLONEL A. FYTCHE, Chief Commissioner, British 

«  Burmah, and Agent to the Governor-General, ofi the comparative progress of ‘ 
the provinces, now forming British Burmah, under British and Native rule.-— 
(Dated Rangoon, ‘August 23, 1867). 


- Ir may be premised that the following paper has been drawn up ‘on the under- 
standing that data should be furnished showing as clearly as possible the material 
progress of British Burmah under British Administration, as compared with its con- 
dition under Native rule, or with the condition of existing neighbouring States and 
Powers; and that no discussion or argument is desired as to the popularity of our 
rule, or the advantages which it may possess, except so far as these are to be assumed 
from the statements indicative of the comparative progress of the people under our 
Government. 

2. British Burmah affords means of drawing a fair comparison between British and 
Native Administration, because it has in immediate contact with it as a Government 
the very power from whose dominions the province was obtained. In 1826 the 
provinces of Arrakan and Tenasserim were annexed to the British territories from 
the Burmese Power, still leaving to the King of Ava the whole of the northern por- 
tion of his dominions, as well as the important province of Pegu, formed of the lower 
portion of the valley of the Irrawaddy River and its delta. We thus obtained 
pessession of the least productive portion of the Burmese Kingdom, while the King 
retained the magnificent lands of Pegu, with the valuable outlet of Rangoon, to which 
point foreign trade had solely been drawn. 

3. A reference to the map will show that the province of Pegu was fairly inter- 
posed between the newly-acquired districts, in a position easily to withdraw from 
them both population and trade, provided Native rule had proved more attractive to: 
either. These conditions, tuen, seemed to furnish a fair test—only that the presump- 
tion was in favour of the Native dynasty in virtue of its holdingsa far richer and more 
accessible country. 2, 

4. As it is required that the endeavor to‘compare the result of British and of 
Native rule in these countries is to be made on specific data, it is necessary to select 
some one element of advancement as a standard, from which can be deduced the 
many numerous conditions which go to make up material progress. If this be not 
done, the compaiison must snread out into an examination too minute and 
extended to be satisfactorily disposed of within a reasonable compass—and: the 

_ditlicalty js increased fiom the impossibility of obtaining in detail the items which 

* constituted the revenue, taxes, and trade ‘of British Burmah: previous to our oceu- 
pation, in such a shape as would enable individual comparison with the: fiscal 
arrangements now in force. a 

5.-In the east these is probably no better general test of the advancement of a 
country than the rise or fall, the ebb or flow, of its population. <A steady increase 
in the populatgon indicates in fact a prosperous people, a firm and stable Govern- 
ment, and ap absence of oppression. It produces, especially where the proportion 
is not,in excess of the capabilities of the soil, extended cultivation and increased 
trade. If then it can be fairly shown that the population of the provinces com- 
posing British Burmah has increased at a rate which far exceeds the numbers to be 
obtained from natural increase, and must be attributed to imnfigratiog ; that in one 
instance where the locality whence the immigration was drawn became British, the 
exodus ceased; while the flow from Native States into .British districts more 
accessible continued; and that where detailed statistics are available, it will be seen 
our frontier districts have increased at the highest ratio, then we may conclude that 
British administration in Burmah has proved its superiority over Native rule. In 
British Burmah the population returns are fairly reliable, because they are sus- 
ceptible of easy check from the Capitation Tax in force in these provinces. This 
tax is levied from all male adults, and the revenue received therefrom,—actual money 
paid into the treasury at fixed rates per head, has shown a proportional increase, 
corresponding with the rise in population. : 

6. It is well known that when Arrakan and Tenasserim first came into our 
possession in 1826 they were almost depopulated, and were so unproductive that 
it was seriously deliberated whether they should not be restored to Burmah. The 
following figures will show how much ‘these apparently unprofitable acquirements 
prospered under our administration. 
¢ 7, In 1826 the province of Arrakan, with an area of 18,630 square miles, had a 
population gf only 100,000 souls; these were the indigenous population. In 1835 
this had risen to 211,536, of whom not more than 6,000 were foreigners. [n,1845 
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the pepulation numbered 309,608, an increase of 50 per cent. in the glecade,:and: in 

°1855 reached 366,310, or P5 per cent. in the decade; but in 1852 Pegu had 
become a British possession, the effect of which was immediately felt in Arrakan, 
still the totdl increase in Arrakan during the 29 years was °250 per cent. of the 
indigenous ‘population, or an average of 50 cent. in each decade. 

8. Now, turning to Ténasserim, we find that in 1829, three’ years after the 
annexation, the population in a province with an area of 28,000 squarg miles was 
estimated at a litt over 70,000 souls. In 1835 it had risen to 84,917, or 21 per 
cent. in sjx years. In 1845 to 127,455, or 50 per cent.in the decade. In 1855 to 
213, 692 or 69 per cent. in the decade. In other words, it had increased by 200 
Pe cent. in 26 years. ‘The actual increase in the home population of England and 

ales (after the loss from emigration) hasbeen about 12 per cent. in each decade 
of the last 50 years. ’ 

9. To*support the above returns, we will give the statistics of revenue and 
assessed cultivation during the same period. * The revenue of Arrakan, which in 
1826 was 23,225/., rose as follows :—In 1835 to 52,832/.; in 1845 to 68,4552. 
and in 1855 to 127,7291. The area of assessed cultivation, commencing in 1830 
with 66,227 acres, advanced in 1835 to 133,952; in 1845 to 233,769; and in 1855 
to 353,885 acres, while the value of the entire trade in the’same year amounted to 
1,876,998. ° . : 

10. In Tenasserim the first year’s revenue in 2825-26 was 2,676. In 1835-36%it 
had risen to 33,9537; in 1845-46, 52,5257; and in 1855-56 had reached 83,3007, 
while the total trade amounted to 836,305/. Land under cultivation was not assessed 
by area in the earlier years of our occupation, and we have no returns on that head 
until 1843, when 100,657 acres were assessed. This in 1845 had increased to 
119,869, and in 1855-56 to 181,681. 

11. Now, from 1826 until 1852, these provinces of Arrakan and Tenasserim had, 
as a competitor beth for tsatle and population, the Burman territories, with a frontier 
of some 800 miles,'across which our gibjects were free to go, as far as we were 
concerned; but not free to come, because the Burman authorities strongly opposed 
emigration, and put serious obstacles in the way of any of their people migrating to 
our territories. Yet the immehse increase of population shows that very large 
numbers were attracted to our rule. 

12. As to the trade, there are no reliable data available to show what it could 
have been under Burmese rule for, say, the half century before we occupied the 
provinces ; but we know from the absenca of any geaport towns of importance, and 
from the small number of vessels which ever visited,these provinces from other 
countries, that at the time they came into our possession, there was scarcely an 
external trade at all. During the years, however, which have now been described: 
Maulmain, in the,Tenasserim provinces, became from a fishing village a city of 
60,000 dnhabitants; and Akyab, in Arrakan, similarly sprung into gxistence and 
reached a population of?20,000 souls. 

13. So far has been traced the progress of these provinces up to°1855, but in 
1852 the province of Pegu, including the rich dtlta of the Irrawaddy, had been 
annexed to our territory, the three provinces eventually forming British Burmah ; 
and we have brought she older two provinces up to 1855, becauSe from that date a 
carefully prepared staterfent of the statistics of the whole three provides a ready 
reference on all points of their material progress, as well as because in the first few 
years of our occupation of Pegu, the returns are necessarily not so reliable as when 
the administration was completely organized. 

14. Pegu came into our possession in 1852, with an estimated population of 
500,000 souls, and an area of 33,400 square miles, or a ratio of 15 persons to the 
square mile. In 1855 it is returned at 631,640 souls, or nearly 19 to the square 
mile. It will be remembéred that Arrakan, commencing in 1826 with a ratio of 
54 persons to the square mile, had risen in 1855 t6 a ratio of 20 persons; and 

enasserim, from a ratio of 24 persons in 1829, had increased to 7 persons per 
square mile in 1855. But it would seem that in the beginning of the century the 

opulation of the true Burman Empire (that is, Upper Burmabh as now constituted, 

egu and Martaban) was estimated by various authorities at from 20 to 23 persons 
the square mile, and if this were the general average it may be concluded that the 
fertile province of Pegu containing the valley of the Irrawaddy, with that river as 
the highway from the seaport town of Rangoon to Ava, the Capital of the Empira, 
must have had a higher rate than the remainder of the country. 
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15. But takjng the population of Pegu at 23 persons the square mile in 1826, we 
can then compare the position of the territories, British and Native, after 29 years - 
of mutual contract, thus :-— 


1826. 1855. 
Population. Population. 
NaTIVE - = ~ Pegu - - 769,120 - 7 19,640 
Rae: c : 7 Arrakan tee 100,000 - 841,310* 
Tenasserim - 70,000 -« 213,692 
ToraL - - - 939,320 - 1,274,642 


Now we know that the gross increase in Arrakan and Tenasserim in these 29 years 
was 385,000 souls, from which, aHowing fhe natural increase during that period to 
have been 75 per cent. on the original population, we may deduct 127,500 on that 
account, and this will leave us 257,500 souls as the emigration from Pegu and the 
other Native Burman States into British territory ; and if we compare Pegu (inclu- 
ding Martaban) fairly estimated in 1826 with Pegu (including Martaban) even in 
-1855) three years after it came into our possession, during which period its popula- 
tion is believed to have risen from 588,000 to 719,640), we find it with nearly 
50,000 Jess population atethe latter than at the former period. This is an astonish- 
ing result, when placed against the immense progress of the British territories in its 
immediate neighbourhood. ‘ 

°f6. The very scanty ratio of population to area which it is believed Burmah has, 
within historical periods, always had under Native rule, is almost certain proof that 
the actual natural increase is very low, or rather has been very low, yet it has very 
great capacity for supporting human life; and we have been able in tracing the 
British occupation of Arrakan and Tenasserim, far less productive countries, to 
provide for a natural increase in them of 75 per cent. in 29 years, and even then 
Shave a large surplus population. Had Pegu, during the ‘same period with its 
greater advantages, increased at the same proportion, it should have been possessed 
of a population of more than 1,000,000 soul# when it came into our hands. Instead 
of this, we find its population to have retrograded, and there can be no reasonable 
doubt that the people who should have enriched the Native State were drawn into 
British territory. 

17. Having thus brought up these provinces to 1855, we shall now trace their 
progress since that period. The province of Pegu, as has been said, came into our 
possessior in 1852; but making allowances for the distressed condition of a country 
after a campaign, and for the ‘imperfect returns accidental to a newly-organized 
administration, we may pass over the years up to 1855, and from that date com- 
menée our deductions. 

18. Now, as to the province of Pegu, it faces with a perfectly open frontier of 
(say) 200 miles, the still existing Burmese territories under tle King of Ava, so 
that it is fairly pitted against the possibly superior attractions of Native rule. From 
our territories any subject of ours is free to move into Upper Burmah whenever he 
desires, whereas there is a steady opposition shown to any emigration from the 
King’s dominions into ours. So strong is this that when families of cultivators wish 
to cross they are frequently obliged to do so by stealth at night, bringing possibly 
their cattle and carts, but abandoning their houses and mugh‘propersy. They send 
intelligence constantly to our Police Stations on the frontier to announce that they 
are coming, asking at the same time*that a guard may meet them on the frontier to 
protect them from the pursuing Burmese officials; and again and again are our 
Police Stations flanked by the camps of whole villages who have bodily moved into 
our territories and taken shelter there until they had selected their future fields. 

19. In the face of these difficulties, then, we find that Pegu, first a separate pro- 
vince, now a division of British Burmah, had in 1855 a population of 631,640 souls, 
which in 1865 had risen to ,350,989, tlat is, had more than doubled itself in ten 
years, the exact increase being 113 per cent. The proportion of population to area 
had increased from 19 to 40 per square mile. If we allow a natural increase of 25 
per cent. during the decade in question, we may deduct 157,910 on that account ; 
and 20,000, the number of foreigners, from 719,349, which is the total gross increase ; 
and these deductions will leave us an immigration of the indigenous population into 
our ao of the enormous number ‘of 561,439 souls in the 10 years from 1855 
to 1805. 

.¢ 
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20. Further, if we look to the increase of individual districts during the sa 
period, it will appear that their ratio of increase is strangely in accordance with their 
propinquity to foreign territory, and their consequent facility for absorbing emigrants. 
Thus the Prome district, which in its northern aspect forms our frontier in the valley 
of the Irrawaddy, has increased its population by no less than 156 per cent. in these 
10 years. The Tounghoo district, which is our frontier in the valley of the Sitting 
(also facing Upper Burmah), has had its population augmented in the s&ime period 
115 per cent. The Myanoung district, which adjoins Prome to the south, shows an 
increase ef 81 per cent. The*Bassein district, which has drawn, as will be shown 
hereafter, from Arrakan as well as Upper Bufmah, has raised its population by 113 
per cent. While the Rangoon district, which is the most southerly and removed 
trom our frontier, has increased by 70 per cent. in the same decade. 

21. The population returns from the other two divisions extending over the same 
10 years, 1855-56 to 1865-66, fully support the conclusion that they formerly drew 
their additional population from Upper Burmah and from Pegu so long as it was 
under Native rule, and that when the latter came under British administration the, 
transfer ceased. ‘Thus intercommunication between Arrakan and the Pegu Division 
is comparatively easy along their mutual boundary, but when we reach the Northern 
Frontier of the Pegu Division, running athwart the valley of the Irrawaddy, then 
the passage from Upper Burmah (Native) above that’ line to the Arrakan Division 
is one of considerable difficulty ; in fact the Aeng Pass is the only really feasibte 
route leading through the broad range of mountains there separating Arrakan from 
Burmah Proper. We have shown that while Arrakan under British administration 
had to compete with Pegu under Native rule, its population increased at an average 
of 50 per cent. each decade ;—but when it has Pegu under British management, as 
its neighbour, and plysical obstacles prevent a supply being drawn from Burmah, as 
has been the case frem 1855-56 to 1865-66, we find the population has only® 
increased from 366,310 to 414,640, or 13 per cent. We have already pointed out 
that the Bassein district of the Pegu Division, which immediately adjoins Arrakan, 
has, during this period, increased 113 per cent., And this is probably in some degree 
due to the reflux of those who had, while Pegu was under Native rule, moved into 
the Province of Arrakan. ‘'Tenasserim, on the other hand, has many routes by 
which she can draw population from the Native States, and we find that in the period 
from 1855-56 to 1865-66, this division has increased its population from 254,605 to 
430,551, or 68 per cent., a decennial rate as high as any it had attainedesince its 
Occupation. 2 : > 

22. The foregoing data seem to have established beyond any doubt that, during 
the whole period of British administration of the provinces of Arrakan, Tenasserim, 
and Pegu, they have, in addition to an allowed natural increase of population, far 
higher than we have any historical authority for supposing they ever reached under 
Native rale, withdrawn and absorbed enormous numbers of people from the neigh- 
bouring Native States, which may be summarized as follows :— 


e 
Into Tenasserim and Arrakan 1826 to 1855 . - - 257,500 » 
» Pegu from 1855 to 1865 - - - - 561,439 
», Tenasserim from do. do. - - -. 113,295 
e eee. 
i : Total - - 932,234 


23. Now, looking té specific marks of material progress, to see whether they” 
support the conclusions we would wish to draw, we find that in the Pegu Division 
during the decade, 1855-56 to 1865-66, the area of assessed cultivation has increased 
from 539,808 to 991,102 acres, or 83 per cent.; customs from 56,2812. to 151,0882 ; 
the total revenue from 297,753/. to 646,462/.; while the entire trade rose from 
2,143,100/. to 7,300,2241. ‘These results full y bear out cur argument that increased 
population and increased prosperity in a country situated and constituted as Burmah 
is run hand in hand together. 

24. Tenasserim also in the past decade has progressed satisfactorily, in accordance 
with the increase in its population. The assessed area has risen from 181,681 to 
273,289 acres ; customs from 7,796/, to 13,517/.; the total revenue from 106,609/. 
to 193,566/.; while the entire trade has increased from 836,305/. to 1,712,307. 

25. Arrakan, on the other hand, shows the effect on her prosperity of having a 
British instead of a Native administration to contend with asa neighbour. It has, 
been indicated already that physical obstacles stand between Arrakan and Upper 
Burmah, which do not, and did not, between it and Pegu. We have given the 
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rapid increase m the population and prosperity of Arrakan up to 1855, but in the 
decade, to 1865, there is a marked falling off. A&sessed lands increased from ‘ 
353,885 to 377,012 acres; revenue from 127,429/. to 190,032/.; while trade his 
fallen from 1,876,998/. to 1,395,5801. : 

26. We have hitherto been concerned only to show the undoubted fact that the 
countries under British administration have possessed advantages so manifest to the 
population ef neighbouring Native States that a steady emigration from them into 
our territories has continued ever since our Government was established among the 
Indo-Chinese nations ‘The griginal ratio of population to area being very low, 
while the life-supporting capacity ofthe soil is very high, this rapid increase of 
population has produced a remarkable progress in all the elements which go to make 
up the material prosperity of the country. 

27. And when we look to those Native powers which have beew our competitors 
during this period, the picture is reversed. In the dominions of the King of 
Burmah, including the tributary Shan States, we find everywhere signs of pro- 
gressive decay; a discontented people abandoning his territory; a decreasing 
revenue ; the area of cultivation lessening yearly ; and the weakuess of the Govern- 
ment shown in the rebelljons and outbreaks which so regularly occur. During this 
year (1867) had it not been for the rich granaries of Pegu, that supplied Upper 
Rurmah with rice, a famine Would have succeeded the Civil war which raged last 
year. The Natives of Upper Burmah themselves indicate truly the process now 
being undergone by the British and Native dominions. “ Here,” they say, “in 
British Burmah, your villages are becoming towns, but with us in Upper Burmah 
our towns are becoming villages.” 


From Lieutenant-Colonel W. F. EDEN, Agent, Governor-General, Rajpootana, to 
the UNDER SECRETARY to THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, 
Foreign Department—(Dated Mount Aboo, August 23, 1867.) 


I nave duly received your demi-official Circular of the 1st ultimo, asking for an 
expression of my opinion as to whether, in the estimation of Natives, the system of 
British administration in India possessed any superiority over the method of govern- 
ment pursued in the Independent States. 

«It is, | conceive, a proposition quite incontestable, and one admitted by every 
“ educated and unprejudiced Natiye who has had opportunity of forming his own con- 

clusions, that our system of administration is pea rhage more just, more efficient, 
and, jn most respects, superior, to that which obtains in Native States. For the first 
time, almost within the annals of Indian history, a government has been established 
with its foundations laid on broad principles of toleration, equity, and wisdom, in 
which the waats and rights of the middle and lower classes,—the bulk of the popu- 
lation,—receive just and impartial consideration, in which tle rich and powerful can 
no longer trample down with impunity the poor and the weak, and in which life and 
property have stronger safeguards than the capricious will of despotic and irrespon- 
sible rulers. And I most decidedly concur in the opinion of His Excellency the 
Viceroy that the masses of the people in British India are more prosperous and more 
happy, though they may not, always realize the fact, tharf their fellow countrymen 
living under the sway of their own chiefs. 

To show that the superiority of our mode of government is generally admitted, I 
cannot do better than mention an answer which every Political Officer must have 
received times beyond number, when suggesting reforms to a Native Chief or his 
rainisters. The soundness and wisdom of the proffered advice and counsel is rarely 
questioned, but it is urged in reply that a measure of folly, short-sightednesg—nay, 
more, of misgovernment, must be expected in a Native*State; in fact, that it is the 
mere nature of things that ft should be so, and that we must not anticipate their 
administrations to come up to the standard of our own. 

Whilst, then, I have no personal doubt as to the solid advantages accruing to our 
subjects, I cannot say that the popularity of our government is in proportion to those 
advantages; and the causes are obvious to those who have studied the effects of 
foreign domination. As very truly remarked in your letter, We are so alien to the 
population in colour, religion, and every other characteristic,—so great a gulf divides 
the governors from the governed,—that it would be unreasonable for us to expect 
the same measure of popularity as accrues to a good Native ruler, or even to a Chief 
whose admihistrative merits do not rise above an absence from great vices. 
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When we seek to comprejend the sentiments of the masses, we must place ouy- 
selves on their standing ground ; we must remember that they are ignorant, childish, 
ahd superstitious to a degree,—creatures whose thoughts and ideas merely flow in a 
current of traditional habit and custom, trammelled on all sides by caste,—that they 
are in the main incapable of thinking for themselves, and, like all Asiatics, carried 
away by ostentatious pomp and display. , 

To these classgs many of our legislative measures, which are expre€sly intended 
-for their welfare, are incomprehensible and irksome: they would prefer to move 
along the path trodden for centuries by their forefathers, rather than be troubled 
with measures of reform and progress, which, in their first stage, are generally 
accompanied with some little personal sacrifice. + Feelings such as these will. wear 
away as education extends; presently, however, they do obtain, and are the natural 
results o an administration far advanced beyond the understanding of the bulk of 
the people. ‘ ees, 

Further, the populace miss, in our government, the pageantry and display exhi- 
‘bited by Native Chiefs; and there is also wanting that bond of sympathy between 

the rulers and those ruled, which is created by a common belief, and by association in - 
religious customs and festivals to which the masses are so much attached. In fact,a 
Native administration has to a Native a warmth and _ geniality, if such terms#may be 
‘applied, as compared with our government, which, although admitted as more jwst 
and equitable in all respects, strikes him as cold, hard, and unimpassioned,—bétter 
suited for an educated race born under a northern sky. | : 

There is, too, unquestionably a strong and natural tendency amongst Natives, long 
-subject to our rule, to forget the tyranny and oppression under which they suffered 
from the despots of their own race ; whilst, on the other hand, the petty annoyances 
‘of our administration are constantly before their eyes. ° 

To the upper classes, to the priesthood, as well to the bold, ambitious, and un® 
scrupulous, our government is certainly more actively repellent. Power, they feel, 
they have little or none, and there “re but few, if any, careers open to them 
by which they can obtain it. The soldier cAn rise to the command of a troop 
-or company ; the civilian can adyance to the post of “ Sudder Ameen,” but at these 
points their hopes must rest content. Since 1857, however, a more liberal policy 
- has been introduced, and, as stated in the Annual Report of this Agency for the past 
year, the grant of civil and judicial powers to members of the upper classes in Oudh, 
the Punjab, and elsewhere, and the general improved status in which they are held, . 2 
‘has done much towards attaching them to dur rule. » 

In conclusion, I would record that, in spite of the pepular feelings above referred 
-to, l‘:am firmly convinced that, if the sense of the people could be taken, there would 
‘be found a great preponderance in favour of ,the continuance of our authority to its 

transfer to the hamds of their own countrymen; and it is, moreover, very certain that 
wiren, im the fullness of time, we do withdraw from the Government of British India, 
our name will be revered, and that our empire will be cherished and remembered as 
‘a golden era in Hindoostan, which closed in centuries of anarchy and misrules 


From R. N. CUST, E8a., C.S., Member of Board of Revenue, North-Western 
Provinces, to the UNDER SECRETARY to THE GOVERNMENT OF 
INDIA, Foreign’ Department, Simla—(Dated August 24, 1867.) 


‘I nave the honour to reply to your confidential of July Ist, requesting my opinion 
whether the assertion of Lord Cranborne in the House of Commons that the system 
of British administration in India possessed, in the estimation of the Natives, no 
superiority over the method of government pursued in the Independent States, is 
supported by fact. . ; 

2, Among others, I read this assertion of Lord Cranborne with astonishment, 
and, ag he can have no personal knowledge on the subject, wondered who were his 
informants. 

3.. To.arrive at a sound opinion, it is not sufficient to have served one’s whole 
career in the British Provinces, or in the Native States, as the judgment: becomes 
influenced: by habit of thought. 1 began my career in the Protected Sikh States, 
the ivery. tract alluded. te by Sir G. Clerk, and as the Punjab was’ annexed,: I 
‘advanced, thus:coming into contact with the decaying, but not extinct, principles 
and elements of .Native Government. I traversed the whole of the Punjab during 
the first year of annexation, visiting. Cashmere while on intimate terms with the 
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sovereign of the country. At another time I was intimate with the politics of the 
petty Bundlecund Chiefs. The subject of the respective merits and demerits of~ 
Native Governments has constantly been under my consideration. During thy 
furlough I visited Turkey in Asia, witha view of ascertaining whether any system 
of governing Asiatic nations in a respectable Asiatic way could be discovered. 

4. I freely admit the many blots and blemishes of our anglicized system; the 
over centrakzations ; the influx of inferior Englishmen; the ae Ga of all Native 
talent and enthusiasm by virtually closing the higher ranks of office against them. 
These are blemishes much easier to point out than to suggest a remedy fore 

5. Iam on principle opposed to the annexation of a single province or country 
to our already far-too-extensive deminions ; on the contrary, I would, in a systematic 
process of adjusting boundaries, make over, with the consent of the people, some 
outlying backward tracts to the more respectable Native States on condition of good 
government. 

6. I admit that the hungry class of Native officials, who long for a lazy easy life, 
-as members of a do-nothing Durbar, or petty rulers of fat districts, would greatly 
prefer the re-introduction of the Native system; but I doubt very much whether 
the owner and cultivatar of land and the better commercial and manufacturing 
classes. would entertain the same preference. A feeling of nationality might incline 
them in that direction, but when jt came to the point, I doubt if they would vote 
fof Native annexation. In this opinion I am confirmed by Sir Dinkur Rao, who 
tells me that if the people of Agra were annexed this year to a Native State, they 
would be sorry for it two years hence. 

7. I cannot but think that the worst type of an English-governed State is 
preferable to the best-governed Native State; the English system will probably 
improve, and at any rate endure some little time; the Native system, if good for 

‘the moment by the accident of one good ruler, will relapse in a few years to a worse 
state by his demise or expulsion. ; 

8. In'a Native State, there is no fixed legislature; no Courts of Justice ; little 
attempt at education ; no complete religious freedom ; no certain property in land ; 
no public opinion; no enlightened commercial principle; not one of the civilized 
conveniences of life. I can remember the late Rajah of Puttiala, in many respects 
an enlightened sovereign, and 2fterwards a member of the Council of India, con- 
sidering it a grievance to have a Post Office opened in his chief town. Other States 

. tolerate infanticide, but punish severely the slaughter of kine; other Chiefs refuse 
to have the dense jungle cut, or to open*out roads. The late report on the political 
administration of the Central India Agency is full of suggestive statements. If any 
chief ever had the opportunity of qualifying himself for his high position, it was 
Maharajah Holkar,eand yet we find that, in that large kingdom, there is no written 
Code, and that decrees of Judicial Officers are reversed at pleasure by the Chief. 

9. Such Books as the ‘“‘ Punjab Chiefs” lately published at Lahore, ané Colonel 
Sleeman’s Book on Oudh, are suggestive of the comparative advantages of the 
Native State, even when sufficiently large and rich as to enable the Sovereign to 
entertain proper servants of the State. 

10. Since the annexation of Oudh it is known as a fact that hundreds of cullti- 
vators who had migrated from that province into an adjacént district have flocked 
back to their Native villages from Shahjehanpore, Jounpore, and Allahabad. This 
certainly suggests in sume degree’the estimation of Natives of the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages. 

11. And if the opportunity of rising to high stations under Government is denied 
tq Natives under British rule, more than reasonably it ought to be, it must, on the 
other hand, be remembered that Government service is not everything—is not the 
only outlet for genius, education, and industry. It is stated to be a Inisfortuhg for a 
country to have a small plage under Government considered the ewmmum bonum of 
the youth. But under British rule a career is opened to the merchant, the 
manufacturers, the lawyer, the landed proprietor, and the contractor, and numerous 
other honorable and lucrative professions. 

12. If we cannot, make an attempt to give India as good a government as lies 
within our power, we had better take to our ships. What would be said in Europe 
if we allowed India to be governed on low principles as a kind of “culture- 
enterprise,” such as the Dutch maintain in Java? We must act up to our lights, 

«and to the genius of our institutions. I have heard the Penal Code abused ; but if 
we are to, have a Criminal Law at all, it is as well to have one based on sound 
principles, and set out with logical accuracy. 
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13. In Europe, India and the English rule have became synonymoys. Is nothing 
to be said in the cause of morality when a comparison is made between the twe 
systems? Those who, during the last twenty years, have seen the Augzean stables 
of the Palaces of Delhi, Lahore, and Lucknow, emptied and txposed to public gaze, 
may perhaps doubt as to the excellence of pure Native institutions. Let the 
Pension List of a newly annexed province, such as the Punjab, be examined, and 
the varieties of licentious, adulterous, and incestuous connexions be copsidered, the 
issue of which have to be provided for. Let the trail left behind an extinct Native 
State of courtezans, fiddlers, astrologers, priests, dancers, and still lower grades of 
infamy, be examined. In the last census of ghese provinces, two thousand eunuchs 
are reported ; perhaps in the next decade, owing to the extinction of the palaces of 
Delhi and Lucknow, this wretched class nay cease to exist. 

14. And it is’in vain to say that Delhi and Lucknow are exceptionally bad, where 
all depends on the accident of one irresponsible ruler, and there are no recognized 
principles, all may be equally bad. When thtre is the happy accident of an honest 
and able minister, the fate of Dinkur Rao and Salar Jung is always to be anticipated. 

15. 1 do not, in conclusion, admit that, in the estimation of right-thinking Natives} 
or of Natives who are able to form an opinion at all, there can be a general well- 
grounded preference for a Native State of the ordinary type; nor do I think that, 
after admitting all our shortcomings, there can be any-doubt as to the vast superiority 
of the British system, and I write this without &ny object but that of recording thy 
Opinion on the eve of leaving India for ever. 


NOTE by Colonel R. J. MEADE, Governor-General’s Agent, for Central India, on 
the General Question of the Opinion entertained by the Natives of India, as to ° 
the Superiority; or otherwise, of the System of British Administration of India, 
over that which obtains in the Independent States—(Dated Indore Presidency, 
August 24, 1867.) . 


I cANNOT conceive it possible for a moment that any unprejudiced person, who has 
had the opportunity of observing the system or method of Native Government, as 
practised at the present time, and of comparing it with that of the British Adminis- 
tration of India, could seriously attempt to draw &ny comparison between them in 
favour of the former. 

2. The general principle on which the British system of administration is based is, 
the establishment of law and order within its limits, its object being the security of 
life and property therein, and a sincere desire to do thé greatest good to the greatest 
number of its subjects, and to act justly towards all. : 

3. The princlple of Native rule is essentially different, being’ based on the will of 
the Ciief, who is bound by no law but that of his own caprices, and who regards his 
subjects and their property as wholly at his disposal. : 

4. In the British territory, the law is supreme, and all, high and lpw, are subject 
to its authority. It is administered by officials whose integrity is unquestioned, and 
whose proceedings and judgments are, as a rule, regarded with respect and con- 
fidence ; though it jg not to be denied that there are many points in connexion with 
the practices*of the Police, and the lower class of Native Omlah, and also the Pro- 
cedure in the Courts, which are believed to be at times productive of much oppression 
to those affected by them, and which, though checked by the higher Officers to the 
best of their ability, render this branch of the administration less popular than it might 
and ought to be. 

5. In Native territory there is no fixed law or procedure ; where rules or regulations 
for, the guidance of the Courts and State officials have been issued by the Chiefs 
they" are but little attended to, and are wholly disregarded by the ruler himself, a 

leasure. ° 2 
The judicial Officers and all the State officials are, as a rule, underpaid ; and are, 
with but rare exceptions, thorotghly corrupt, and the decisions of the former command 
neither confidence nor respect. 

In fact, there is no such thing in any Native State with which I am acquainted as 
an “administration of justice” properly sg called. Decisions and decrees are given, 
but the instances are rare in which they have not been more or less influenced by 
corrupt causes; and their due enforcement or execution is, as a rule, almost wholly - 
dependent on the exercise of further influences of the same nature; while there dre, - 
in all Native States, individuals and classes exempt from the jurisdiction of the Courts, 
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and against whom injured parties have, practically, no means of redress, and the ruler 
et pleasure aunuls or suspends the proceedings that have been taken in any case in ~ 
which he takes a personal interest, or is inflaenced to such a course by those aroufid 
him. 

6. In the British territory the revenue system is based on fixed and equitable 

principles. The assessment on the land is light, and the proprietors and cultivators 
are secured against all demands or oppressive exactions of any description whatever 
in excess of such assessment. . 
. The rights of property in the land are carefully defined and protected, and every 
enqouragement is held out to fandholders to improve their estates, the value of which 
‘js thus continually increasing, while the extension of cultivation has been immense, 
and is still progressing. . , 

7. In Native territory the revenue system—except in some few States in which 

there has been an attempt at imitation of that in force in British territory—is of 
a far different nature. . 
.. The assessment on the land is much heavier than that levied in British districta, 
and the landholders and cultivators are liable besides to all sorts of further demands 
and exactions from the State farmer, or revenue or other officials, which there is no 
resisting, and for which thtre is no redress, but which are most oppressive, and greatly 
impoverish the class they affect. 

©The right of property in the lard is not generally recognized, and where it is so 
in‘a modified form, the holder has no security whatever against the arbitrary 
proceedings of the Chief or his officials, which may at any time, on any pretext, 
deprive him of his lands and reduce him to penury. 

Hence there is no inducement to the class of landholders to invest money in the 
improvement of their holdings, or to other parties to undertake the reclamation of 
unowned and depopulated tracts, and the result is seen in the enormous extent of 
uncultivated land of the best quality in many Native States, which is allowed to lie 
‘waste, and is turned to no account whatever. , 

8. In the foregoing observations, I have remarked on the chief points of difference 
in the British and Native administrations which doubtless affect the mass of the 
people more than any others; and if they alone wetfe to be taken into consideration, 
the immense superiority of the British system, and of the results it secures to those 
subject to it could hardly be quéstioned. 

Q. But there are many other points which form prominent features in the British 
system of &dministration, and are essential,to the progress, the comfort, and the con- 
venience of the people ruled by it, which are either wholly wanting, or are but 
faintly or imperfectly imitated in Native territory. 

10. “Such are— 


8 c 

The construction of roads and communications, and¢the other Public 
Works carried on at the cost of the State; - : 

The provision and diffusion of the means of education, and the encourage- 
ment the Public Service affords to those who qualify themselves by 
suitable study and preparation for employment in its various branches ; 

The establishment of hospitals and dispensaries ; 

The great encouragement and facilities afforded to traffic by the freedom 
from all internal transit duties, and the general security of the high 
roads, and suppression of heinous crime of a predatory character, which 
latter still flourishes in many Native States. 


11. Much more might be added on this subject; but what has been already 
stated may, it seems to me, be fairly deemed sufficient to show that the superiority of 
the British system is so vast in all essentials as to leave ground for no just comparison 
whatever between it and the Native system, and that, on this score, there ought to 
be no question that the massee of the peopl@, which include the vast numbers com- 
posing the trading, the agricultural, and the labouring classes are in every respect 
far better off, more prosperous, and more happy in Bfitish territory than they could 
possibly be under any Native ruler. 

1.2. With respect to the views and feelings of the Natives generally on this ques- 
.tion, it is not to be supposed that the supersession of Native b¥ British rule could 
be aegeptable to those classes which have been reduced. by it from a position of 
- dominance and privilege, and placed on a par with those they had previouslybeen 

,aécustomed to — as inferiars, and over whom they had exercised an oppressive 
,and unquestiqnued authority. - . w -_ 
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- 13. Such are the relatives and connexions, or their descendants, pf the feudal 

wand minor Chiefs, and their personal and family retainers; the State nobles and 

officials, the military and religious classes, and, lastly, the large number of followers 

of all descriptions who are attached to persons of these variofis classes in all Native 

States, and obtain a. subsistence from them without the necessity for exertign on 
their own part. 

14. There can —be no question that most of these classes regard the’British rule 
with more or’ less disfavour, whether they belong to territories which have been 
absorbédund brought under its operations, or to those gtill subject to Native govern- 
ment; the feeling in the former case continuing, not unnaturally, to be, to some 
extent, entertained by the descendants of those who were originally more directly 
affected by the change; while, in the latter, it is rather dormant than active, unless 
excitad by some ‘special cause. 

15. In addition to the above, there must be a large class of persons in British and 
Native territory possessed of more than ordinary ability or ambition, who are not 
disposed to turn their attention to the ordinary business of their fellows, but court, 
a life of political or other adventure, which may afford them the means of the 
advancement to which they aspire. 

To this class the British rule not merely affords no field for the attainment of 
their desires in the territories subject to it, but eyen, so farsas its influence extends 
thereto, bars, or at least greatly limits, their chances of success in the Native States, 
as it will not permit the disorders in them amidst which such chances flourish, and 
which are indeed essential to the projects and hopes of such aspirants. 

16. Again, the inflexible nature of the British system, in all its branches, depart- 
ments, and institutions, the unvarying manner in which its tremendous and resistless 
power is exercised under our law with one object, and as if by one man, and its 
inability to accommodate jtself in any way to the individual tastes or interests of thé 
persons or classes over whom it rules, as well as its non-liability to be affected by 
the influences so universally prevalent and recognised, and so patent, in all Native 
communities, and so generally acceptable to the Native mind; these features of the 
system, beyond all doubt, are more or less distasteful and repellent to many of those 
subject to its operation, especially in the upper classes. 

17. Lastly, there is an undoubted tendency of the part of Natives generally, 
whether in British or Native territory, to magnify and exaggerate the existing 
inconveniences or causes for dissatisfaction under British rule, which have been-, 
already glanced at, and to forget the terrible miseries their forefathers had to’ 
endure in the days of Native Government, when the country was a prey to universal - 
disorder, brought about by the excesses and gross mismanagement of its rulers, and 
the people had neither protection nor security for their persons or property, and in: 
many parts led a life little better than that of wild beasts. 7 

18. A really good Native ruler, swayed by principles of justice, and moderation, 
and qualified, in all essential respects, for the duties and responsibilities of his position, 
would no doubt, if he could establish and work an administration framed accord- 
ingly, enjoy some important advantages which no foreign government could possess 
or command ; and his rule under such circumstances would naturally be in many 
respects more popular than the British; but experience shows that the chances are 
so greatly against the, possibility of the establishment of such a Native administra- 
tion in any of the independent Chiefships, that it would, in my opinion, be quite 
bootless taking it into account in considering this question. 

19. There have been various occasions, dating from Sir J. Malcolm’s settlement 
of Malwa, on which this Office has had opportunities of obtaining an insight into’the 
superior advantages of the British over the Native system of government, and of the 
estimation on that head of the people generally concerned. in the case of Native’ 
Districts and States ceded either temporarily or permanently to the British Govern- 
ment, or taken for a time under British management, and also of British lands 
transferred in exchange to Native governments. 

20. I will allude cursorily to some of them here— 

lst. The case of the District of Nimar, which was literally a desert when taken 
over by the British Government in 1818; its lands being depopulated 
and waste, and the condition of its people most miserable and hopeless. 
Under British rule it had, in 1864, when it passed from the control of this 
Office to that of the administration of the Central Provinces, become a 
Sd 
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thriving and most interesting district; its people being as well off as 

° probably those of any of our older Provinces, and thoroughly contented 
with, and grateful for, the security and blessing they had enjoyed since 
coming under the British Government. 


The proposed transfer of a portion of this district to Holkar has caused a very 
painful feeling amongst the people who regard the measure with the most 
yatense dissatisfaction. 

It is to be observed that these people have had the fullest “opportunities of 
judging of the respective advantages and disadvantages of the British 
and Native systems, being, dt may be said, under both, as their lands are 
surrounded by Native,territory, and there can be no doubt of their views 
on the question. 

2nd. The case of the Pergunnah of Shoojawulpore, which came under British 
rule about the same time as Nimar, and was transferred to Gwalior in 
exchange in 1832, against the wishes of the people, who petitioned and 
protested against the measure, and almost went into rebellion on its being 
carried out. 

Srd. The case of the districts assigned by the Gwalior State, for the main- 
tenance of the Gwalior Contingent, in 1844, and previously. 


« The introduction of British.rule into these districts, some of which were 
notoriously unsettled and unmanageable by the Durbar, quite altered the 
character and condition of their people ; and when, in 1861, arrangements 
were ordered for the restoration of some of them to Maharajah Scindia, 
under the operation of the Treaty of 12th December 1860, the objections 
and remonstrances to the measure of those concerned were most 
vehement, and their feeling at its being carried out is still one of extreme 
regret and dissatisfaction. “7 re 

4th. The case of the Dhar Pergunnah of Bairseeah, which was made over to 
the Bhopal State in 1860, after having for many years been under British 
management. The measure was distasteful to all classes of the people, 
and caused much dissatisfaction amongst.them, which, in the case of some 
of the Hukdars, has led them to oppose the wishes, and to resist the 
authority, of the Bhopal government in a way that has given rise to a 
great deal of trouble. 


-* 21. In the numerous instances of the temporary management of Native States by 
British Officers, and the introduction into some of these States of the British system in 
a modified form, the result has been most satisfactory both as regarded the advantage 
to the ‘States, and the light in which the measures adopted were viewed by the people 
generally. ‘ 

The improvements, in every respect, introduced under British supervisiou, have 
been most striking ; but unhappily few of them have been allowed to survive for any 
length of time after the restoration of the charge to the Native ruler; and though 
the people generally thoroughly appreciate them and desire their maintenance, there 
is no confidence, and but little expectation amongst them, in any case, of such a result. ° 


My experience of the estimation in which the temporary, Bfitish management of 
Native States, as confrasted with the rule of the Native Chiefs, is held by the people 
generally, is wholly in favor of the former. Years after such management has been 
withdrawn, it is spoken of, and alluded to, with expressions of satisfaction, and of 
sorrow at its having been replaced by the Native system. 


22. I will only add that it is impossiblé to pass from Native to British territory, 
and vice versd, without being struck by the vast difference, in every essentia] respect, 
between them and the people inhabiting them ; and no Baitish Officer, or servant of 
the Crown, can, I should think, note this dtfference without a feeling of pride and 
satisfaction. 

Major Osborne, C. B., Political 23. I will append to this Note reports from the Officers 
ga sole ited Aacal named in the margin on this question, which will be found 

Captain Cadell, V.C., Deputy Bheel COrroborative of what is stated therein. 
Agent. I hoped to have been able to furnish one also from the 
Political Agent of Gwalior, the circumstances of that State affording a better field 
for remarks on the subject than those of any of the other Chiefships of Central 
Ixidia, but it has not yet come to hand. 

I trust it may follow shortly. 
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From MAJOR WILLOUGHBY OSBORNE, C.B., Political Agent in Bhopal, 
to GOVERNOR-GENBRAL’S Agent, for Central India—(No. 138, dated, 

» Bhopal Agency, Sehore, July 29, 1867.) 

I wave the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your’ confidential circular 
calling for opinion regarding the popularity of our rule, as compared with that of 
the Native Chiefs. 

2. There is no doubt that our Courts are not so popular as thewmight be, 
chiefly on account. Of the numerous Courts of Appeal, and the technicalities of our 
law. Ouzs under-paid Native officials too often take advantage of the ignorance of 
the people to make money, but the intelligenae and zeal of our officials to a great 
'extent keep these evils in check. : 

3. In Native States, not only are all the Omlahs corrupt, but the presiding officer 
too; and though the farce of a trial is gone through, the decision is generally in 
favour of the person who has paid most. In these Courts the poor have no chance 
of justice. 7 

4. In our districts the farmer knows how much he will have to pay to the 
Government. In Native States, though the assessment is not lower than ours, the 
farmer is liable to all kinds of exactions. The Chief, showd he make a tour, has 
to be presented with a large nuzzuranah. The Sir Soobah, Amil, or Soobgh has 
to be treated in the same way. A birth, marriage, or death in the family of the 
Chief leads to another exaction. The death of a Chief’s elephant leads to anothef 
tax called Hateewan, &c. . 

5. These taxes in themselves are heavy enough; but when it is considered that, 
in a Native State, every official through whose hands the tax has to pass expects 
to reap some benefit from it, the amount realized from the unfortunate farmer 


becomes nearly doubled, and he never knows how much revenue he may be called | 


on to pay. = .° 

6. That our jails are far from being perfect there is no doubt, but no one, who 
has any knowledge of Native States, can help denouncing the dens of filth and 
injustice known as jails in Native States, in which prisoners are too frequently 
tortured, and, unless they can afferd to pay the officials, always badly fed, barely 
clothed, closely packed, and kept filthily dirty. Two instances have come to my 
notice in Bhopal, which is ruled as well as any Native State in India,—one in 
which a man, by name Rambuccus, the son of a Talookdar of Bairseesah, was seized» 
when en route to petition the Viceroy and sent to Bhopal under a guard: the treat- 
ment he received was such that he has entirely lost the use of one leg. The other 
was one in which a person called Kuramut Khan was seized on suspicion of quarrel- 
ling in the street: he was acquitted, but he left the lock-up deprived of the use of 
one hand. : ; : 

7- Durjng the 15 years I have been employed in Native States, I,have never 
met an instance of a respectable farmer leaving our territory to settle in a Native 
State. Occasionally reverfue-defaulters escape from our territory into Native 
States and settle down; on the other hand, 1 know’of many cases of the reverse 
having occurred. From the Bairseesah Pergunnah, made over to the Begum of 
Bhopal, many farmers pave left and gone into the Hoshungabad and other neigh- 
bouring British ferritory. ® i 

8. If the Natives generally preferred the rule-of their own Chiefs to that of our 
own Government, the Native States ought to be densely populated, and land 
valuable ; but experience shows us, not only that the Native States are not densely 
populated, but that thousands of acres of valuable land are being uncultivated 
merely for want of labour. 

9. In 1857-58 rebellion raged in our lastly-acquired province, whilst our oldest 
possessions remained in perfect peace. In 1832 the Pgrgunnah of Shoojawulpore 
was made over to the Gwalior Durbar, in exchange for land adjoining the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories. The people petitioned against the transfer individually 
and cojlectively, describing it in their petition as a grievous calamity. Though 
Major Henley’s assessment of the pergunnab was very heavy, the potails, on learn- 
ing that an official wag being sent by the Durbar to receive charge of the pergunnah, 
came forward and stated that, if the object of the British Government in making 
over the pergunnah was a pecuniary one, they would guarantee an increase of 


Rs. 35,000 per annum (7.e., 35 per cent.) provided they were allowed to remain - 


under British rule. ; 
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10. Their petition not meeting with any success, a large number of them left 

_ the pergunnah and collected in a neighbouring village belonging to Indore; an 

outbreak was imminent, and was only prevented by the interference of the Resident 

at Indore. Mr. Wilkinson in reporting the matter, wrote— if the ryots who were 

*¢ hitherto remarkable for their quiet submission are not protected from the rapacity 

* and exactions of the local authorities, they will be driven into rebellion and other 
« lawless acts.” 

11. Fof many years after the transfer, the ryots and others censtantly petitioned 
the Political Agent against the oppressive acts of Scindia’s officials, and the com- 
plaints even now are frequent. ™ 

12. The pergunnah of Bairseesah Was given to her Highness the Begum of Bhopal 
in 1861: the people have ever since averwhelmed the political agent with com- 
plaints. The assessment of the pergunnah has been more than doubled. ‘Those 
holding hereditary rights which had been never disputed by our Government 
during the 40 odd years it was under our administration, are now called on to 
produce their original grants, though their rights were guaranteed to them by the 
late agent, Governor-General, for Central India. During my march through the 
ooh aaa I am always beset with petitions, and go where I may in the district, 

find the population nmeuch decreased by emigration. 

13: The numerous guaranteed Thakoors in these parts are most tenacious of 

‘their rights to be undér the order of our Government, and not answerable to the 
more powerful Chiefs. 


From CAPTAIN P. W. BANNERMAN, Bheel Agent, to thee GOVERNOR- 
GENERAL’S Agent for Central India — (Dated Bhopawur Agency, 
August 1, 1867). 


In reply to your confidential circular dated 8th July, transmitting a communi- 
cation from the Foreign Office in Calcutts, I have tbe honour to state that there 
can be no question, in my humblé opinion, that the general masses of the popu- 
lation are undoubtedly more prosperous in British territory than in States under 
Native rule. They enjoy a settled government, are moderately taxed, and possess 
far greater security of life and-property than in any Native State whatever. 

2. There are two points in which the system of British administration differs most 
‘essentially from the method pursued in Independent States, viz., the revenue and 
judicial branches. ° : 

3. As regards the first ot these, there isno doubt whatever that, under the British 
Government, the landholder and the agricultural class generally have been treated 
by the Governmen: with every consideration and kindness, the assessment is light, 
and individuals holding Jand have the satisfaction of knowing: that they are liable 
only for the fixed assessment which will not be altered cgpriciously or hastily, and 
that they wéll be entitled to some compensation for any improvements they may 
have. made. : 

4. On the other hand, under a Native Government the assessment generally is 
very heavy ; for although the actual sum demanded as the Government dye may 
not be excessive, the contributions which, under a sata ef heads, the cultivator 
has to pay make up a large amount; the holders of land also have no guarantee that 
the assessment will remain unaltered even for the time originally fixed. 

5. The system of short leases (very frequently, if not generally, only for a year), 
which is so much in favour with Native Chiefs, is in every way objectionable; the 
renter has but little interest in the improvement of the country, and looks only to his 
own profit. 

. 6. The pecuniary interest also which the governing, class have in the country is 
most prejudicial to a good system of government. Self-interest and seif-enjoyment 
are always preferred to the prosperity of either the present or future generations. 

7. There may have been a few instances in which ryots under the British Govern- 
ment have migrated to a Native State; but these are quite the exception, whilst 
imstances of the reverse are far more general. 

‘48, With regard‘to the judicial branch ; as [‘have been nearly all my service (13 
years out of 15) in the Native States éf Rajpootana and Central India; I am not in 
a posi#zon to offer-an opinion as to the light in which ‘the werking of: our Courts is 

- generally ‘viewed by ‘our.own :subjects. When, however, I have discussed the 
question with Natives of both the higher and lower classes, the defects they have 
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complained of are the vexatious delays of our Courts, and the manner wm which they 
“assert the law can be strained.” id 

9. In the purely governed Native States, with which I have any intimate 
acquaintance, there is but a very feeble attempt to administer justice in the strict 
sense of the word. 

10. ‘The principle with us, that in the eye of the law all are equal, is not only 
practically ignored in a Native State, but is positively distasteful to all who exercise 
any authority therein. ‘They cannot understand, even in theory, far less attempt 
to carry into practice, the idea, that justice ought te be meted out equally to the 
noble and the ryot. ’ 

11. I can, in two imstances, speak with, personal knowledge of the views with 
which the general mass of the population regards a transfer from British to Native’ 
rule. ‘ 

12. I was Assistant-Superintendent at Neemuch when the exchange question 
with the Maharajah Scindia first came under discussion, and the almost unanimous 
wish of the people was to remain as they were, and many were the verbal appeals 
made to me to this effect by men of all classes. They all viewed with dread the 
uncertain demands which would in all probability be madeson them in the shape of 
nuzzuranah, extra cesses for one thing or another, and were most averse to the 
transfer. I have never been near Neemuch since that time; but I have constantly 
met or heard from old Native acquaintances, and they all agree in regretting the 
removal of the British superintendency. They assert that neither life nor property 
is so safe as it was, that nothing is being done in the way of roads, and that the 
administration of the Courts is dilatory and uncertain to a degree. 

13. In Dhar again, which is under my immediate supervision, the mass of the 
people have little faith in the administration of justice, and from the complaints I 


have received, I fear they, have little reason to have any, and they are, I believe,” 


sincere in their expressions of regret that the system observed during the British 
management of the State is no longer if force. , 

14. The clever and ambitious men—the military and the religious class—have 
undoubtedly a larger and more congenial sphere for their abilities in a Native State 
than under the British Government, whilst, as regards the trading and agricultural 
class, I believe them to be much better off in ever} way under our administration 
than under Native rule. » 


From CAPTAIN ‘T. CADELL, V.C., Deputy Bheel Agent and Political 
Assistant, to the AGENT TO THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL FOR 
CENTRAL ¥NDIA—(Dated Camp, Indore, July 31, 1867.) 


In reply to your confidential communication on the question of the method of 
government in Native States possessing, in the estimation of the Natives, any supe- 
riority over the system of British administration in India, I beg to state that I have 
had an excellent opportunity of forming a judgment on this question. 

When I assumed the appointment of Assistant Political Agentin Nimar in 1861, 
the subject of giving # pertion of that province to Holkar was mgoted, and I cannot 
describe the alarm and the detestation of the measure evinced by the inhabitants of 
the pergunnahs which # was supposed would be made over. The great majority of 
the inhabitants were cultivators ; and as they had been under British Government 
for forty years, their aversion to the measure might have been ascribed to the dislike 
to change of any kind generally evinced by that class, but that this was not the 
reason was clearly proved to me afterwards. 

On the transfer of Nimas to the Central Provinces in 1864, my connection with 
the district ceased ; but I had occasion to*march through a large portion of it in the 
following year. By that time the new system of administration had been introduced, 
and they naturally did not at onee appreciate its advantages, as they had been most 
happy and contented under the old system. ‘They were apprehensive of further 
changes, and did not fully comprehend those that had already taken place, Not- 
withstanding all this,etheir aversion to being made over to Holkar was evidently as 
great as ever. ; 

I had numerous conversations on the subject with all classes of the community ; 
indeed, it was almost the only subject of conversation at the time, and all were of 
one mind in the matter. As I had ceased to be connected with Nimar, and had 
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never been cognected with the Central Provinces, the opinions they expressed could 
rot have been with any view of pleasing me. = 

In taking the above statement into consideration, it ought to be borne in mind 
that the inhabitants of British Nimar are well acquainted with the manner in which 
administration is carried in the Holkar State, as Nimar is conterminous with that 
State on three sides, and British and Holkar villages are in some parts much inter- 
mixed. Moreover, the inhabitants of both districts are composed of exactly the 
same classes, and are on most intimate terms with each other. e 

The Native State of Burwanee has been under British management since 1861; 
but it would hardJy be worth While to compare its previous with its present condition, 
as it has been even worse managed under its Native ruler than Native States usually 
are. i. 

It will be sufficient to say that all its peaceable and respectable inhabitants are as 
averse to being surrendered to the rule of their Rana as those of Nimar are to being 
made over to Holkar. e 


MEMORANDUM by W. C. ANDERSON, Esa., Survey and Settlement Commis- 
sioner, Southern Mahratta Country—(Dated August 24, 1867.) 


« I encLosE the memorandum called for by your letter of the lst July last. I regret 
that a very severe illness should have made me so late in sending it in. 

Though undoubtedly people do occasionally grumble and contrast unfavourably 
British rule with that which formerly prevailed, I exceedingly doubt if the grumblers 
themselves really mean what they say, or would, for one moment, even when 
smarting under some special annoyance, set British rule, as a whole, below that 
formerly or at present existing under Native administration. 

2. In the southern half of the Bombay Presidency, with which alone I have an 
intimate knowledge, the Nizam is the only great and purely Native State, with the 
administration of which the people are cognizant ; and most certainly the lot of the 
people there is not envied by the inhabitants of our territories. A petitioner in which 
desiring to paint his grievances in the strongest terms, winds up with the assertion 
that his wrong is “such as could only be parallelled in the Mogalee,” or “ worse than 
this is not done in the Mogaleev’? The “ Mogalee,” or Nizam’s government, though 
it has greatly improved in character of late years, being, from old tradition, considered 
to express the acme of misrule. 

3. It may be asked why the inhabitants did not emigrate into adjacent British 
territory at the time such‘ misrule prevailed in the Nizam’s provinces. First, a 
Native is a very long-suffering animal, and his local affections are very strong; he 
will endure much before he makes up his mind to permanently leave the spot where 
he and his forefathers have lived and died from time immemdrial. Next, in the 
worst managed Native State there was always a certain admixture of good ‘and bad 
treatment of othe ruled, what the people call nurm gurm; gross oppression did not 
come home to every one, and he who escaped for the time had a certain satisfaction 
in seeing suffering touch his neighbours without reaching himself. There was too 
always the chance af a stroke of luck from the caprice of some great man. Stories 
of poor men suddenly made rich exercised a powerful inflyente ovew the minds of a 
very ignorant people with habits unsettled by centuries of doubt as to who would . 
reap where one sowed, and a consequent marked aversion to steady labor. Conse- 
quently, the imaginary ‘chances for a poor man ” appeared much greater under the 
fast and loose Native, than under the steady equality of British, administration, 
which holds out no hopes, except as the reward of steady persistent labour. 

4. Again, it was no easy matter for a person, desirous of emigrating from Native 
into British territory, to carry out his intention. The ryot is the milch cow of the 
State ; the object is to get all. that can be got out of him, but not to drive him away. 
It was easy to set up a plausible claim against any intending emigrant, the enforcement 
of which would strip him of all his property. The Plan of Native administration, 
wherever I have come in contact with it, always provides the materials for the setting 
up guch a claim, in the system of accumulating outstanding balances against individuals 
resulting from a certain portion of an unrealizable land assessment being foregone 
every year, but still remaining as an available claim against the ryot. Even where 
this device did not systematically exist, from the days of Naboth’s vineyard downward, 
in Eastern countries, the powers that be would never find any difficulty in establishing 
some claim ggainst a poor man. 
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5. Still it must not be supposed that, in spite of all obstacles,,emigration from 
Native States into British territory does not occur on this side of India; the contaary 
>is a fact notorious to every one whose duties have led him to spend much time among 
frontier villages. Statistics of emigrants into British terrifory are not available, as 
no more account is kept of incomers than of outgoers: to obtain returns of any value 
for a series of years past from the frontier villages would be almost an impossibility. 
It would be necessary to ascertain the motives inducing each case of emigration both 
to and from Né&tive territory, before any true conclusion could be drawn. 

6. The jagheers and principalities of the Southern Mahratta Country should 
exhibit model specimens of the advantages pf Native administration. ‘They vary in 
area from 100 to about 800 square miles, and are thus not too extensive to preclude 
considerable personal control, on the part of the rulers, over every detail of the 
administration ‘Their powers are full, and they manage the internal affairs of their 
States unchecked by British authority, except in cases of gross and notorious mis- 
government. These States, which are of raore than average fertility of soil, were 
secured from foreign aggression, consequently their whole surplus revenues, after 
providing for the legitimate expenses of the State, were available for interrfal 
Improvements which, however, were entirely neglected. Thirty years ago thesé 
Chiefs were, I think, without exception, deeply involved‘in debt arising from personal 
extravagance. In some cases economy was enforced by the urgency of the British 
representative; in other cases the revenues were temporarily sequestered; in{ two 
cases long minorities occurred, during which the territory was managed by a Regency 
supervised by the British representative which resulted in the young Chief attaining 
his majority and succeeding to the management of his principality, not only free of 
debt, but with an accumulation in his treasury equal to three or four years’ revenue. 
In one of these cases, Jumkhundee, the young Chief was very carefully educated, 
He reads, writes, and speaks, English with the greatest facility. In both these cages 
the whole accumulated ‘revenue was squandered, within 10 years of accession, in 
personal extravagance by the Chief,,and only two months back a large body of the 
ryots, inhabitants of the territory of the Jumkhundee Chief, put in a formal protest 
and petition to the Political Agent against the exactions attempted by their Ruler in 
@ recent personal visit of his tothe talooka they inhabited. It may easily be under- 
stood that no ordinary pressure on the part of the Chief would induce his subjects 
to resort to such an open act of remonstrance. ° 

7. So far from the people of these Southern Mahratta Country States prefersing 
their own form of administration to ours, in the pgint most closely touching the bulk 
of the people—the agricultural population—they haye given the Chiefs no rest till 
they consented to allow a revenue settlement of their territories similar to that 
introduced in the adjacent British territories. The majority of the Chiefs in inde- 
pendent management of their estates havt already agreed to this settlement being 
made,by our Survey Department, and some of the settlements have heen carried into 
effect. The remainder will not be long able to refrain from consenting to a similar 
measure. ; bs 

8. 1 append an extract from correspondence which passed some years back 
relating to the past revenue management of certain lapsed Jagheer Districts, which, 
as far as the genera] system goes, is equally applicable to the’ordinary management 
of such Statdé&S even now. The ryots have, however, in the lastshirty years, increased 
in intelligence, and would not tamely submit to what in old times would have been 
borne in silence. So’ far the reflection of our rule has benefited the people in adjacent 
foreign territory. 

Q. When the Raichore Doab, which had been part of the Assigned Districts of 
Hyderabad and under British administration for some eight years, was about to be 
restored to the Nizam in 1861, a petition against the measure was, I heard, sent in 
to the Resident at Hyderabad. It may be most justly urged that it is very easy to get 
up petitions for or against anything in India; but tere could be no doubt whatever 
about the feeling of the masses of the people there on the subject of their restoration 
to Native rule. : 

10. I was myself in the north of Mysore this year at the time of the arrival of the 
news of the intention to continue the Native dynasty. The intelligence was certainly 
not received with unmixed pleasure by the masses of the people, or without sinister 
anticipations for the future. The recollection of what they suffered, thirty-five years | 
ago, when the Rajah’s administration was unchecked, had not passed away. Ofcourse, 
it may be said that the real sentiments of the people would be concealed from us; ’ 
but my impression is that, on the whole, the people of this country—the lower and 
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middle classes—ase remarkably outspoken and-unreticent te whose:who meet them 
familiarly, and who they do not suspect of asking questions for some special purpose: 

11. Lastly, I think I may adduce the general tenor of the Native Press on this side' > 
of India as to the feeling of the more educated classes regarding the ‘comparative’ 
advantages of our rule over its predecessors. The independence of this Native Press 
verges on license ; there is not the slightest hesitation in freely discussing and pointin 
out any defect in our administration; and it must be remembered that the educate 
classes of Natives are not, in one respect, those from whom the ‘most impartial 
judgment might be expected, as they must look on us as filling the places which they 
might, under Native rule, look to occupy,themselves. ' 

12. In the British dominions the , people see education fostered ; useful internal 
improvements in full progress everywhere ; general security for life and property; a 
wide-spread diffusion of material prosperity ; and, on the whole, every man unin- 
terfered with and left free to follow his own pleasure. ‘These advantages, ‘which 
may be said to exclusively attach to the British territories, are perhaps tempered 
with some occasional inconveniences and annoyances, especially in the procedure of 
out Courts of law ; but taking the balance of the whole, no Native of reasonable intelli- 
gence will, I believe, hesitate for one moment as to which form of administration, 
the past or present, Native or British, he gives the preference. 


EX TRACT of LETTER from CAPTAIN W. C. ANDERSON, Superintendent, 
Revenue Survey, Southern Mahratta Country,to REVENUE SURVEY COM- 
MISSIONER—(No. 267, dated July 26, 1853.) 


48. UnpEr our Government the land measures and rates obtaining under the 
‘Tn relation to Uthnee Talooka Set- Nepaneekur were for want of others continued in use. 
tlement, Belgaum Collectorate. The assessment on the superior description of land was in 
general very high. Under the Native system, though the assessmerit is nominally 
fixed, it is in practice anything but so. A bargain is made with the ryot from year 
to year, and he either gets his land at’ a rate lower than the standard rate, which 
reduction is known under the name of ‘“‘ Khund Tola,” or, if possible, he is induced 
to engage at the standard, receiving as a make-weight a tract of poor land rent-free, 
or at a nominal assessment. A large uncollectable balance is also allowed to remain 
outstanding from year to year, advantage being taken of any very favorable season 
to,collect as much as possible. The threat of enforcing his claim on this outstanding 
Balance is used by the jagheerdar to compel the ryot to continue to cultivate. The 
jagheerdar always having a large margin on his side, limits his demands alone by the 
capacitye of the ryot to meet them, and the ryot’s capacity is measured alone by the 
conscience of the jagheerdar. In some jagheers they are ground down to their last 
rupee, and in others, where a more liberal policy prevails, enjoy considerable ease. 
A minute knowledge of the means of every cultivator is the basis of the Native system, 
under which the revenue of a district may be raised to ag amount otherwise un- 
attainable, and yet without actually.ruining a single ryot. The acquisition of capital 
is, however, impossible: there is no incentive to exertion, and progress of any kind 
is not to be looked for., 
71. As before mentioned, this mehal composed part of the,esfate off Purushram 
‘ Bhow Sahib, of Tasgaum, and lapsed to Government on 
n relation to Yadwar Mehal , - . ° ° 
Settlement, Collectorate Belgaum. bis death in 1849. He was very deeply involved in debt, 
and his whole estates were mortgaged. ‘This mehal had 
been for 14 years, previous to the Tasgaum Chief’s death, mortgaged nominally to 
a wealthy sowcar, named Narayen Rao Anunt Walunbeh, but in reality to two 
karkoons of the sowcar who were designated Kumavisdars, and on whom civil and 
criminal jurisdiction over this district was conferred. It is not very probable that 
people of this kind would consider the welfare of the ryots; their sole object would 
be to get as much as possible out of them, and to this end in fact their whole 
energies were exerted. ‘The supreme authority still remained with the Chief, and 
to him accounts were yearly preferred by these two karkoons, and remissions sent 
up to him for sanction. When sanctioned, and a corresponding deduction made 
from the net revenue in his accounts with them, a similar amounte of remission was 
by no means extended to the ryots ; little dr nothing was actually remitted, though 
.payment of what could not be realised at the time might be postponed, and the sum 
. remain as an outstanding balance, the threat of exacting which would be used to 
deter the ryots from throwing up their land. The extent to which this system was 
carried may be understood from the fact that, when this district lapsed to Govern- 
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mefit, the outstanding balances in the ten Government villages amounted to no 
less than Rs. 78,026: the average gross revenue during the first three years of our 

, Tule being Rs. 8,414, of which about one-tenth was remitted. And it did “not 
always occur that the demands of the mortgagees alone were to be dealt with by the 
ryots, as the Chief, when hard pushed, is said to have secretly collected what he 
could on his own account. At last, in consequence of the repeated complaints 
against the two mortgagees, a karkoon was appointed on the part of Government, 
with the consept of the Chief, to overlook the revenue affairs of thé mehal, which 
induced some amelioration in the state of the people. This system lasted for three 
years,°and ceased very shortly before the death ofethe Chief. 


EXTRACT,of LETTER from CAPTAIN G. WINGATE, Revenue Survey 
aire aa to COLLECTOR OF BELGAUM—(No.577, dated August 
24, 1853. : 


5. Caprain ANDERSON gives a very clear account of the past revenue manage- 
ment of the three districts. ‘The Hoongoond Talooka has been under Government 
management since 1818; but the Uthnee Talooka and also the Yadwar division are 
formed of lapsed jagheers and have only fallen in of lat¢ years. Captain Anderson’s 
description of the revenue management of Uthnee and Yadwar under the jagheer- 
dars may, I think, be relied on as correct in its general features, and the wretched 
picture of misrule which he places before us is, I think, particularly worthy of con- 
sideration at the present time, when the ryotwar system and revenue management 
of this Presidency have been brought into most unmerited disrepute by the evidence 
of late witnesses in Parliament, and by writers on the India question who have had 
little or no practical acquaintance with the system, and no opportunities of forming 
a correct judgment as to its merits or defects. : 

6. I have had unusually favourable opportunities, during the last few years 
especially, of observing the much lauded results of settling with zemindars or 
middlemen for villages or talookas in the grass, instead of with the actual proprie- 
tors and cultivators; and what I have learned of the working of the revenue 
management of the great jagheerdars of the Southern Mahratta Country, of the 
Khotes of Rutnagherry, and of the Talookdars of Guzerat, has greatly strengthened 
my previous convictions as to the immeasurable superiority of the system of 
management for the field assessments of our Presidency, which has gradually .been 
raised on the foundations laid broad gnd deep by the wisdom of 2 Munro and 
an Elphinstone. ; ; 

7. I have everywhere found that the actual proprietors and cultivators of the soil, 
with the aid of the village money-lenders, are the real creators of all the wealth to be 
found in the country, and that it is a grievous delusion to iiagine that their efforts 
are at all assisted by the intervention of middlemen. These, whether Jagheerdars, 
Khotes, or Talookdzrs, I have found to be too generally quite indifferent to the 
‘welfare of the inferior landlords, and either sunk in sloth and sen’ual indulgence, 
or greedy of money for purely selfish objects. ‘Fhe fostering care which they are so 
generally said to take care of their ryots may exist, and does, I do not doubt, in rare 
instances ; but a selfish rapacity, aggravated by the overwhelming debt in which they 
‘are almost everywhere plunged, and by the clamorous crewd of greedy relatives 
and sycophants by whom they are surrounded, is, I should say, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the’middlemen or great landlords of our Presidency. 


EXTRACT of LETTER from H. W. REEVES, Ese., Acting Revenue Commis- 
sioner, Southern Division,* to SECRETARY TO GOVERNMENT OF 
BOMBAY—(No. 277, dated January 23, 1854.) 


9. Wirs regard to the observations* of Captain Wingate on the past management 
of [Jthnee and Yadwar, I venture to state, after several 
ee ee years’ acquaintance with the management of landholders of 
the Southern Mahratta country, that there is no greater mistake than that into 
which many persgns have fallen of contrasting Government villages unfavourabl 
with,those of landholders. I have had several years of personal acquaintance wit 
the revenue management of the Jagheerdars and Enamdars of the Southern Mabratta, 
‘country, and I very confidently assert that the alienated villages will bear ne carns | 
parison with those belonging to Government in any single particular. The ryots of 
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the latter are in much better circumstances, and considerably happier than thost of 
the, former. The depressed condition of the jagheer villages of the Southern 
Mahratta country is become proverbial, and this, when the embarrassed condition | 
of the Chiefs is considered, together with the reckless means adopted by them to 
raise money under the farming system, cannot be a matter of surprise. The political 
records abound with remarks on the mismanagement of these estates, and it is in 
consequence of this misrule that Government have received Gokak, in a state of 
extreme poverty, from the Chinchnee Putwurdhun; Yadwar, in a stj]l worse condi- 
tion, from the Tasgaum Putwurdhun; and Uthnee, half depopulated, from Appa 
Dessaee Nepaneekur. The system of farming out mehals and villages t6 their 
creditors is that to which I allude as ptfrsued by most landholders. This having 
been put an end to, and the assessment having been fixed for a period of thirty 
years at a rate calculated to enable the ryot to realize a fair profit on his holding, all 
cesses having also been abolished, a solid basis has been laid for improvement, and 
we may now look forward with confidence to witnessing, in the course of a few 
years, a considerable change for the better in the condition of the districts to which 
these remarks refer. 


From C. A. ELLIOTT, Esa.,, Futtehgurh, to the UNDER SECRETARY 
‘TO THE GOVERNMENT.OF INDIA, Foreign Department—(Dated 
“August 26, 1867.) 

I am afraid I have no information to contribute which will be of any assistance 
towards the object with which your Circular of July lst was issued. That the 
British Administration has secured to its subjects a vast increase in security, pros- 
perity and material comfort, compared with those it succeeded to, is gross, open, 
and palpable. The question admits of no discussion. But the comparison Sir John 
Lawrence wishes to make is net with the Native States which preceded us, but with 

‘those which are our contemporaries, and which, exist ia districts alongside of our 

districts. Can we prove that our people are more prosperous and happier than those 


who ie im t bouring Native States ? 
Ox 4am sorry to say I know nothing which can be put in evidence, 
nor do I see how it would be possible to prove it. We have statistics of our terri- 
tories. I know of no statistics of Native States. I can tell you the taxation per 
head in the Hoshungabad district; the area occupied by each cultivator; the 
average pron of agriculture to him; the, quantity he spends in cloth, in salt, in 
sugar. can give the actual export and the estimated profit of the wheat trade or 
the cotton trade. I can form a good guess at the number of educated people, or at 
the severity of the competition for land. But though Bhopal adjoins Hoshungabad, 
and though I have travélled in Bhopal, and‘talked to the cultivators, and know several 
of the local Governors, I cannot ascertain any of these facts, nor can any gne in 
Bhopal tell me respecting Bhopal the things that I can tell them respecting 
Hoshungabad. ‘One element of the statistical comparison appears to me to be 
entirely wanting. c 
If a comparison is based on the impressions derived from personal observation, it 
seems to me that nothing can be more delusive. We are, most of us, singularly 
incapable of finding o»~: by observation facts regarding the circumstanceés of people 
which ought to be especially observable. ‘Two instances brought this home to me 
in a very striking way. When the discussion as to tenant right mf Oudh was arising, 
a writer in the Calcutta Review said :—‘* What good have Mauroosie rights done to 
“‘ the cultivators in the North-west? They have existed for 30 years, but I defy 
« any one to show me that the Mauroosie tenants are better fed, better clad, better 
* housed, free from debt, have better bullocks, or are in any way better off than the 
* tenants-at-will.” I put this question to many experienced and sagacious persons, 
and they all replied that their dbservation wa’ not acute enough to distinguish the 
one class of tenants from the other; yet common sense tells us that there must bea 
distinction, and that it is our powers of observation that are in fault. The second 
instance that I will mention occurred during the cotton famine, when it was at its 
height in 1864. Both the most accurate statistics and the universal consensus of 
the people combined to assure us that the Native looms were almost entirely thrown 
out of work, and yet that the sales of English piece goods had greatly fallen off. If 
anything can be called certain, it was certain then, in the face of the great rise in 
’ prices, that all men were stinting themselves of clothes, and that the poorer culti- 
vators who used to wear three tees a year were wearing only two; yet, though I 
repeatedly put the question, I could find no one who assured me that of his own 
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observation he had noticed that the people generally were going worse clad than 
usual. e e 

» I think, then, in the face of this deficiency both of statistics and of acute percep- 
tions, we must fall back on general arguments and on conmiman sense. If any one 
asserted to me that Native States were superior to us in their method or government, 
I should reply that the onus lay on him to prove it, and that the first thing to 
eve was the existence of any essential difference in the method of government. 

y impression 4s, that the better a Native State is, the more it approaches our 
system, In Bhopal, which is probably the best Native government in India, I really 
know of no difference that exists in theory ; practically the government is laxer, less 
rigid, and more in sympathy with the governed. We can show that our administra- 
tion is based on sound principles; that it is a government of great ideas; that it 
is carried on with scrupulous honesty and a constant desire after justice and right ; 
and therefore the presumption that it secures material prosperity is so violent that it 
would need an extraordinary amount of evidence on the other side to rebut that 
presumption in the mind of any unprejudiced man. ay 

But J would not go beyond this. I do not think the people are happier under ig 
than under Native government ; and if they were, I do not see how it could be proved ; 
nor does it seem to me likely that they should be happier. Our Government, from 
the mere fact of its being a government of great ideas, has in it something*of styain 
and tension, and, so far as it comes into contact*with the people, must communicate 
that tension to them. With the higher minds, perhaps, it should be popular, ,but to 
the people at large it assumes almost a pedagogic attitude; they are as it were a 
school to us. Now, though popularity is a good thing in a schoolmaster, we do not 
consider that the most popular teacher is necessarily the best. 

We assume, and history and the consent of the civilized world justify us im 
assuming, that we are placed by Providence in India for the good and the improye- 
ment of the peqple, to educate and stimulate them up to such a point that they may 
at last be able to govern themselves. , As long as this work remains for us to do, we ' 
cannot be really popular. If we were populas, it would show that the people tnder- 
stood and appreciated our aims, that our thoughts awakened an answering chord in 
their minds ; in other words, thut we had done our work and brought the people up 
to a moral and intellectual level with ourselves, and that it was time for us to retire 
from the scene. It seems to me obvious that no government can be really popular 
with a people which is not the natural outcome of the minds and habits of *the 
people, or at least of a large number of them. A government, therefore, confessedly 
ahead of the people, which deliberately sets itself to raise and improve them, cannot, 
especially if it is a ( pikibarmge ab extero by a foreign race, hope to be popular. 

Is the half-tamed tiger in its cage happier than the wild beast in the jungle? Is 
the half-tamed sayage in an Arkansas farm"happier than the free Indian on the Red 
River? Better off in material prosperity no doubt ; happier sua si,bona norint, as 
the Viceroy says, but not absolutely happier, or rather not always happier. And the 
moments when his brutish nature re-asserts itself in wild rage against civilization 
are the moments which bring him most before the notice of the world, and which 
seem to give the key-notes to his character and feelings. It is the same with the 
Hindoostanee. ‘Though I would not, of course, place him so low in the scale as the 
Red Indian, still there #s something wild and untamed in hin®which breaks out at 
times, and which disquiets him in his sleekest moments. I believe the point in 
which our Governmeht chiefly fails to meet his views is not so much its want of a 
career as its want of chances. The distinction I draw is that a Native is indignant, 
not that he cannot rise by merit, but that he cannot rise by luck. The gambling 
spirit is ingrained into them by centuries of sudden rises and falls, and for this spirit 
our administration affords no opening. To their minds, at least in their unquiet 
moments, it seems better that one Azimgurh Koormie should become Dewan at 
Lucknow, and 20,000 Koormies be tortured to death by Rughbeer Dyal in Baraitchy 
than that all the Koormies in India should live in peace and prosperity, and none 
should ever become a Rajah. “This is only one of several instances that might be 
given in which their instincts are opposed to ours, and clearly it is not we who 
should yield. All nations in turn have gone through this process of taming and 
settling down. Untess we fail utterly as a.government, we shall succeed in eradica: 
ting these turbulent instincts ; but till we do that, we cannot hope to be as popular 
as the Native governments which gratify and pamper those instincts. 
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From COLONEL G. RAMSAY, Nepal Residency, to the UNDER SECRETARY 
(TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Forzign Department— (Dated 
August 26, 1867.) 


In reply to your letter, ** Confidential,” of the Ist ultimo, I regret that I am 
unable to refer you to any records bearing upon the subject of your inquiry, viz., 
whether, in the estimation of the Natives of India, the system of the British 
Administration possesses any superiority over the method of government pursued in 
the Independent States. I can merely give you my individual opinfon, based upon 
a service of five and twenty years at the Courts of Lucknow, Nagpore, and Nepal, not 
only that the British system is really far superior to that of the Native governments, 
but that it is universally recognised as such by those of the Natives who have been 
able to compare the two. : 

The relative merit of the two systems has repeatedly been discussed in general terms, 
in my presence, by Natives of rank and intelligence, and always to the advantage of 
our own rule. Of course, however, thuse who exercise authority, or hope to attain 
power, had much rather remain as they are, untrammelled by rules which militate 
against their own personal interests. 

The difference between the two systems may be said to be this: Under the 
British rule the interests and the happiness of the masses are seriously considered, 
whereas {fn a Native Independent State these are the last things thought of. 


< 


NOTE by LIEUT.-COLONEL E. THOMSON, Ist Assistant to Governor- 
General’s Agent, for Central India, on the general question of the Opinion 
entertained by the Natives of India as ‘to the Superiority or otherwise of the 
System of British Administration in India over that which obtains in the 

* Independent States—( Dated August 26, 1867.) 


« As far as my experience goes, I have found the system of Native government to 
be loose, disjointed, and essentially wanting iri vitality. Through an ever active, 
though exquisitely concealed, spirit of mutual suspicion and distrust, running from 
the Chief to his Minister, and thence downwards to the lowest official, unity of 
action is practically excluded from any branch of the administration ; the distribu- 
tion of justice and the collection of revenue are left to chance; the consideration of 
security of life and property degenerates into a question of might against right, and 
the idea of Jaw and order becomes a dead letter. 

2. The official charged with the administration of justice is frequently uneducated 
and generally corrupt, consequently the baser instincts of his nature prompt him to 
offer his justice for sale, more particularly because the animosity of some other official 
may bring on him the'displeasure of the Chief, with loss of office, heavy fine, penury, 
and degradation ; for any or all of these calamities may befall him in a day. At times, 
to conciliate the Chief, he offers him a yearly sum out of the eproceeds he realises ; 
and I have knédwn of the Chief officer of the Adalut being selected as the one who 
made the highest offer for the contract for distributing justice. On one occasion 
this happened to be a woman who nominated her substitute to sit in Court, on an 
understanding that hé should receive a fixed salary. Once when seated in cutcherry, 
directing the proceeg=ags of the Durbar—all arrangementseof this mature having 
been, of course, put a stop to—I was surprised to see a petitioner present himself 
with a suit, and at the same moment draw forth a silver ornament, which he placed 
on the table, with the intimation that this was what he could afford for an award in 
his favour. 


3. While the poorer classes had thus to pay for justice, there were men of position 
or of wealth to whom was permitted the privilege of recovering claims due to them 
in a different manner. Some of these men exercised as*complete control over the 
persons of their debtors as if fhey were their slaves; imprisoned them in their own 
dwelling-houses, denying all egress, even for purposes of nature, and reducing them 
almost to the point of starvation. Indeed, as the actions of such men were unques- 
tioned, there is no reason to doubt that death did result at times from the severity 
of the treatment they inflicted. Should the unhappy debtor seek safety in flight, 
his house and property, however valuable, became the perquisite Of his creditor; and 
his family, if remaining behind, was liable to be incarcerated as he would have been. 

. Ihave myself restored to a man who thus absconded from having been badly treated 
* his house and property, and released his family from restraint, desiring his creditor 
to adopt the Proper method to recover his debt, and considerable irritation among 
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the Wealthy classes was the result of my summarily stopping the harbarous custom 
that prevailed in this matter. e 

. 4. In the same way has criminal justice been dispensed ; prisoners are inconvenient 
in Native States; fines therefore become a source of revenue, and he who commits 
a heinous offence may secure the opportunity of repeating his crime by payioug 
according to his means. A man may even commit very serious offences and escape 
altogether unpunished if he be a favourite follower in the Chief’s pergonal retinue. 
I have adjudicated in a case where a personal attendant on the Chief roamed over 
the country, seizing and dtiving away cattle as ‘‘lawaris” (without owners), and 
appropriating property under the same pretence, till® he became a perfect scourge, 
no one daring to complain against him, the bwners of the cattle even hesitating to 
claim their property. It was quite surprising what amount of positive animosity 
sa the Chjef was created by the universal feeling of insecurity this man kept 
alive. . 

5. It is well known that a great many Native States foster a class of men who 
make their livelihood by petty thefts. These men are not so much dangerous at 
liome as within our own well governed British districts; they sally forth from their 
villages at the fixed time of the year, not in bodies, but in twos or threes, or even” 
singly, the veriest children being sent out on these occasions; they go to long 
distances— north, south, east, and west—tarowing a regular network of petay onto 
dation over the whole continent, and returning,*after long absence, to their friends ; 
they give a portion of their plunder to the Chief, either in kind or a yearly contribu- 
tion, and divide the rest. I knew a village which was altogether peopled by this 
class, and I was gravely informed by the Durbar that a yearly income was drawn 
from this village after their annual expeditions. It is right to say that my suggestion 
was at once adopted to introduce a periodical muster of the villagers, to remit their, 
yearly contribution, and to give them land to cultivate. 2 

6. The few prisoners.who are unfortunate enough to be incarcerated in Native 
States lead a life the most deplorable, I have seen such men stowed away in the ° 
most obscure part of a fort surrounded by filth, themselves unwashed, unshorn, and 
almost unclad ; really more like men escaped from a herd of savages than human 
beings, likely at some future period to mix with their fellow men. 

7. But sometimes there are men who are treated even worse than these prisoners. 
I have known of a Thakoor, calling himself a noble, tying up to a tree by his wrists 
a man obnoxious to him, quite close to a populous city where the Ranee, then the 
head of the administration, held her Court. The unfortunate victim, after being 
beaten, has been wounded with a spear, and then gast with his sores open and 
bleeding into a place of confinement uncared for and unattended; maggots sprung 
up in his sores, and finally death released him from suffering. , 

8. The system, of revenue collections I have been introduced to in Native govern- 
ment js eminently calculated to cause the finest estate rapidly to deteriorate. If the 
treasury is drained, ‘4 full instalment of land revenue is anticipated. On such 
occasions I found a demand was made on wealthy bankers, and permission was given 
them to recover the revenue when due. They advanced the money on account of 
the zemindars, who had to pay not only exorbitant interest, but cther charges of 
various descriptions, A second instalment would be anticipated in the same manner. 
Under such a’system s@ttlement was impossible, and the agrPultural classes—the 
real wealth of a State—became ground down to a state of positive slavery, for they 
never knew what they must pay as revenue or when they must pay it. If their 
crops were good the demand of the State increased. ‘T’o realize from the soil the 
sum oppressively extorted from them was their only object in the present; to die at 
the plough their only prospect in the future. The banker extorted from the zemin- 
dar, the zemindar from the cultivator, and the latter gave his last farthing and prayed 
to be left alone. ° e i 

9. The introduction of an altered system amid this misery was the cause of 
universal joy; and it is well known to the Governor General’s Agent, that when this 
unhappy system of the Native Government was gradually and gently replaced by 
one founded on the principles that obtained in our own districts, there followed 
general prosperity and satisfaction, a flourishing treasury, and increase of revenue. 

10. But if I were to take up every depertment of administration I should swell 
these remarks to a serious length. Suffice it to say that the natural condition ofa ; 
Native government is one which gives no dignity to its ruler, no respectability to its » 
officials, and no security or happiness to its people. 
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11. Itis not the duty of Political Officers to parade the errors of Native adminis - 
trations, where they have been placed to smooth what is* rough, and to soften what 
is harsh. But the above observations have been called for by the desire of thee 
Governor General’s Agent, that I should submit any remarks bearing on the 
question in point from the experience I may have acquired during an unbroken 
residence of upwards of four years in Native States while in charge of three Native 
administratiors. ° 

12. In conclusion I may observe that wherever improvement w4s effected in the 
points above noted it was through the introduction of measures found tp have 
been beneficial in British districts; and whenever a Chief or a Durbar desired 
reform, it was always proposed to introduce such reform by following the principles 
of government in British territory. ‘ 


From T. C. HOPE, Ese., Collector and Magistrate, Surat, to the UNDER 
SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT of INDIA, Foreign Depart- 
ment—( Dated Surat, August 28, 1867.) 


- In reply to your letter of July Ist, I am glad to state that I do not feel the 
slightest doubt that the conclusion of His Excellency the Viceroy, that the masses 
of the people are incontestably more prosperous and happy in British territory than 
fhey are‘under Native rulers, is‘a sound one. JI hope you will excuse my adding 
that my opinion has been formed after having enjoyed, as you are aware, somewhat 
exceptional opportunities for contrasting the two in almost all parts of our Presidency. 

The question must of course always remain toa certain extent a matter of opinion, 
owing to the great difficulty of obtaining reliable statistics; but I will mention a few 
instances within my own knowledge,—(1), of the relative condition of the people in 

‘British and Native territories contiguous to each other; and (2), of the preference 
for our rule shown by the people of the latter. 

A glance at the map will show that the Surat district is to a considerable extent 
intermixed with certain territory belonging to His Highness the Gaekwar, a fact 
chiefly owing to the 28 pergunnahs, valled the Attaveesee, having been divided 
between the Peshwa and the Gaekwar, and to our having by various treaties succeeded 
to the rights of the former. As the pergunnahs held by the two Powers respectively 
le in close juxtaposition and partake of the same characteristics, they are peculiarly 
adapted for a comparison of the nature required. 

. Lhe accqmpanying statement shows the present condition of ten of the Gaekwar’s 

*pergunnahs compared with seven talookas ofourown. The figures for the latter are of 
course absolutely correct; these for the former are, I believe, very reliable, having 
been obtained from highly respectable private sources. The first point observable is 

‘ ’ the extreme oppressiveness of the 

Nl Gaekwar’s revenue _ collections. 

,«  Barrrise. | GaEKWaAR. His maximum rates, compared with 

; } ours, are summarised in the margin, 

Messe Fr ia | eye Maeee,| and the Par to which they are 
Beegah. [per Beegah.| Beegah. per Beegah., imposed is evidenced by the fact 

that his cultivated area, though 





‘Dev Gon >< 8 os 5 | 920 14 Jess than oura in tbe proportion 
Garden Land -| 16 8 45 26 of 22 to 100, yields a gross revenue 
Rice- - - -| 17 1 30 23 19 per cent., larger. Our collec- 
| I 8 
\ 


_| tions give an average of Rs. 2-8 
per beegah, whereas his amount to 
Rs. 13-5 per beegah. It is also undoubted that his collections are made in the 
manner most oppressive to the people. In many parts the produce is shared in kind, 
and the Gaekwar’s officials attach the crops when ripe and prevent their being cut 
till security has been furnished, and various petty exactions have been submitted to. 
If a man raises two or three crops from his land the process is repeated with each. 
The demands, where in cash, are often quite arbitrary, and composed of a variety of 
complicated cesses and items which the cultivators can illunderstand. The obvious 
result of such a system is, that we have 77 per cent. of our culturable area in cultiva- 
tion, while the Gaekwar has only 40 per cent. é 
Another method of comparison, and a test of the correctness of the above state- 
ments, is afforded by the deed of partition of A. D. 1751 between the Peshwa and 
» Gaek war, and the schedule appended to the Treaty of Bassein. The revenue of 14, 
of the pergunpahs retained by the Gaekwar is shown in the former as Rs. 5,92,500 
whereas I have ascertained that it is now Rs. 24,85,000, being an increase 
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of 3f0 per cent. Only three of the pergunnahs in that list, which we now possess, 
happen to be so shown as to allow of comparison; but I find that in them the 
revenue has risen from Rs. 2,41,500 to Rs. 5,44,000--an increase of only 125 per 
cent. But that this is a reliable average for the whole is cléar by reference to the 
Treaty of Bassein, which shows that the seven talookas already referred to, and 
yielding (see statement) Rs. 20,95,000, were then estimated at Rs. 9,52,000, that 
18, the revenue has increased 120 per cent. in our time. ‘That even these increases 
are in our case @reatly attributable to increased cultivation, but in the Gaekwar’s to 
increased demands, following the rise of prices and leaving the ryot now, as for- 
merly, a bare subsistence, may be safely inferred from the large proportion of the 
Gaekwar’s land still uncultivated. 

It may be objected that the Gaekwar’sis an extreme case. There are, no doubt, 
many of the iadigenous States of Guzerat which are far better administered and 
more liberal; but still, as far as I have seen, I think that the average of their revenue 
demands is considerably above ours. And the same is observable in all alienated 
villages within our own territory. 

The truth of this conclusion is supported by the very appearance of the two 
territories; the British border seeming to me, in nine cases out of ten, to be dis- 
tinguishable as we cross it by road or rail, in the exter’ded cultivation and more 
well-to-do appearance of the people, their dress, and their dwellings. ‘ 

I will now turn to the second head, and mention very briefly a few instances’ of 
the preference of the people for our rule, which I believe to be a general sentiment 
wherever they have the opportunity of comparing the two. 

(a) I was all through the Powaghur Punch Mahals in 1856, only 24 years after 

we had received the management of them from His Highness the Scindia, 
and found the people everywhere openly expressing their satisfaction at , 
the change. ? 

(5) When, in 1862 and 1863, I was Collector of Ahmedabad, which is a district 
almost entirely surrounded, by Native States, the immigration from the * 
latter was considerable. -In one instance a batch of immigrants founded a 
village. 

(c) Two eee ago the oppression in one of the Gaekwar’s pergunnahs, contiguous 
to this district, was so intolerable that the people left a large proportion of 
their land waste, and applied in large numbers to my predecessor for per- 
mission to settle in our territory. > 

(d) I have at present before me officially a proposal from certain subfects of the. 
Gaekwar to take up the whole waste land (91,000 beegahs) of the per- 
gunnah of Mandvee in this district," and bring it into cultivation within a 
fixed time, peopling it with immigrants from the Gaekwar’s territory. - 
They offer to bring 5,000 this year. : 

There can be no doubt that immigration would be far more extepsive even than . 
it is if, on the one harfd, it were our practice to encourage it by assisting the new 
comers to build huts, sink wells, &c.; and on the other, the Galkwar did not resort 
to the severest measures to put a stop to it—confiscating all property left behind, 
and often imprisoning the relatives of the emigrants into the bargain. 

The comparisons which I have hitherto made have been fistal only. As regards 
civil and crithinal justtce no statistics are available, and I ag only affirm that I 
believe the superiority of our system (in spite of certain drawbacks, such as ignorance 
of the language) to be as marked in this particular as in the other, and to be as 
generally admitted by all foreign subjects who have an opportunity of observing it, 
In some Native States very creditable efforts at improvement are being made, though 
the result is still trifling ; but in the majority the old system still flourishes, though 
in one or two instances it is cloaked by a semblance of complete reform, and the old 
officials are at their old practices under new high sounding titles, and with codes at 
their elbow. : ® 

In conclusion, I much regret the delay which has occurred in submitting this 
report, which is owing to the difficulty of obtaining statistics. 
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From the HON. A. A. ROBERTS, C.B.C.S.1., Judicial ee aear Punjab, 
to the UNDER SECRETARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDI4, 
» Foreign Department—(Dated Murree, August 29, 1867.) 


Your letter of Ist July invites me to supply you with any statements which my 
experience may enable me to furnish, to show the estimation in which the system 
of British administration in Indiais held by the Natives as compared with the 
method of government pursued in the Native States. ‘ 

No mean aufhority on ‘this subject, Sir John Malcolm, expressed the following 
opinion, of the effect upon the Natives of the introdyction of English rule :—* Our 
** success and moderation, as compared with the misrule and violence to which a 
‘* great part of the population of India have for more than a century been exposed, 
‘ have at this moment raised the reputation of the British name so high that men 
‘ have forgotten their feelings of patriotism in the contemplation of the security 
‘s and prosperity they enjoy under strangers.” 

The above remark is as true now as it was when it was uttered 40 years ago. The 
same effect occurs as every new province comes under British sway. The people 


n 


feel thankful that every man can sit under his vine and under his fig tree, and for | 


the peace, security, and order which reign. 

Then it is notorious that the inhabitants of Native Stafes do, more or less, inmi- 
grate inio British territory, and rarely return to their qwn countries, uless the 
latter happen to come under British rule. : Q 

This was the case with Oudh (vide last census report of the North-Western 
Provinces), and more recently with Bhawulpore. The Deputy Commissioner of 
Montgomery (late Gogaira district) informs me that numbers of persons who had 
settled in his district to escape the misrule which used to prevail in Bhawulpore, 
had returned to that country since it had come under the management of the 
British Government. There are numerous villages in the Sirsa and Hissar districts 
which have been founded tince we took possession of that part of the country, and 
are inhabited chiefly, if not entirely, by immigrants from Bikaneer, Bhawulpore, 
and, to a more limited extent, from the Sikh States to the north. I may cite also 
the teeming colonies of Cashmere shawl-weavers who form no inconsiderable portion 
of the inhabitants of the cities Of Umritsur and Loodiana, and who are also settled 
in great numbers at Jelalpore, in the Goojerat, at Soojanpore, in the Goordaspore, 
and at Noorpore, in the Kangra district. It is no secret that these people, with 
their families to the number of many thousands, will not return to their own counery 
on account of the oppression and exactions to which they are there liable, and that 
their numbers are constantly increased by fresh immigrants. Another proof of the 
sense of security under British rule is the nufnber of foreign Pathan soldiers in the 
Punjab frontier force; the number of Affghan merchants who annually penetrate 
with their goods,as far as Calcutta, and tlie increasing numbers of Hazaras “ from 
the hills beyond Cabool,” and of Jadroons “ from a wild district in, the vicinity of 
Kelat-i-Ghilzie,” who* used formerly to get no further than the Peshawur Valley 
(see paragraph 292 of Major James’ Report on the Settlement of the Peshawur 
district), but are now to be met with in crowds a8 contractors and navvies along 
the Grand Trunk Road as far as Lahore, and wherever there are Public Works in 
progress. , is 

Again, thousands of®*jampanees and thousands more of w8s«men and labourers 
of all sorts streain in from Cashmere to Murree, and from the neighbouring Native 
States to Dalhousie, Simla, Mussoorie, and Darjeeling, for several months every 

ear. - 
2 It cannot, I think, be doubted that the Natives, whether of our own territories or 
of Native States, do feel that there is greater security for person and propeity, ‘and 
more peace, order, and regularity under British, than under Native rule. 

It is some years since a‘Native gentleman, a Mahomedan of Moradabad, remarked 
to me that in four respects our Government was sfiperior to any Native adminis- 
tration. These were, duftur, lashkar, shb&h-rah, and tankhah. Certainly since the 
days of Akbar, India has seen nothing deserving the name of a duftur or of a 
shah-r&h, until these were introduced by ourselves. Todur Mull had no idea of 
fixed salaries paid monthly, or of superannuation pensions. Hyder Ali, or Scindia 
of old, or Runjeet” Singh, with all their,appreciation of standing armies and of 
French and Italian Officers to discipline them, were far behind us in military organi- 
zation. I believe that all Natives, especially after conquest or annexation, 
appreciate the four cardinal points in our administration which excited the admi- 
ration of my Moradabad friend. ‘They justly consider our bundobusé} our arrange- 
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ments in these respects, very superior to any analogous Native institution / but 
they are not slow to perceive our weak points even in these matters, 

I think, too, that they have a general idea of our good: intention, our sense of, 
justice, our moderation,-and our great power. I believe that these sentiments and 
feelings induce large numbers of foreigners from ill-governed Native States to settle 
in our territories. I have no doubt that for one instance of immigration from British 
to Native territory thousands of instances of immigration from Native into British 
territory may‘be adduced. Still I question whether the assertion made in your 
third paragraph, that the masses of the people are incontestibly more prosperous, 
“ and (sua sit bond norint) far more happy in British territory than they aré under 
Native rulers,” is not too broadly stated: 

Certain sections of the people, as the smaller landed proprietors ora portion of 
them, and also some of the trading classes, are perhaps better off than they were; 
but the masses,—the tenants, and farm-labourers, artisans, domestic servants, and. 
others,—earn no more in British territery than elsewhere, aught but a bare subsis- 
tence for themselves and their families. The price of food and of all the necessaries 
of life has risen so enormously within the last few years, that I doubt, although 

‘there has in some parts been a proportionate rise in wages, whether the masses are 

So prosperous as they were before the mutiny, or as they used to be under the 
Native Governments. An intelligent Native observed to me the other day that it 
was the general remark that famine prices had prevailed for several years. I have 
cerfainly observed that for the last six or seven years, the average price of wheat- 
flour ih the North-Western Provinces and in the Punjab has not exceeded 18 
or 20 seers for she rupee, while the price of rice in Bengal has been rather 
dearer. ‘These rates are to the masses famine prices, and the people feel and say 
that these prices are one result of British rule. Another remark which the same 
‘individual made to me was that the idea was very prevalent that sickness had 
greatly increased under our rule; that people were not so robust as they used to 
be, and that they rarely now-a-days attained to an old age. 

I have long been under the impression that the mortality among natives is exces- 
sive, and the census of the North-Western Provinces, which was taken in 1865, 
and which shows a decrease of upwards of a quarter ef a million on the population of 
1853, tends to confirm this view. It is unreasonable to attribute this diminution 
either entirely, or in any great measure, to the mutiny. A decade has since passed, 
and there has been ample time for an increase of population. The people talk of 
these thingg and attribute them partly, if not entirely, to a visitation of God, conse- 
quent upon the introduction of British rule, and draw an infereuce unfavourable to it. 

I accordingly see reason to ‘doubt whether the people at large either think them- 
selves, or really are, more prosperous or more happy under our rule than they were 
under Native Governments. I have no doubt myself that India is progressing 
towards material and moral improvement; but I do not think that we have done 
all that we might and ought to heve done, nor have we bee” at the pains to con- 
vince the people of what we are doing for them. The gulf between us and our 
Native subjects is becoming wider year by year. It is wider in Bengal than in the 
North-Western Provinces, and it is wider in the latter than in the Punjab. It is 
becoming wider every year in the Punjab. Our executive Officers, partly from 
increase of work, and rartly either from want of inclination, or of not understanding 
the necessity and ddvantage of friendly intercourse with the people, see less and 
know less of them than formerly, and they know less of us and misunderstand us and 
our motives and acts. We needed the stimulus which the observations of Lord 
Cranborne and Sir Stafford Northcote are calcuiated to give. The discussions in 
the Council of the Secretary of State for India regarding the Mysore succession, 
and the debate which followed in the House of Commons, will not be without good 
effect if they arouse the Government and al] its European Officers to the necessity 
of greater inteicourse with, and knowledgecof, and sympathy towards, our Native 
subjects. 

The following words of Sir John Malcolm express so exactly my views of our 
Auty towards the people of this country that I cannot do better than quote them :-— 
= The people of India must, by a recurring sense of benefits, have amends made 
*© them for the degradation of continuing subject to foreign masters; and this can 
** only be done by the combined efforts of every individual employed in a station of 
** trust and responsibility, to render popular a Government which, though not 

cl eta yang has its foundations laid deep in the principles of toleration, justice, and 
* wisdom. 7 
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From the HONOURABLE SIR D. F. MACLEOD, to the UNDER SECRE- 
TARY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, Foreign Departmest— 
(Dated Murree, September 5, 1867.) ° 


Wiuru reference to your confidential letter of the Ist July, which I have been 
longer in replying to than I could have wished, I annex an abstract showing approxi- 
mately the number of persons who have emigrated from British terrjgory to Native 
States during the last ten years, and vice versd, as such a document affords perhaps 
the most tangible evidence obtainable m the form of statistics to indicate the amount 
of est!mation in which our rule is held by the pedple of this country as compared 
with that of Native States around us. The letters and documents from which the 
data comprised in this abstract have been taken I do not think it necessary to send, 
as they contain in fact nothing whatever of real importance which is not more 
clearly exhibited in the accompanying Tabular Statement. 

From this document it appears that the aumber of persons who have immigrated 
into the Punjab from adjoining States is five times greater than that of those who 
have emigrated. While a large proportion of the latter consists of those who have 
found it necessary or expedient to abandon British territory, in consequence of thé 
part taken by them in the events of 1857-58, and of ersons belonging to trades, 
such as those of jewellers, silk-weavers, armourers, gunpowder makers,,pyrotech- 
nist, &c., for which there is a greater demand at Native Courts than in Bfitish 
territory ; much reliance cannot perhaps be placed in the correctness of these returns, 
and the movements of the higher classes are probably hardly shown in them at all. 
But there can be no doubt whatever that those who have sought British rule are 
vastly more numerous than those who have abandoned it, while it may be added with. 
truth that the coercive measures adopted in some Native States towards intending 
emigrants renders it oftentimes very difficult for these to carry out their wishes, | 

Another criterion byewhich some opinion may be formed on the subject is 
derived from the feeling evinced by populations who have been transferred from®* 
British to Native rule in consequence of aliepations of territory. One of the tracts 
so circumstanced is the tAlooka or district of Kote Kapura, made over to the Rajah of 
Furreed-kote. From this traet the stream of petitions to our authorities, attributing 
oppression to the Rajah, has been incessant, although no action has ever been taken 
on them by those officers except in the way of friendly advice. An abstract in 
English of the purport of some of these petitions accompanies. Portions of territory, 
more or less considerable, have in like manner from time to time bee made over 
to the Rajah of Bik&neer and other chiefs; and in, few, if any, of these instances 
have the people thus transferred, “failed to evince dissatisfaction, though only by 
verbal representations, or by anonymous petitions, of which no record has been 
retained, not daring to make known their complaints, as the subjects of the more 
pliant Rajah of Furreed-kote have done. z 

Ont the other hand, where territory under Native rule has been transferred to us, 
I have never heard of any symptoms of discontent or discsatisfactién having been 
evinced by the people, save such mortification asemay have been shown by the mili- 
tary classes and retainers of courts, where territory has been acquired by conquest, 
On the contrary, I believe that the feeling evinced by the bftilk of the population, 
on the first assumptios of their territory by the British Gowagnment, has in every 
instance been one of satisfaction. And I do not think that any one who really 
knows India will attempt to deny that the security, both in person and property, 
the freedom from violence or oppressions of every kind, the stability of established 
order, the encouragements to trade and progress, and facilities for accumulation 
and utilization of capital afforded under British rule, are infinitely preferred By the 
bulk of the people to the comparative lawlessness existing in the Native States by 
whom we are surrounded. 

The rule of the Sikhs has always Veen, as a rule? proverbially grasping ; and this 
character remains impressed on the neighbouring government of Cashmere, of which 
the founder was an officer of *the Sikh Government. Discontent is, without doubt, 
very general throughout that country; and although the difficulties in the way of 
leaving it are very great, many have succeeded on doing so, and many more would 
do so had they the power, though it is stated by the Deputy Commissioner of Seal- 
kote that the proportion of the produce left to the cultivator in Cashmere is greater, 
than under us—a statement which I find it difficult to believe correct. The princip 
Cis-Sutlej Chiefs and the Rajah of Kuppoorthulla have made considerable progress of ° 
late years towards the adoption of more enlightened principles of government ; ‘but 
still it may well be doubted whether their subjects would deliberately prefgr their 
rule, if transfer to the British were offered them. ©° . 
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The only other tonsiderable States adjoining the Punjab, getting aside the Affghans 
and Belooches, are those of Rajpootana and that of Bhawulpore. In the latter such 
was the state of anarchy which had been reached when the late Nawab died (as is 
generally believed by violence) that, at the earnest solicitation of the ministers 
themselves, our Government deemed it necessary last year to assume charge of the 
State during the minority of his successor; since which period large numbers who 
had emigrated Mto British territory to avoid the tyranny of the Nawabghave returned 
to their homes, while immigrants have dlso been received from other adjoining terri- 
tories. In regard to the States of Rajpootana, others are more competent than I 
am to express an opinion ; but our subjects have certainly evinced no preference for 
their rule. a 

The frontier tribes of Affghazistan and Beloochistan, and the petty Hill Chieftains 
ofthe Sub-Himalayan ranges alone remain. Of the former it is probably needless to 
make mention here, as the state of things amongst them is opposed to all ideas of 
civilization ; but the latter are perhaps the portions of Native territory adjoining us, 
which are, on the whole, most contented ; both chiefs and people being comparatively 
simple and mild, and the feeling of clanship and devotion to their Chief being very 
strong amongst these hill tribes. Even there, however, there are exceptions to this 
spirit, and there can be nv doubt, at all events, that the hill races, under the rule of 

uttiala, Would hail with joy a transfer to that of the British. 

While, however, fully admitting all the above, I deem it right to remark, as I 
have been required to offer any statements on the subject which my experience may 
enable me to furnish, that these results are attributable to the more or less arbitrary 
and uncertain character of the Native Governments we see around us; that the very 
presence of the British Power relieves these from many of the restraints which 
éxisted when they ard their subjects were left entirely to themselves, thus rendering 
some of them more oppressive and indifferent to their pegple’s welfare than they 
might otherwise have been; and that if the comparison were made with really well 
governed Native States, and such I believe aréto be found, the comparison might 
not, in the estimation of the people, bé altogether in favour of the British Govern- 
ment, save in so far as the continuance of just rule in a Native State where there are 
no constitutional guarantees must ever be dependent on the character of the Chief, 
and therefore wanting the stabilityeof British rule. 

Such being my impressions, it will be readily understood that, if the remarks which 
have eliciteg@ this discussion were intended, as I understand them to have been 
intended, to caution Englishmen against the belief that the principles of administration 
which are most congenial to them must necessarily be so to the populations who 
have here been committed to our charge, then I consider those remarks to have 
been appropriate and wise; and if they sbould lead us to pause and consider what 
portions of our policy are least appreciated or most distasteful, and Whether, and in 
what manner, thése can be advantageously modified, then their enunciation Will, I 
believe, prove te have been eminently beneficial. Ps 

The second paragraph of your letter mentions some of the causes calculated to 
render our rule unpopular with the people of India, and in the tenor of that 
paragraph generally I quite concur. While, however, I fully admit that the causes 
of our unpopularity arg, mainly the result of our being foreigners and aliens to the 
people, yet I do not onsider that this unpopularity is the necessary result of that 
fact, but that it springs from the policy and demeanour whichsour foreign training 
and proclivities, and our want of familiar acquaintance with them, lead us to adopt. 
Ahd this is a distinction which it appears to me very important to bear in mind, as, 
if it be accepted, there will then be much more hope for the future than if we allow 
ourselves to settle down in the conviction that the two races can never be otherwise 
than antagonistic. Where an Englishman has shown a warm and rational sympathy 
with the people, they invariably respond in a manner which is unmistakeable, regarding 
him with feelings nearly akin to affection; and in the case of the Government, the 
same result would, I feel assured, follow from the same cause ; for the people already 
fully appreciate and admire its love of justice, its honesty of purpose, and its stability, 
and would, I believe, be quite prepared to accord to it their devoted loyalty, if they 
could perceive in its principles of action that spirit of sympathy which it is easy to 
invoke, but very difficult to describe. The more, in short, we study the people, 
‘consult their wishes and feelings, and take them into our confidence, the more shall 

. We soften or remove that alienation which difference of race at present begets. 

Having thought it right to say thus much, it will be well, perhaps, if I instance a 
few of the more prominent points in respect to which I believe the people to consider 
that wé have evinced a want of sympathy with them. : 
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Under oriental rule, from scriptural times until now, the Government hasever 
been regarded, not only as the fountain of honour and dignity, but as the source 
from whence bounties and privileges were latgely to be oBtained. This position our 
Government has in a great measure virtually abnegated, and although of late years 
it has somewhat relaxed in this respect, its action in so doing is condemned by many 
of ourcountrymen. The feeling of the Oriental in this matter, apd generally in 
regard to the eelations between superiors and inferiors, differs greatly from that of 
the Englishman, in so much that service on small pay, with the prospect of frequent 

resehts, is the usage of the country, and preferred by all parties, while to an 

nglishman it would be intolerable. Grants of land and allowances under Native 
rules, however solemnly declared to be perpetual, were always, except in the case 
of religious endowments, practically considered as resumable at pleasure, and with- 
drawn almost as freely as they were in turn bestowed—a state of things which, from 
its very uncertainty and the excitement attending it, appears to have a charm for 
the Oriental. 

Such predilections we certainly have not indulged, and there is hardly any point 
on which the Natives have more frequently animadverted in their conversations with 
me than upon this, that our Government has ceased to%Secure the attachment of in-~ 
fluential men by conferring grants and largesses. ,A few years ago, while, riding out 
at Lahore, I entered into conversation with two respectably dressed Sikhs who were 
walking on the side of the road. One of them in particular appeared depressed and 
morose, and on my asking him the cause of this, he said, with great bitterness, 
‘© Under your Government there are no rewards.’”’ ‘The incident was a trifling one, 
but owing to the man’s demeanour, it made a great impression on me, and has often 
made me feel increased regret when cases have come before mein which “ Zemindar 
Inams,” or grants made by former rulers to leading men in each tract of country, 
as a sort of retaining fee, have been resumed under us. ‘The abstract sentiment, 
that a Government has no right to bestow upon a few the income which properly 
belongs to the public at large, has led us, frgm the most conscientious motives, to 
inquire into the validity of even small grants with a rigour, and to resume them with 
a freedom, which have given much offence, especially in the case of endowments ; 
while, when grants have once been declared valid, they have ina large majority of cases 
been confirmed by forms so rigid and legal as to become the subject of contention in 
our Courts, even as against the Government itself, so that the people cease to regard 
them as gifts from the Government. In “thus acting, we have withou? doubt been 
guided strictly by a’sense of right and justice ; but the course pursued, nevertheless, 
conveys to an oriental mind the impression ef a burlesque of liberality. 

Another point on which the system pursued by us is distasteful to the better 
classes of the people, is the equality of alle-before the law, and the difficulty of obtain- 
ing redress for édutraged feelings. On visiting once a Police statign in the interior 
of the Unmritsur district, I found that a mazhabi, or Sikh sweeper, had been arrested 
on a charge of having poisoned the bullocks of a petty Sirdar, the’chief proprietor 
of his village. I entered into conversation with »this gentleman, and found him in a 
great distress, asserting that these bullocks constituted almost all the property he 
possessed, and that they had been destroyed by his own servant merely for the value 
of their skifs. I °toak him inside the station enclosure ee hear what the 
prisoner had to say ; but on our reaching him, the latter poured out a volley of most 
offensive abuse on the Sirdar, who remarked to me in great agony, “It would be 
** better to die than to live under your Government ; this could have happened under 
* no other.” Society is to doubt gradually devising means for correcting this state 
of things, or becoming reconciled to it; and we may look forward to the day’ when 
the love of independence will be as strong and as genuine in the breast of the Indian 
as of the Englishman. But in the meantime we must be prepared to incur odium 
on this point, as it is one on which we®cannot well rAake any surrender. 

An intimate acquaintance with the people might suggest numerous particulars, in 
which our principles and practice are in like manner distasteful to our subjects; but even 
if I could profess to have such acquaintance with them, it would not be necessary thus 
to expand these remarks; and the only other point which I will here notice is, in 
my opinion, by fat the most important of all. I allude to our allowing the people 
but little, if any, real share in the management of their own social and municipal 
affairs, which they undoubtedly feel to be a great indignity and injustice, and which 
in very many ways subjects them to the most disagreeable consequences. : 

Until very recently, our stipendiary officials alone possessed any authority or dis- 
cretion whatever, the people being virtually helpless as against them. Andgwhile I 
whs attached to the North-Western Provinces, [ well know that for the most part 
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heads of villages, though charged by law with heavy responsibilities, were practically 
powerless to appoint even a Chowkeedgar, or village watchman, save at the dicta- 
tien of the Native head ofthe Police.’ In the large city of Benares, in like manner 
the Phdtakbandies or city watchmen, instead of being as formerly the servants of 
the municipalities and controlled by them, leagued themselves largely with the bad 
characters of their ward and with the Police, and set the people with defiance, so 
that ia some cases they actually levied black mail upon the inhabitants, and it was 
not until the system was introduced of the Magistrate going down once a week to 
the Kotwallee, or head City Police Station, and there discussing with the ‘Meer 
Mohallahs and other principal men of thes several wards, the appointments, rewards, 
punishments, or removals of Phdtakbandies, and the affairs of their respective 
divisions generally, that this state of things was put an end to. 

Much has been done of late years in many parts towards remedying this state of 
things by the appointment of Honorary Magistrates, Municipal Committees, Zaildars, 
Chowdries, &c., investing all with certain defined powers or functions, and allow- 
ing to some emoluments more or less considerable. I know of no move made by us 
which has been so acceptable to the people; and all that I would desire to see is, 
that the efforts which have been made in this direction thus far be steadily continued 
and extended as opportunity may permit. ‘The matter is ong surrounded with difficul- 
ties, Got only in itself, but still more owing to the feelings and opinions of a large por- 
tion of our own countrymen. Such precision, correctness of practice, and soundness of 
judgmeht, cannot be expected from the above class of functionaries, as from those of 
a superior and special training; and while we are strenuously endeavouring to raise 
our judicial and administrative systems to a standard suited to European require- 
 elaba it is mortifying to have to submit to the crudenesses which are to be looked 
or, occasionally at all events from such persons. Nevertheless, in order to do 
justige to the people in this matter, I believe it to be indispensible that we so legis- 
date as to admit of the existence of an authorized machinery, both judicial and 
administrative, of an inferior order, for ministe1irtt to their wants and requirements in 
connexion with the social and other affairs of their every-day life ; and while endea- 
vouring gradually to improve this machinery to the ytmost, that we be content in 
the mean time with such standard of merit as satisfies and suits them. 

The subject is a vast one, on which it would be out of place to enlarge here. But 
I weuld remark that I consider such a course to be desirable and necessary, not only 
to meet the4vants and wishes of the peoplé, but to educate them as a nation. For 
whatever education we may give them in our schools, it will have but little national 
effect, or perhaps an injurious one, unless the péople be at the same time trained to 
habits of vigorous thought and self-reliance by taking some share in their own ad- 
ministration. Many, I*know, are of opinien, that we shall meet all requirements by 
educating the higher classes, and opening to them distmguished posts in our 
councils and administrations. But I cannot assent to this view; and while lighly 
approving of these very excellent and necessary measures, I nevertheless believe 
that until the masses be more or less trained in the manner pointed out to robust 
mental habits, and more or less imbued with the enlightened views of the West, 
which they will thus irfevitably to some extent imbibe, these measures will of them- 
selves secure but very-gartial results, and any Native membergswhom weemay appoint 
to our councils will either be no real representatives of the people at all, or will evince 
a puerility and contractedness of mind which will altogether impair their usefulness. 

«Under former Governments and under good Native Governments of the present 
time, we shall almost everywhere find a republican spirit prevail throughout the 
villagé and municipal administrations ; but under us this spirit has been virtually 
suppressed. Republican as the British nation is, it seems to me especially appro- 
priate that we should endeavour to retrieve this error, andcto recognize and respect 
that sentiment to whatever extent it may exiSt amongst our subjects here ; and this 
course appears to me to be all the more incumbent on us, as foreigners, having but 
little intimate social intercourse with them, on the ground, that we shall thus afford 
them an opportunity of indicating their wishes and their opinions to an extent not 
practicable in any other legitimate and constitutional method, as well as enable them 
to some extent to carry out their views under our control and guidance. 

« How far it may be possible hereafter, or be deemed expedient, to act on these 
wiews the progress of events alone can show; but the germ exists, which is undoubt- 
* edly capable of expanding into a goodly tree, and it requires, I believe, only en- 
couragement from Government to ensure hearty co-operation on the part of most of 
its ow, officers, together with the grateful support and appreciation of all classes of 
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Complainis against Rajah of Furreed-kote. 
*The Rajah has ruingd his subjects by quarterigg troops on hem. 
Forcibly took away a-horse from one Chetan Singh, and imprisoned the man and 
Samandar Singh,Lumbardsr, of ke: two of his relatives. He collects revenue without following 
Kaptra. Dated 28rd April 1852. any regular system, and-falsely accuses people of offences 
and plunders them. Horses, camels, &c., he appropriates to his own mse without 
paying for them. ® ° 
Debia eand Rapa were punished on a charge of theft in British territory. The 
Rajah also imposed fines on their families, and. expelled the latter from their houses. 
The Rajah exacts illegal cesses. 
a a a dane 
For the last rine years, from every village, he Lae collected 4 or 500 Rupees in 
= : excess of the proper demand. The accounts are not 
gee ee Cate oh sccled. «He dooa'ndt allow Wambardant duce) celle rights 
Kapira. Dated 16th April 1856. = of cultivators, and appropriates the proceeds of sale himself. 
In every village 15 ghum4os of land are cultivated for the Rajah, and the produce 
goes to him. Nevertheless, revenue is realized on this land also along with the 
village revenue; and when complaints were made to Commissioner, he imprisoned 
petitioners’ relatives. : . ; 
The following cesses are levied from each village :— 
Supplies of one goat every half-year. 
Ditto of coarse cloth without payment. 
Ditto of ghee, according to capabilities of the village, every half-year. 
Ditto of hemp. 
Ditto of hides. 
The produce of one kanal of gram, méth, &c., per plough :— 
Supplies of fodder, oné load per plough. 
Ditto of tirnee tax (cash). ° 
Ditto of milk and curds from every house in every village. 
Ditto of atrafi cess (tax on artisans), camels, horses, cows, and bullocks at 
pleasure. : 
Begar (forced Jabour). : 
A piece of long timber from every Zemindar. 
Roads have to be repaired without payment. 





The Rajah collects excessive revenue. ° 
Produce of two kanals is taken, and no deduction given in revenue on that account; 
Manda Singh and others. Dated four cart-loads of fodder annually, taken from each 
Srd April 1857. * cultivator. 

One-fourth produce in the first year of newly-broken land. > 

The Rajah forcibly seized a bullock belonging to Dyal Singh, valued at Rs. 60. 

Appropriates produce and collects revenue on land abandoned by any cultivator. 

Collects (zakat) excise. 7 

Makes us pay Chowkeedars (watchmen). 

Enforces Begdr (farced labour), 2 

Took away Jiwan Sin$h’s horse, value Rs. 100, without paymtat. 

Demands nuzzerana for a Lumbardarship. 

Has imprisoned the father of one of the petitioners, and placed guards on his 
house. Has turned them out of a house which they had built at Maharana at a cost™ 
of Rs. 1,300. ’ ji 

One of the petitioners complains that he is made to pay the whole revenue, 
although 600 ghuméos of his land has been taken away from him and made over to 
the “‘ Bukshee” on payment of a nuzzerana of Rs. 200, 

Six hundred ghuma4os more have been transferred to other Zemindars. 

His brother, Kanh Singh, bas been put in prison. Milk was demanded, but when 
offered to be given it was refused and a fine of Rs. 40 taken. 

‘ Their villgges have been over assessed. ‘They have been deprived of pughotra 
ath Gigi asa cours ae dues (5 per cent. on collections paid to heads of villages by 
men in all), and Amén Singh the British Government, atrafi dues (tax on artigans), four 
and bea Sarr Dated hundred ghum4os of cultivated land. When a man dies, 
notwithstanding leaving heirs, his estate is confiscated. 

The Rajah taxes trades in addition to collecting choongee (town duties). The 
whole of the proprietary rights of Mouza Bhari which belonged to us fie has made 
over,to others. : 

Levies a tax of 2to Rs. 300 on every widow marrying. 
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Complaint abainst deprivation, of thais. xights,.”: Ghes cotmplained to Cominissioner, 
Mahatw> fingh and others who co ed them to the Va} But they never obtained 
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iakzmse c ected with a woman, he, was, fined by the JuHundur Court Rs. 20. 

ak ml 5s ; In the same case the Rajah ‘demands a fine of Rs. 40. A 

Redeoary 1865, es : is gaa to realize the fine, and he is threatened 
: ‘bxpiilsion from the village. ; . 


beni oo Rajah has plundered his shop, valued Rs. 40,000 ; fined 
a him es. 800 ; confiscated rau, valued Rs. 1,200, and fodder 
es ~alued Rs. 1,000. : 


werd 4 a 

Adas made ovaihis shop to complainant’s brothers. Has more than once placed 
min confinement; Government ordered redress. The Rajah had him beaten and 
ynanded a razeenama. . « 





¢ 


Karam Singh. 19th January Assessment of village raised from Rs. 160 to Rs. 700. 
35. : His father has been imprisoned. 


Kala Si sth Jan The Rajah has seized 26 cattle of his, apd 500 ghuméos 
oe of land, and 2,000 maunds of grain. ss 


€ 


feet Singh. 22d September Complains of being deprived of his village. 


4 


ake Sifigh and Godha Rajah has dé¢prived him of 30 ghumdéos of land, which he 
igh. 22d September 1865. has given away td one Maluka on payment of Rs. 300. 


s 
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Six hundred ghurh4os of land were: declared free of revenue, under orders of 
Viola Singh, Jowshir Singh, British Government. The jumma was fixed at Rs. 262-8. 


1 others of Két Kapéra. ‘The Rajah makes them pay, for the lust 20 years, Rs. 412-8. 
a eptember 1656 They have been ruined in consequence. 
Fattah Din, of Két : Had a house, valued Rs. 100, at, K6t KapGra. The 


sed 25th September 18§5° Rajah sold it to a stranger for Rs. 60. 


s 


His brother and himself were employed in the Rajah’s service. The former has 
weived nothing for the last 15 years; and the petitioner for last seven years; on 
‘for salary 4 fine was demanded, and petitioner’s brother is in prison. 


ty s ese ag oa 
capt ely of: ake Kt Rajah sold petitioner's house for Rs, 150 to a stranger. 
pe i rp On petitioner's protesting, he was fined and placed in con- 
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el gna -qtbers Complain of over-assessment and .extortions. Their 
‘ ‘“ i t* a * < e 

Kit er 8 are ordered to be shaved. ‘There ate 60 men ia 

ra ty * 


: eee 
$d. Gan’ pfliphal Bf, Raja) ‘exccines great tyramny. 


